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PREFATORY   NOTE 

With  the  authority  of  the  Students'  Eepresentative  Council,  this 
little  publication  appears.  The  history  of  any  movement,  if  it 
is  to  be  more  than  a  simple  chronicle  of  events,  has  its  difficulties. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  case  to  give  a  connected 
account  of  a  movement  which  has  been  but  twenty-one  years  in 
existence.  Those  who  are  aware  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
Council's  activities  will  know  that  the  difficulties  here  also 
would  have  been  considerable  had  it  not  been  for  the  informa- 
tion and  Reports  that  were  put  at  the  writer's  disposal  by  Mr 
Walker.  The  work  is  unpretentious  ;  and  it  will  have  fulfilled 
its  purpose  if  it  serves  to  commemorate  an  important  stage  in 
the  history  of  corporate  life  at  the  Scottish  Universities. 

J.  I.  M. 


JAMES  WALKER,   Esq.,  C.A., 

THAN    WHOM    THE    COUNCIL 
NEVER    HAD   A    BETTER    FRIEND 


PREFACE 

The  Universities  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  in  addition  to  instituting 
important  changes  in  the  administrative  and  educational 
arrangements  in  the  Universities,  gave  statutory  authority 
for  the  formation  of  a  Students'  Kepresentative  Council  in  each 
University,  and  empowered  the  Universities  Commissioners  to 
frame  regulations  for  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the 
Council.  By  this  enactment  the  movement  for  a  definite 
organisation  of  the  students,  which  in  Edinburgh  dates  from 
the  ever  -  memorable  Tercentenary  Festival  of  1884,  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Legislature. 

It  is  true  that  by  the  preceding  Universities  Act,  1858,  Edin- 
burgh students  were  for  the  first  time  authorised  to  elect  a  Eector, 
who  was  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  University  Court, 
and  who  in  his  turn  was  to  nominate  an  assessor  on  the  Court ; 
but  at  each  triennial  period,  as  soon  as  the  Rector  was  elected, 
the  students  became  dormant  in  regard  to  the  public  life  of  the 
University,  and  did  not  awake  to  activity  until  the  preparations 
for  the  next  election  made  a  fresh  demand  on  their  vivacity 
and  energies.  By  the  statutory  recognition  of  a  Representative 
Council  the  students  acquired  through  it  a  much  more  definite 
position  in  the  organisation  of  the  Scottish  Universities  than 
they  had  previously  possessed,  and  had  inferentially  imposed  on 
them  new  obligations  and  greater  responsibilities. 

The  year  1905  marks  a  definite  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  movement  which  was  started  in  1884,  for  the  Students' 
Representative  Council  has  now  attained  its  majority,  and  in  an 
appropriate  manner  has  celebrated  its  coming  of  age  by  a  dinner, 
and  by  preparing  a  short  history  of  its  rise  and  progress. 

The  students,  in  common  with  the  professors  and  other 
teachers,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  advancement  of  education,  and 
in  maintaining  the  position  of  the  University  in  the  front  rank, 
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both  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  teaching  and  the  character, 
conduct,  and  reputation  of  the  students.  The  University 
authorities,  administrative  and  educational,  congratulate  the 
Representative  Council  on  having  attained  and  so  successfully 
celebrated  its  majority.  The  Council,  whilst  not  unmindful  of 
the  perfervid  quality  of  youth,  has  given  thoughtful  considera- 
tion to  the  University  questions  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  under  discussion,  and  has  shown  its  desire  to  co-operate 
with  the  authorities  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  historic 
University  of  which  we  are  all  members.  The  Council  is  no 
longer  in  the  stage  of  adolescence ;  it  has  reached  manhood,  and 
may  sound  judgment  and  wise  action  guide  its  future  labours. 

WM.  TURNER. 


The  University,  Edinburgh, 
March  1905. 


THE    STUDENTS'   REPRESENTATIVE   COUNCIL 

"  The  noblest  motive  is  the  jxiblic  good." 

To  Edinburgh  University  belongs  the  honour  of  instituting  the 
first  Students'  Representative  Council.  Its  example  was  followed 
almost  immediately  by  the  other  Scottish  Universities,  and  subse- 
quently by  almost  all  the  British  Universities  and  not  a  few  outside 
these  islands.  This  fact  alone  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  need 
that  existed  for  such  an  institution.  The  strange  thing  is  that  the 
idea  should  have  first  arisen  and  been  translated  into  a  living  reality 
at  the  Edinburgh  University,  which  alone  in  Scotland  was  the 
"  Tounis  Colledge,"  and  perhaps  the  least  democratic.  It  is  true,  as 
Sir  Alexander  Grant  points  out,  that  at  the  very  outset  Edinburgh 
University  was  a  more  or  less  residential  one  ;  and  that  it  must  have 
had  at  least  a  semblance  of  organisation.  But  even  if  we  take  account 
of  the  various  societies  which  came  into  existence  two  centuries  later, 
student  organisation  was  never  a  reality  in  Edinburgh  until  1884. 
The  social  sentiment  which  a  religious  foundation  and  a  common 
language  in  the  shape  of  very  uncertain  Latin  were  supposed  to  impart 
to  the  other  Scottish  Universities  was  distinctly  wanting.  Nowhere 
was  the  personal  independence  of  the  Scottish  student  more  pro- 
nounced; nowhere  was  student  life  more  rigidly  individualistic.  In 
an  old  Student  we  find  it  written  that  so  entire  was  the  absence  of  any 
corporate  life  among  students  that  they  were 

1 '  Like  drift  spars  which  meet  and  pass 
Upon  the  boundless  ocean  plain." 

Students  drifted  into  their  classes,  sat  for  an  hour  or  two  side  by  side, 
and,  the  lecture  over,  folded  their  note-books  as  the  Arabs  their  tents, 
and  silently  stole  away. 

But  when  organisation  and  corporate  life  did  come,  they  came 
suddenly,  and  no  one  can  exactly  say  how  or  whence.1  In  the  middle 
decades  of  last  century  Edinburgh  University  was  rapidly  becoming — 
indeed,  had  become — the  outstanding  medical  school  of  the  world, 
and  men  whose  enthusiasm  went  beyond  the  dreary  routine  of  lecture- 
room  work  must  have  been  struck  by  the  anomaly  that  where  the 
student  element  was  so  strong  there  was  no  concentration  of  University 
life,  and  at  best  but  very  occasional  and  haphazard  unity,  without 
the  slightest  approach  to  representative  government.      The  attitude  of 

1  This  assertion  has  given  rise  to  some  correspondence  which  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  A.  Mr  Fitzroy  Bell's  letter  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  makes 
it  unnecessary  for  us  to  refer  specially  to  "  the  great  of  that  great  time." 
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these  few  enthusiasts  was  not  a  belligerent  one ;  there  was  no  idea  of 
"fighting  the  Senatus"  or  of  being  in  the  least  degree  hostile  towards 
any  other  section  of  the  University.  The  originators  of  the  idea  felt 
simply  "that  it  was  time  that  the  students  should  make  their  power 
felt,  and  should  combine  for  their  mutual  protection  and  advantage." 
This  non-aggressive  attitude  has  been  at  once  the  merit  and  the 
saving  of  the  Council.  It  ensured  the  friendship  of  the  members  of 
the  Senatus  from  the  outset ;  and  the  fact  that  they  have  all  along 
been  kindly  and  conciliatory  in  their  relations  with  the  student  body 
has  been  an  immense  help  in  the  uphill  work  of  self-control,  and  a 
guarantee  that  this  spontaneous  combination  and  organisation  on  the 
part  of  the  students  would  make  the  life  of  the  student  in  Edinburgh 
easier,  fuller  of  interest,  and  in  every  way  richer. 

One  who  took  a  most  prominent  part  in  the  realisation  of  the  idea 
has  written  that  it  was  universally  felt  that  the  students  ought  to  do 
something,  though  no  one  knew  very  clearly  what,  to  celebrate  the 
Tercentenary,  to  entertain  the  guests  from  many  nations  that  thronged 
to  Edinburgh,  and  to  prove  to  them  and  to  themselves  that  though  they 
had  been  so  long  an  incohering  multitude  of  atoms  they  could,  when 
need  was,  unite  into  a  mass  full  of  energy  that  might  be  directed  to 
great  things.  Men  felt  that  their  Alma  Mater  was  then  the  cynosure 
of  all  eyes,  that  they  had  a  part  to  play  for  it,  and  that  much  depended 
upon  how  they  played  it.  Those  who  know  the  critical  spirit  of  the 
Scottish  University  of  to-day  will  understand  that  the  same  spirit  was 
in  existence  twenty-one  years  ago.  This  spirit  of  acrid  criticism  is 
ever  accompanied  by  the  spirit  of  impotent  aloofness.  The  Scot  is 
not  easily  roused,  nor  very  enthusiastic  over  what  he  may  consider 
new  fads ;  and  they  were  all  Scotsmen  who  predicted  that  in  the 
proverbial  "  year  and  a  day "  this  "  organisation,"  "  this  troupe  of 
adventurous  busybodies,"  would  be  known  in  that  capacity  no  more. 
But  the  force  behind  the  organisation  was  the  cumulative  force  of 
centuries,  and  it  was  soon  clear  that  it  was  destined  to  survive  the 
great  occasion  that  hastened  its  birth.  Nothing  could  so  adequately 
implant  in  a  Scottish  University  the  accepted  belief  of  the  English 
Universities,  that  eveiything  good  in  history,  tradition,  or  custom  is 
a  valuable  aid  in  securing  the  lasting  affection  of  students  and  graduates 
for  their  Alma  Mater.  Most  of  the  recalcitrants,  we  are  led  to  believe 
from  contemporary  reports,  were  medicals ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
their  surprise  when  six  years  afterwards  they  heard  that  the  "  upstart  " 
organisation  which  incun-ed  their  scorn  was  recognised  by  Act  of 
Parliament  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  University. 

It  had  been  demonstrated  to  superfluity,  as  another  report  suggests, 
that  those  members  of  the  student  body  who  occasionally  usurped 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  torchlight  processions  and  similar 
activities  were  but  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  and  too  often  conducted 
their  fellows,  not  into  the  ditch,  but  into  the  Police  Court.  The 
student  as  such  was  regarded  with  suspicion,  much  as  one  regards  a 
horse  of  uncertain  temper,  of  which  the  only  thing  you  can  safely 
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affirm  is  that  he  will  shy  when  you  least  expect  him  to  do  so.  And, 
really,  there  was  some  ground  for  this  suspicion.  For  what  were  the 
facts  ?  For  years  before  there  was  no  conceivable  public  gathering  of 
students  at  which  it  was  not  likely  that  a  perfect  pandemonium  would 
reign.  It  is  on  record  that  one  of  the  best  Lord  Rectors  the  University 
has  had  did  not  find  his  sacred  and  honourable  person  immune  from 
insults,  verbal  and  tangible.  Rule  and  order  were  unknown.  Venerable 
Principals  had  made  it  a  custom  to  deliver  early  in  October  inaugural 
addresses ;  but  this  had  to  be  stopped  because  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
students.  And  the  authorities  took  into  very  serious  consideration 
the  advisability  of  taking  away  what  many  believed  (see  the  then 
Lord  Advocate's  remarks  to  the  deputation  of  Scottish  students  in 
1888),  and  believe  now,  to  be  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Lord  Rector's 
existence  —  the  opportunity  of  delivering  an  address  to  his  con- 
stituency. But  that  does  not  complete  the  picture.  There  was  a 
deadly  enmity  between  what,  for  conciseness'  sake,  we  may  term  the 
Town  and  the  Gown.  This  feud  arose  chiefly  from  the  behaviour 
of  the  students — behaviour  which,  had  it  not  almost  invariably 
been  singularly  serious  and  ill  -  advised,  might  lend  itself  to 
humorous  description.  As  a  consequence,  the  rumour  that  the 
students  were  to  have,  let  us  say,  a  "torchlight"  in  honour  of  the 
Lord  Rector's  address,  was  the  signal  among  the  citizens  for  a  show  of 
howling  hostility.  Long  before  the  hour  of  departure  Chambers 
Street  used  to  be  crowded  with  adventurous  citizens ;  and  through 
this  seething  mass  the  students  had  to  fight  their  way  with  the  first- 
comers  as  leaders,  and  so  on  through  the  streets;  while  the  police 
preserved  an  attitude  of  armed  and  distrustful  neutrality  ;  and  not 
infrequently  the  services  of  some  young  and  sympathetic  advocate 
were  required  next  morning.  But  now  what  a  different  picture ! 
It  is  true  that  recently  the  benign  spell  which  the  methods  of  good 
organisation  had  cast  over  Rectorial  Addresses  was  accidentally  broken. 
Aliquando  Homerus  clormitat.  But  the  organisation  which  suppressed 
with  such  signal  success  any  attempts  at  student  disorder  for  so  many 
years,  which  was  the  means  of  reviving  one  dead  custom  and  hardening 
others  into  law,  is  determined  never  again  to  be  caught  napping ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  academic  authorities,  who  are 
primarily  responsible  for  good  control,  have  still  unabated  confidence 
in  the  Council  "on  its  guard."  And  as  for  the  quondam  neutral  and 
distrustful  police,  they  are  now  the  students'  best  friends.  Nothing 
could  excel  the  orderliness  with  which  they  march  into  the  Quad- 
rangle on  a  Torchlight  Night  nowadays,  nor  the  affectionate 
interest  they  take  in  the  students  as  they — representative  of  all 
colours,  castes,  creeds,  and  colonies,  with  blazing  torches,  fanfare  of 
trumpets,  and  beat  of  drum — "go  marching  along"  the  via  sacra 
of  so  many  memorable  nights.  The  change  has  been  due  to  the 
Students'  Representative  Council,  and  no  one  can  adequately  realise 
its  accruing  benefit  who  has  not  seen  the  "  then  "  and  the  "  now." 

The  first  official  report  of  the  Students'  Representative  Council  is 
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now  as  rare  as  it  is  interesting.  From  it  we  gather  that  the  first 
occasion  upon  which  the  efficiency  of  the  Council  was  put  to  proof  was 
when  the  late  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  then  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  delivered 
his  address  as  Lord  Rector.  In  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed 
at  a  general  meeting  of  students,  held  within  the  University  on 
Thursday,  Nth  January  1884,  the  first  Council  was  elected,  and  it 
held  its  first  meeting  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  It  consisted 
of  ninety-seven  members,  representing  the  various  faculties  and 
student  societies.  Then  and  there  the  Council  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  to  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  the 
splendid  success  with  which  they  must  have  been  carried  out  may  be 
gathered  from  a  speech  of  the  Lord  Rector,  delivered  four  months 
afterwards.  "  I  only  wish  to  have  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
great  gratification  at  the  manner  and  the  bearing  of  the  students,  and 
my  conviction  that,  by  the  institution  of  your  Representative  Council, 
you  have  taken  a  thoroughly  wise  step  ;  that  you  have  organised 
that  great  element  in  the  University — the  student  element — which  is 
really  the  most  important  of  the  whole."  These  were  the  opening 
words  of  his  speech  at  the  Students'  Symposium,  one  at  the  closing 
functions  of  the  Tercentenary  celebrations.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  recount  here  all  that  the  Council  did  to  aid  the  authorities  and  to 
make  the  celebrations  so  admittedly  magnificent  as  they  were ;  nor, 
and  this  is  even  more  important,  is  it  possible  satisfactorily  to  estimate 
the  splendid  welding  and  solidifying  influence  it  introduced  into 
student  life  by  its  indefatigable  efforts  to  secure  the  rights  of  its 
constituents,  and  make  it  possible  for  them  to  play  on  such  an 
occasion  the  part  to  which  their  number,  their  position,  and  their 
power  entitled  them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  prepared  to  take 
any  initiative,  to  meet  any  emergency,  to  grapple  with  any  difficulty. 
By  its  action  it  secured  for  students  a  largely  increased  number  of 
tickets  for  the  receptions  in  the  Museum  and  Upper  Library  Hall,  the 
service  in  St  Giles'  Church,  and  the  Tercentenary  ceremonial ;  and, 
on  its  own  responsibility,  organised  and  managed  the  torchlight  pro- 
cession, the  dramatic  performance,  the  ball,  the  students'  reception, 
and  the  symposium,  at  which  two  last-named  functions  the  Lord 
Rector  presided.  The  greatest  difficulty  with  which  the  Council  had 
to  contend  was  to  persuade  the  students  that  it  was  physically  im- 
possible for  all  of  them  to  be  present  at  each  of  the  ceremonies  and 
entertainments  "  of  that  glorious  time."  It  is  probable  that  at  no  other 
time  in  the  history  of  the  University  were  the  minds  of  students 
more  aglow  with  patriotic  enthusiasm,  with  a  real  and  genuine  desire 
to  realise  their  best  selves  and  to  act  in  all  ways  worthy  of  the  great 
traditions  of  the  Alma  Mater  to  whom  "the  learned  of  the  world" 
were  then  doing  honour.  We  believe  the  effect  has  not  yet  died ; 
and  the  actors  themselves  had  their  reward.  Their  efforts  to  entertain 
distinguished  guests  met  with  universal  approval.  "  We  are  extremely 
touched,"  wrote  the  students  of  Bologna,  "by  the  kind  reception 
you  made    to  the    illustrious    and  dear    delegate   of  our    University, 
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Professor  Saffi.  Let  us  say  that  we  accompanied  him  in  spirit  with 
our  most  hearty  vows  for  the  ever-increasing  prosperity  of  your  cele- 
brated University,  and  of  your  corporation  recently  born,  yet  so 
promising  of  vigorous  life."  Equally  felicitous  and  complimentary 
were  the  letters  of  others.  The  Earl  of  Galloway,  to  take  only  one 
case,  wrote  thanking  the  Council  for  the  marked  courtesy  that  had 
been  shown  to  all,  and  congratulating  it  upon  the  well-merited  success 
of  its  varied  entertainments.  But  the  greatest  triumph  of  all  for  the 
Council  was  the  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Senatus  Academicus. 
"The  success  and  the  charm  of  the  festival,"  it  says,  "were  greatly 
due  to  the  co-operation  of  the  students,  under  the  able  direction  of 
the  Executive  of  their  Representative  Council,  to  the  entertainments 
provided  by  them  for  the  guests,  to  the  meeting  with  foreign  delegates 
which  they  organised,  to  their  enthusiastic  reception  of  distinguished 
savants,  and  to  the  admirable  spirit  which  throughout  the  festival  they 
exhibited.  The  Senatus  expresses  the  hope  that  this  great  historical 
occasion  may  be  the  commencement  of  a  new  corporate  life  among  the 
students  of  the  University,  and  that  out  of  it  arrangements  may 
follow  which  will  tend  to  increase  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
students,  and  to  draw  them  more  closely  to  each  other  in  social  and 
intellectual  relations."  Towards  the  end  of  that  same  year  Sir 
Alexander  Grant  wrote  to  the  first  Presidents  (Orme  Masson,  R. 
Fitzroy  Bell,  J.  F.  Sturrock)  after  his  inaugural  address  in  the  Synod 
Hall  (which,  by  the  way,  was  granted  only  on  the  condition  that  the 
Students'  Representative  Council  should  act  as  stewards),  and  among 
other  things  he  said  :  "  I  thank  you  not  for  myself  alone,  but  for 
the  University.  The  demeanour  of  the  students  during  my  address 
made  me  feel  prouder  of  the  University  than  ever.  Several  persons 
who  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  concurred  in  thinking  that  the 
Edinburgh  students  yesterday  exhibited  more  dignity  and  refinement 
than  had  ever  been  shown  by  any  body  of  Scottish  students  on  a 
similar  occasion."  Thus  the  Students'  Representative  Council  was 
founded ;  thus  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  came  to  stay,  and  was  not  a 
creature  of  the  hour.  The  students  of  Scotland  will  ever  have  cause 
to  regard  the  year  1884  as  a  memorable  one.  Never  has  a  hope  been 
more  fully  realised  than  the  kindly  one  expressed  in  the  extract  from 
the  Senatus'  minutes  of  the  26th  April  of  that  year.  The  story  of 
these  twenty-one  years  of  student  life  in  Scotland  is  the  story  of  social 
progress,  of  the  broadening  and  deepening  of  education,  of  the  unity 
of  University  sections,  and  the  concentration  of  University  life. 

The  aims  of  the  Council,  though  wide  in  scope,  were  simply  told. 
They  were  (1)  to  represent  the  students  in  such  matters  as  permanently 
or  from  time  to  time  affected  their  interests ;  (2)  to  afford  a  recog- 
nised means  of  communication  between  the  students  and  the  Uni- 
versity authorities  ;  and  (3)  to  promote  social  life  and  academic  unity 
among  the  students.  It  was  towards  the  fulfilment  of  the  third  and 
last-mentioned    aim    that   it    first   turned   that   vigorous   energy   and 
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that  indomitable  perseverance  that  one  ever  finds  in  a  young  body 
which  has  at  its  head  men  of  heart  and  spirit.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  first  Council  was  elected  and  held  its  first  meeting  in 
January  1884.  It  consisted  of  ninety-seven  members  from  all  the 
faculties  and  from  societies;  but  it  was  not  till  2nd  February  that 
the  first  Executive  Committee  was  elected.  It  consisted  of  three 
Presidents,  two  Secretaries,  and  ten  other  members.  It  may  not  be 
uninteresting  here  to  note  that  the  present  Council  and  the  present 
Executive  Committee  have  each  really  the  same  number  of  members 
as  their  predecessors  of  1884  had.  But  the  tendency  in  the  inter- 
vening years  was  to  add  continually  to  the  membership  of  each. 
Indeed  some  two  or  three  years  ago  the  membership  of  the  Council 
nearly  reached  one  hundred  and  forty  ;  and  the  Executive  was  rapidly 
becoming  so  large  that  its  membership  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
Council  of  some  of  the  Universities  and  was  palpably  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  For  as  the  work  of  the  Council  extended  and  new  Sub- 
Committees  had  to  be  formed,  the  Convener  of  each  Committee  was 
ipso  facto  given  a  seat  on  the  Executive.  That  is  the  custom  still,  but 
a  year  or  two  ago  the  danger  of  an  over  large  Executive  was  met 
sufficiently  by  making  it  incumbent  on  some  of  the  officials  who  were 
already  ex  officio  members  of  the  Executive,  to  take  the  Convener- 
ship  of  the  more  important  Committees.  In  every  representative 
body  there  often  comes  a  time  when  its  members  suffer  from  an  intro- 
spective mania.  In  its  most  acute  form  the  disease  appears  when 
there  is  a  lull  in  the  work  those  members  have  to  do  ;  and  the  most 
disquieting  symptom  of  the  disease  is  an  unquenchable  desire  to  tinker 
with  the  governing  constitution.  The  disease,  we  venture  to  think,  is 
fostered  by  the  regrettable  lack  of  continuity  which  a  body  like  the 
Council  must  necessarily  have  in  its  membership.  Yet  the  Edinburgh 
Council  has  been  comparatively  free  from  the  mania.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  come  across  somewhere  or  other  in  an  official  report  the  writer 
of  which  seemed  forced  to  admit  that  for  one  year  at  least  the  dictum 
"  that  the  Council  is  a  body  elected  to  reconsider  its  own  constitution  " 
was  controverted  by  facts  :  a  session,  we  are  led  to  understand,  had 
passed  without  the  laws  being  altered  in  any  way,  except  that  the  Auditor 
was  in  future  to  be  appointed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Winter 
Session  instead  of  the  last.  The  insignificance  of  the  alteration  referred 
to  suggests  the  inference  that  the  unnatural  desire  for  important  and 
serious  alteration  of  the  constitution  was  not  frequent ;  and  this 
inference  is  implicitly  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  first  constitution, 
which  formed  a  basis  for  the  admirable  one  which  at  present  obtains, 
was  of  a  wonderfully  high  order  when  one  considers  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  that  are  consequent  upon  the  realisation  of  a  novel  and 
far-reaching  idea.  As  we  saw,  the  Council  started  with  three  Presi- 
dents, with  society  as  well  as  with  faculty  representation,  and  with 
the  system  of  election  by  years  instead  of  by  classes.  It  can  easily  be 
understood  that  these  principles  afforded  much  room  for  discussion, 
if  not  for  alteration.      Let  us  look  at  the  ultimate  fate  of  each.      In 
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1891  a  new  Constitution  and  new  Rules  of  Procedure  were  intro- 
duced, and  perhaps  the  most  important  alteration  was  the  system 
introduced  for  the  conduct  of  elections.  The  old  system  was  obviously 
unsatisfactory.  Unpleasant  and  undesirable  altercations  often  arose  ; 
and  the  validity  of  certain  elections  was  often  impugned.  But  the 
introduction  of  voting  by  ballot  and  stringent  regulations  as  to 
canvassing  put  an  end  to  these.  That,  however,  is  by  the  way. 
What  is  of  importance  is  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  naive  report : 
"An  attempt  to  abolish  the  representation  of  societies  on  the  Council, 
and  an  attempt  to  substitute  one  President  and  two  Vice-Presidents 
for  three  Presidents,  proved  unsuccessful ;  but  the  number  which 
voted  for  each  of  these  motions  would  seem  to  indicate  a  possibility 
of  their  becoming  law  on  some  future  occasion."  Last  year  the  Repre- 
sentation Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  suggested  to  it,  and  the 
suggestion  was  adopted — that  not  only  should  no  society  with  a 
membership  of  less  than  twenty-five  be  entitled  to  representation  in 
the  Council  ;  but,  further,  that  no  society,  however  large  its  member- 
ship, should  be  allowed  to  have  more  than  one  member  of  Council. 
The  question  of  society  representation  has  always  commanded  the 
attention  of  the  Council.  In  St  Andrews  it  has  been  entirely 
abolished  ;  and  here  that  idea  found  acceptance  in  some  quarters. 
But  though  every  one  on  the  Council  was  agreed  that  the  then  society 
representation  was  excessive,  yet  the  great  majority  felt  it  would  be 
a  pity  that  the  numerous  societies  should  be  unrepresented  on  a  Council 
that  avowedly  promoted  social  life  and  academic  unity ;  and  they  felt 
too  that  these  societies  were  fulfilling  a  pai't  so  important  in  the  higher 
education  of  the  student  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  break  off  the 
Council's  connection  with  them.  The  writer  of  the  words  we  have 
just  quoted  was  wrong,  too,  in  his  surmise  as  to  the  fate  of  the  three 
Presidents.  The  question  was  again  brought  up  last  year.  The 
arguments  against  any  alteration  carried  the  day  :  and  this  system, 
peculiar  to  ourselves,  of  having  three  Presidents,  each  of  whom  takes 
"  a  month's  duty  "  in  his  turn,  has  probably — we  hope  this  surmise  is 
right — been  firmly  established.  There  has  always  been  a  keen 
competition  for  these  offices;  and  a  recent  law  which  enacts  that, 
after  the  three  Presidents  are  elected,  a  second  vote  should  be  taken 
to  determine  which  of  the  three  shall  act  as  "  Senior 
President"  does  much  to  help  the  right  man  to  get  the  ri^ht 
place.  This  added  process  of  selection  gives  the  "  Senior  Presi- 
dent "  sufficient  differentiation  from  the  other  two  to  permit  of  bis 
taking  precedence  without  question  on  all  public  occasions.  And 
lastly,  as  to  the  fate  of  the  principle  of  representation  by  years.  When 
the  Council  started,  this  principle  was  in  vogue,  and  remained  for  a  year 
or  two.  For  various  reasons  the  then  powers  thought  it  advisable  to  try 
the  system  of  representation  by  classes  ;  and  for  some  years  it  had  its 
trial  only  to  be  ousted  again  in  1892  for  the  system  it  had  displaced. 
What  was  the  result  1  We  read  :  "  In  Arts,  however,  and  in  Law 
much  less  interest  was  taken  in  the  Council  elections  ;  the  blank  spaces 
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in  the  list  of  members  for  these  faculties  bear  obvious  witness  to  this. 
Indeed  the  experience  of  the  election  seems  to  point  to  the  necessity  of 
returning,  in  Arts  at  least,  to  a  system  of  representation  by  classes  and 
not  by  years,  since  the  immediate  effect  of  the  new  regulations  has  been 
to  disorganise  the  curriculum  very  considerably,  and  to  make  a  satis- 
factory division  of  Arts  men  into  years  practically  impossible."  The 
opening  words  of  the  quoted  passage  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  experiment  of  year  representation  was  re-tried  to  see  if  thereby 
the  interest  of  students  in  the  work  of  the  Council  could  be  increased. 
Obviously  it  failed,  and  two  or  three  years  afterwards  the  class  system 
was  once  more  substituted,  and  it  continued  in  existence  until  last  year, 
when  the  Representation  Committee — not  on  this  occasion  to  awaken 
interest  in  the  Council's  work,  but  to  curtail  its  membership — recom- 
mended a  return  to  the  "first  regime."  There  is  no  reason  to  hope 
that  the  system  of  election  is  now  finally  settled.  Whether,  as  some 
men  affirm,  its  tendency  is  to  weaken  the  interest  of  students  in  the 
Council  remains  to  be  proved,  though  the  first  year  of  its  operation 
tends  to  show  that  this  opinion  can  be  justifiably  entertained.  It  was 
with  regret  that  men  who  had  experience  of  the  "  election  by  classes  " 
saw  its  displacement.  Whatever  its  defects  were,  it  forced  men  at 
least  to  simulate  enthusiasm,  and  was  an  enjoyable  interlude  in  the 
lecture  system.  It  was  responsible  for  many  pleasant  episodes  which 
will  ever  be  among  the  pleasantest  and  most  interesting  of  memories. 

As  we  have  already  suggested,  the  first  important  scheme  which 
the  Council  applied  its  energy  to,  was  the  Union.  Corporate  life  had 
come  ;  but  men  felt  that  such  a  term  would  be  well-nigh  meaningless 
when  applied  to  Scottish  student  life,  if  they  were  not  to  advance  any 
further,  or  to  leave  untouched  or  undeveloped  that  most  important  side 
of  academic  life — the  social  side.  One  of  the  first — indeed  the  first — 
matters  remitted  to  the  Executive  by  the  Council  was  a  proposal  to 
establish  a  University  Union.  The  Executive  reported  most  favourably 
on  the  proposal.  General  meetings  of  students  were  held,  and  amid  much 
enthusiasm  the  scheme  was  unanimously  approved.  The  Committee 
made  a  most  politic  move  in  inviting  at  once  a  large  number  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  to  form  a  general  Committee ;  and  nothing, 
it  appears  to  us,  can  help  us  to  realise  the  attitude  of  the  Council  better, 
or  give  us  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  necessity  of  taking  immediate 
steps  in  this  direction  than  the  letter  which  the  three  Presidents 
sent  to  Lord  President  Inglis,  then  the  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
whose  approval  of  the  scheme  the  Committee  strongly  desired.  This 
letter  points  out  that  it  had  long  been  acknowledged  that  the 
accommodation  and  machinery  afforded  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
for  the  general  purposes  of  social  intercourse  among  the  students,  for  the 
meetings  of  their  numerous  societies,  and  for  the  gymnastic  and  other 
exercises,  were  hopelessly  inadequate  and  quite  a  serious  defect  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  University.  It  informs  his  Lordship  that  for  the 
end  in  view  a  building  ought  to  be  obtained  on  some  site  conveniently 
near  to  the  Old  and  New  University  Buildings — which  building  should 
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be  devoted  wholly  to  such  purposes  of  student  life  as  are  so  conspicuously 
served  by  somewhat  similar  institutions  at  the  English  Universities. 
It  should  contain  rooms  suitable  for  the  meetings  of  the  various  societies, 
a  hall  to  be  used  for  general  debates  and  incidental  gatherings  of  the 
students,  a  properly  furnished  gymnasium,  and  a  reading  and  writing 
room  for  use  during  the  day.  The  Committee  believed  that  very  great 
benefit  would  accrue  to  the  University  from  the  possession  of  such  a 
building,  and  from  the  stimulus  which  would  thus  be  afforded  to  social 
organisation,  to  collective  intellectual  and  literary  activity  and  to 
academic  esprit  de  corps.  They  felt,  too,  that  it  was  essential  that 
all  these  advantages  should  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  student 
of  the  University  ;  and  they  were  convinced  that  there  were  many  in 
the  general  public  Avho  would  gladly  co-operate  in  a  work  of  such 
promise  for  the  future  prospects  of  Edinburgh  University  and  so 
necessary  for  its  complete  equipments.  The  Acting  Committee  was  a 
powerful  and  a  very  influential  one,  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  was 
in  a  position  to  report  that  the  handsome  sum  of  nearly  three  thousand 
pounds  was  at  its  disposal.  But  the  Council  was  not  satisfied.  It  was 
assiduous  in  every  effort,  and  time  and  again  impressed  on  all  fellow- 
students  the  necessity  of  continued  effort  in  raising  subscriptions  among 
themselves,  and  appealed  for  their  "  individual  support  on  behalf  of  a 
scheme  which  will  confer  such  inestimable  benefits  on  the  students  of 
Edinburgh."  Nothing  strikes  one  more  than  the  fact  that  the  men 
in  authority  in  the  Council  at  that  time  were  wonderfully  accurate  in 
their  prophesies,  and  shrewd  and  capable  men  to  boot.  The  inestim- 
able benefits  which  they  emphasised  and  kept  dangling  before  the  eyes 
of  the  canny  Scot  were  destined  to  become  vei-y  real ;  and  as  the  years 
roll  on,  they  become  more  real  and  necessary  still.  Twrenty  odd 
years  ago,  men  who  were  inspired  with  the  love  of  disinterested 
service,  who  were  gifted  with  the  then  rare  conception  of  a  University 
that  could  turn  men  out  not  as  educated  machines  but  to  become 
educated  citizens,  felt  that  something  must  be  done.  Better  still, 
they  knew  what  to  do  and  how  to  get  others  to  see  the  necessity  of 
doing  it.  It  was  a  great  step  they  were  taking,  and  it  had  to  be 
decisive  and  taken  at  once.  Had  not  three  centuries  hardened  the 
Scottish  student  to  live  isolated  to  brood  subjective  philosophies  of 
pessimistic  or  other  extravagant  tendencies  1  Yet  in  three  years,  as 
the  Innominate  Club  records  bear  out,  so  complete  was  the  change 
and  so  indelibly  did  co-operative  activity  mark  academic  life,  and  so 
great  was  the  acceptance  given  to  the  truth  of  the  practical  principles 
which  such  activity  embodied,  that  the  University  came  to  be  considered 
a  public  institution,  and  the  public  weal  to  be  its  ruling  consideration. 
The  greatest  counteragent  to  the  individualism  of  the  Scottish  student 
has  been  the  Union.  There  was  a  spontaneity  and  a  grandeur  about  its 
inception  that  casts  a  glamour  over  it  that  clings  around  it  to  this  day. 
It  differed  widely  in  its  origin  from  the  Unions  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
These  may  have  had  more  romance  and  more  masterful  striving ;  but 
they  did  not  spring  into  life  at  the  call  of  undergraduates,  nor  do  they 
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stand  as  the  concrete  representations  of  an  idea  independently  con- 
ceived by  the  student  element.  Nor  have  their  members  cause  never  to 
forget  the  splendid  self-sacrifice  of  these  men  who  conceived  the  scheme 
and  strove  manfully  for  its  realisation,  though  ever  conscious  that  they 
were  striving  for  benefits  which  they  were  never  likely  to  share ;  and 
perhaps  those  who  strove  scarce  realised — certainly  the  ordinary 
member  of  the  then  Council  did  not  realise — how  these  benefits  were 
in  time  to  multiply.  We  fancy  that  they  did  justice  to  their  hopes 
and  aims  in  the  enumeration  of  the  benefits  in  the  letter  to  the  Lord 
President  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  But  now,  with  an  ever- 
increasing  membership  and  ever-widening  influence,  the  Union  has 
within  it  infinite  possibilities  for  even  greater  good,  had  it  but  the 
necessary  means  at  its  disposal.  To  some,  Amicitia  nascitur  non  fit : 
intercourse  between  men  must  be  spontaneous  to  be  worth  having. 
But  it  is  still  true  that  external  arrangements  foster  if  they  do  not 
create  friendships.  It  is  in  this,  indeed,  that  the  Union  has  been 
most  successful :  it  develops  the  bonhomie  so  characteristic  of  a 
"  college  "  in  one  of  the  English  Universities  ;  it  creates  an  esprit  de 
corps  among  its  members ;  it  does  much  to  formulate  academic 
opinion,  and  helps  to  bring  into  action  the  very  best  form  of  control 
that  can  possibly  be  exercised  over  students ;  it  is  the  centre  of 
student  life  and  its  organisations ;  it  enables  students,  as  far  as  its 
accommodation  permits,  to  take  their  pleasure  among  their  fellows, 
and  thus  restrains  excess  ;  it  bi'ings  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
into  daily  social  intercourse  with  one  another ;  it  helps  members  to 
educate  one  another,  and  gives  to  them,  by  means  of  its  reciprocal 
membership  with  other  University  Unions,  a  social  connection  with 
all  the  other  Universities  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  with  those  of  England. 
"  If  the  students  could  be  associated,"  said  Lord  President  Inglis  at 
the  opening  of  the  Union,  "  not  only  in  their  studies  but  also  in  their 
social  hours  and  amusements,  it  would  contribute  largely  and  usefully 
to  their  educating  one  another,  and  in  place  of  the  dull  life  of  the 
solitary  student,  there  would  grow  up  a  life  more  cheerful  and  happy, 
a  condition  of  the  highest  importance  in  our  educational  view,  because 
the  youthful  mind  is  naturally  joyous  and  impulsive,  and  whatever 
tends  to  unnecessary  depression  or  sombre  thought  must  impair  its 
elasticity  and  vigour."  Nearly  twenty  years  after,  Sir  Robert  Finlay, 
the  Lord  Rector,  could  say  with  equal  truth,  "  It  is  really  a  great 
school  that  the  Students'  Union  has  founded,  a  school  in  which  men 
coming  from  every  part  of  the  world  are  brought  together,  in  which 
they  are  able  to  exchange  their  ideas,  to  rub  one  another's  angles  off, 
and  to  pour,  one  young  mind  into  another,  that  inspiration  which 
personal  converse  alone  can  afford  " ;  and  a  little  over  a  year  after- 
wards, Professor  Butcher  (who  had  come  to  Edinburgh  before  the 
inception  of  the  Union  and  had  worked  zealously  for  it),  when  speaking 
at  the  Graduation  Luncheon  given  by  the  Union  in  his  honour 
and  in  that  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Morley  and  others,  said,  with 
characteristic  grace,  "  The  ideal  of  the    Union  as  it  existed  in  the 
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minds  of  the  founders,  and  as  it  still  exists  in  our  own  minds,  is  that 
it  should  be  the  focus  of  the  collective  life  of  the  students — the  centre 
of  every  social  interest  and  every  intellectual  activity  ;  the  meeting 
place  of  all  faculties  and  all  societies ;  the  arena  of  debating  and  dis- 
cussion, where  young  orators  may  display  their  powers  of  speech  and 
prepare  themselves  for  the  world.  Speaking  generally,  our  idea  is  to 
perfect  the  Union  as  an  instrument  of  social  intercourse  and  of  human 
fellowship,  to  bring  into  it  a  greater  diversity  of  elements,  to  add  every- 
thing that  can  enrich  and  invigorate  the  young  life  of  its  members,  that 
can  relieve  the  monotony  of  toil  and  that  can  dignify  amusement,  and  so 
contribute  to  the  refined  enjoyment  of  all  students  during  their 
University  career."  As  a  club,  the  Union  is  as  satisfactory,  probably, 
as  can  be  expected  amid  the  difficulties  with  which  it  has  to  contend ; 
but  those  who  are  cognisant  of  the  needs  of  an  institution  which  may 
legitimately  claim  to  be  a  true  academic  Union,  know  how  much  has 
yet  to  be  done  to  enable  the  edifice  in  Park  Place,  which  promises  to  be 
so  excellent  when  completed  according  to  plans,  to  be  worthy  in  every 
way  of  such  a  designation.  The  struggle  to  make  it  what  it  is  was 
worthy  of  the  result.  Eight  willingly  did  every  one  labour  to  put  the 
scheme  on  a  satisfactory  footing  and  to  secure  the  £12,000  necessary 
to  do  so.  But  as  time  passed  on,  as  some  one  has  written,  even 
though  there  was  a  loyal  response  to  the  appeal,  little  more  was  done 
than  to  clear  the  foundations  upon  which  the  Union  was  to  rise.  A 
heroic  effort  had  to  be  made ;  and  "  a  resolution  was  accordingly 
made  to  appeal  to  the  'ministering  angels  of  society,'  and  the  result 
was  the  finest  fancy  fair  that  has  ever  been  held  in  Scotland."  It  was 
held  at  the  end  of  the  year  1886.  Its  success  can  most  adequately  be 
measured  by  the  £10,000  it  realised.  It  is  "  unnecessary  for  us  to 
enlarge  upon  that  gorgeous  pageant,  or  the  work  of  the  fair  hands  and 
the  zealous  importunity  of  the  persuasive  accents  that  made  it  so  brilliant 
a  success."  It  was  upon  the  Council  that  most  of  the  work  connected 
with  the  undertaking  fell ;  and  all  the  departments  entrusted  to  it 
(so  says  an  ingenuous  report)  were  conspicuous  for  their  orderly, 
efficient,  and  enthusiastic  management.  Among  these  departments 
may  be  mentioned  the  Country  Fair ;  including  amusements,  and  the 
dairy,  game  and  book  stalls,  besides  the  large  and  successful  stall  for 
the  contributions  of  students.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  magnificent 
response  made  to  the  appeal  for  these  contributions,  and  it  is  not  now 
uninteresting  to  note  that  the  writer  of  the  report  did  not  think  it  at 
all  invidious  to  refer,  in  special,  to  the  splendid  collection  of  goods 
which  were  contributed  by  the  South  African  students.  Most 
efficient  service  was  also  rendered  to  the  Fair  by  the  large  contingent 
of  stewards,  to  whose  care  was  entrusted  the  carrying  out  of  many  of 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Fair ;  by  the  indefatigable  corps 
who  discharged  the  arduous  and  important  duties  of  the  parcel  stall ; 
and  by  the  Committee  who  arranged  for  and  edited  the  Journal  of  the 
Fair  with  so  remarkable  a  success,  literary  and  financial.  "  On  the 
result  of  the  Fair,"  says  the  report,  "  we  believe  the  students  may  look 
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with  an  honest  and  justifiable  pride,  they  may  regard  it  as  the  greatest 
and  most  notable  outcome  of  that  corporate  organisation  which  their 
University  has  initiated  and  encouraged  among  the  Universities  of 
Scotland,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  large  influence  which  they  may  exercise 
if  they  please,  as  well  as  of  the  deep  regard  and  practical  interest  which 
they  are  able  to  inspire  among  their  innumerable  friends  and  well- 
wishers  in  every  part  of  the  civilised  world.  We  would  only  refer  to 
the  large  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  students  owe  to  the  energetic 
Committee  who  managed  the  arrangements,  and  to  the  numerous  ladies 
of  rank  and  influence  who  undertook  and  equipped  the  stalls,  and,  as 
a  secondary  result  of  the  Fair,  to  the  good  feeling  and  friendship 
established  and  confirmed  between  the  students  and  all  classes  in  the 
University  and  community  at  large." 

But  still  there  was  a  deficit.  The  estimate  had  grown  to  £15,000, 
"and  the  well-worn  trencher  had  to  pass  on  its  weary  rounds." 
Balls  had  to  be  organised,  dramatic  performances  given,  and  everything 
that  human  ingenuity  could  suggest  had  to  be  done.  The  Council 
left  no  stone  unturned.  On  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th  of  May  a 
Dramatic  Festival  was  held  in  the  Theatre-Royal.  On  the  first  two 
evenings  "  Our  Boys  "  was  played,  and  on  the  last  evening  "  The 
Serious  Family"  and  "No.  1  round  the  Corner"  were  on  the  boards. 
The  audiences  on  all  three  nights  were  most  brilliant.  Further, 
debates  and  Union  lectures  and  all  other  conceivable  means  were 
used  to  popularise  the  Union.  The  large  attendance  at  the  debates 
encouraged  the  Council  to  use  the  Oddfellows'  Hall.  The  result  was 
in  every  way  satisfactory,  and,  though  the  attractions  of  the  coming 
examinations  sometimes  proved  too  great  for  the  yet  young  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  the  Union,  the  attendance  at  debates  held  promised  the 
encouragement  which  this  work  deserved,  as  it  afforded  a  field  for  the 
growth  of  orators  on  a  scale  entirely  new  in  Edinburgh.  Two  things 
are  specially  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection.  The  first  is  that  a 
visitors'  gallery  was  almost  immediately  instituted,  and  on  every 
occasion  the  Council  felt  gratified  to  find  that  so  many  of  the  fair 
sex  took  advantage  of  the  privilege  thus  accorded  them,  and,  "  thus 
(vide  old  Report)  popularised  the  advantages  of  Union  "  !  The 
second  noteworthy  fact  is  that  Lord  (then  Mr)  Stormonth  Darling, 
the  Lord  Rector's  Assessor  and  the  Council's  representative  on  the 
University  Court,  very  kindly  consented  to  preside  on  the  occasion, 
"  when  a  new  departure  was  made  by  imitating  more  closely 
than  formerly  the  procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons."  His 
kindness  in  assisting  at  the  debate  was  highly  appreciated  by  the 
students.  As  to  the  Union  lectures,  they  not  only  popularised  the 
Union,  but  added  considerably  to  its  funds.  They  were  begun  as  far 
back  as  3rd  November  1886,  when  the  then  Lord  Rector,  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  opened  the  course  with  an  address  on 
"  Desultory  Reading,"  and  the  series  was  continued  by  Professor  E.  A. 
Freeman  in  his  address  on  "Greater  Greece  and  Greater  Britain"; 
and   Emeritus-Professor    Blackie   closed  this  course  with  an  address- 
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"  which  was  delivered  in  his  own  inimitable  manner,  and  was  very  well 
attended."     The  Fancy  Fair  intervened ;  and  so  did  a  Concert  given 
by  Miss  Fanny   Moody  in  the  Synod  Hall,  a  Concert  and  Dramatic 
Recital  when   the  chief   artistes   were   Miss   Macintyre,  the  Scottish 
prima  donna,  and  Mrs  Scott  Thorpe,   the  talented  elocutionist,   who 
both   came   to   Edinburgh    for   the   occasion   and   gave   their   services 
gratuitously  ;  and  a  Dramatic  Festival  on  the  same  dates  of  1889  as  the 
one  already  mentioned,  the  piece  played  on  the  first  night  being  "  Decep- 
tion," a  new  and  farcical  comedy  by  a  graduate  of  the  University,  while 
the  piece  for  the  last  two  nights  was  "  An  Unequal  Match  "  by  Tom 
Taylor.      No  one  who  dips  into  the  first  beginnings  can  fail  to  notice 
the  grand  spirit  of  work  and  ardour  that  pervaded  all ;  and  it  looks 
as  if  history  must  repeat  itself,  and  these  devices  be  employed  again. 
The  beginning  of  the  Council  and  the  beginning  of  the  Union  can  never 
be  dissociated  :  the  great  movers  in  both  the  schemes  were  the  same  men. 
To-day  the  Council  would  again  rush  forward   to  struggle  to  satisfy 
the  crying  needs  of  the  Union  ;   but  the  work  it  would  have  to  do  would 
have  to  be  done  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  would  require  time,  energy,  and 
patience.      Willingly  would   it  give  its  energy  and  its  patience,  but 
the  needs  of  the  Union  cannot  wait  for  the  Council's  time.     There  is 
still  hope,  however,  that  benefactions  may  come  pouring  in ;  but  the 
student  members  themselves  have  determined  to  push  the  scheme  on. 
By  an  ovei'whelming  majority,  they  have  resolved  to  show  that  they 
are  prepared  to  do  their  share  of  the  work,  for  a  Union  that  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  academic  life,  that  has  done  more  than  anything  else 
to  make  reckless  drunkenness  and  carousals  unknown  among  students, 
and  that  has  justified  so  well  the  interest  a  generous  public  showed  in  it. 
Though  the  Union  was  the  great  scheme  which  the  Council  laboured 
to  complete  soon  after  its  inception,  it  never  for  a  moment  forgot  the 
power  that  its  representative  nature  gave  it.      It  saw  and  successfully 
met  the  many  little  difficulties  and  inconveniences,  which  so  large  a 
body  of  students  must  have  been  labouring  under  when  there  was  no 
organisation.      Its  activity  was  a  matter  of  many  aspects.      "  Amongst 
matters  of  less  interest,''  says  the  Report   of  the  Secretaries  to  the 
Council  in   1884,  "  yet  of  considerable  importance  to  students,  which 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Council,  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  improvements  in  the  University  Post  Office  now  (by  the  kindness 
of    the    Senatus)    satisfactorily   completed,    and    arrangements    for    a 
Directory  of  Students'  Addresses."    Representations  were  also  made  to 
the  Senatus  of  the  disadvantages  entailed  upon  students  who  made 
use    of  the   Library  by   the    want  of  a  satisfactory  catalogue.     The 
Report  of  the  Council  was  referred  at  once  to  the  Library  Committee 
of  the  Senatus  ;  and  the  excuse  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  catalogue 
which  this  Committee  gave  after  a  good  deal  of  consideration  was  that 
the  idea  was  impossible  owing  to  the  enormity  of  the  expense.      The 
same   report  tells  us  that    "  a   Committee    of    the  Council   has   been 
appointed  to  arrange  for  a  series  of  Smoking  Concerts,  similar  (though 
on  a  smaller  scale)  to  the  Symposium  held  at  the  Tercentenary ;  and 
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it  is  hoped  that,  in  consequence  of  action  taken  on  behalf  of  the 
Council,  fives-courts  may  soon  be  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
New  University  Buildings  and  the  Music  Class  Room."  All  the 
facts  are  interesting,  and  especially  so  in  the  light  of  their 
future  history.  The  Students'  Directory  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past  in 
Edinburgh  :  it  is  astonishing  that  it  should  be  so,  as  time  and  again 
we  read  that  this  experiment  met  with  much  success,  and  was  one 
great  evidence  that  the  Council  attempted  to  satisfy  a  want  which  was 
really  felt  by  the  students.  At  first  the  Directory  was  not  printed, 
but  was  kept  in  the  Council  Office,  and  later  on,  in  the  House  of  the 
Bedellus  so  as  to  be  got  at  with  more  ease.  This  idea  of  a  Students' 
Directory  is  one  that  was  greatly  fostered  by  the  kindness  of  the 
Senatus,  and  has  found  favour  in  other  Universities :  it  reached 
Aberdeen,  and  in  the  Students'  "  Handbook  "  of  that  University  the 
part  that  is  at  once  the  most  serviceable  and  the  most  appreciated 
is  the  list  of  students'  names  and  addresses.  It  has  even  been 
suggested  that  a  list  of  the  classes  which  each  student  is  taking 
should  accompany  his  name  and  address  ;  but  it  has  been  suggested, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  this  might  savour  too  much  of  police  or 
parental  supervision  over  the  liberty  of  the  subject  !  Indeed,  we  are 
led  to  understand  that  in  Edinburgh,  at  least,  it  was  the  hatred  and 
inadvisability  of  publicity  that  in  the  long  run  forced  this  quondam 
"excellent"  custom  into  desuetude.  There  are  rumours  now  that  it 
may  be  revived  :  if  it  is,  it  will  certainly  be  useful  to  secretaries  of 
societies,  but  it  will  be  impossible  in  Edinburgh,  if  such  a  directory 
is  to  be  published  in  the  "  Handbook,"  to  present  the  "  Hand- 
book "  to  each  student  on  his  matriculation  in  the  beginning  of 
October  as  is  at  present  done.  A  somewhat  similar  idea  was  the 
scheme  for  a  Directory  of  Lodgings.  It  was  the  natural  consequent 
of  the  former  idea,  and  followed  it  in  1886.  It  was  renewed 
twice  in  the  year,  in  April  and  September,  and  a  special  appeal 
was  made  to  students  to  help  each  other  greatly  by  inducing  all 
good  landladies  to  fill  up  the  schedules  for  this  Directory  whenever 
they  were  issued  by  the  Council.  Ultimately  there  was  a  slight 
charge  made  for  the  insertion  of  each  schedule  so  filled  up ;  but  this 
seemed  only  to  enhance  the  populai'ity  and  usefulness  of  the  idea — so 
much  so,  that  the  Directory  had  to  be  compiled  in  duplicate,  a  copy 
being  kept  for  reference  in  the  Common  Room  at  the  New  Buildings 
and  another  in  the  Bedellus'  House.  For  six  years  the  idea  survived, 
and  worked  with  success,  but  in  1892  it  died  abruptly:  whether  it 
was  that  good  landladies  were  so  few  and  schedules  as  a  consequence 
rarely  returned,  it  is  not  certain  though  probable.  In  any  case  the 
report  of  that  year  informs  us,  not  without  some  humour,  that  since  the 
Lodgings'  Directory  proved  difficult  to  work,  the  Council  agreed  to  re- 
commend to  landladies  to  advertise  their  rooms  in  the  Student.  "  For 
this  purpose,"  says  the  ingenuous  reporter,  "  a  Landladies'  Column 
has  been  opened  in  this  paper,  which  will  doubtless  be  of  much  use 
to  students  "  !     One  of  the  permanent  Committees  in   the  Glasgow 
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Council  acts  as  mediator  between  the  landlady  and  the  student ;  and 
we  understand  that  this  Committee  individually  and  collectively  has  a 
great  deal  of  useful  and  consulting  work  to  do.  There  is  no  reason 
why  some  more  active  steps  should  not  be  taken  again  by  the  Council 
here.  "We  have  looked  in  vain  for  a  sample  of  the  "  Landladies' 
Column,"  but  unfortunately  the  landladies  seem  to  have  been  either 
penurious  or  humorous  or  both.  These  most  indispensable  student 
philanthropists  rarely  honour  us.  Rarely  do  they  venture  to  recommend 
either  their  aristocratic  lodgings  on  the  first  floor  or  their  upper  stories, 
"  places  where  lumber  is  stored,"  from  which  may  be  heard  "  the  note  of 
the  Tom  cat  as  he  sings  to  his  love  in  the  stilly  night,  outside  on  the 
tales." 

A  friend  who  was  a  student  before  the  advent  of  the  Council 
recalls  with  a  feeling  akin  to  discomfort  the  chaotic  state  of  the 
Post  Office  arrangements  at  the  University.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise 1  The  immediate  action  of  the  Council  in  this  sphere  is 
significant.  Success,  such  as  was  to  be  expected,  met  its  efforts  ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  summer  of  1888  that  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  generally  the  question  of  the  University  Post  Office  and 
"particularly  the  question  of  having  a  register  of  students  and  of 
forwarding  letters  and  telegrams  to  their  owners."  About  a  year 
afterwards  the  overtures  made  to  the  Senatus  by  the  Council  bore 
some  fruit,  and  the  "  Small  Chamber  "  at  the  portals  of  the  Old  Quad 
was  reopened,  and  the  congestion  of  letters  was  considerably  relieved. 
For  the  first  time  the  principle  of  alphabetical  order  was  introduced. 
Since  then,  however,  there  have  been  greater  improvements,  all  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Council ;  and  any  student  who  leaves  his  name  and 
address  at  the  Matriculation  Office  will  have  his  letters  forwarded 
to  him ;  and  such  as  do  not  take  this  precaution  will  have  their 
letters  kept  for  a  short  time  in  the  "  Small  Chamber,"  and  if  they 
are  not  called  for  then  they  will  be  sent  to  the  General  Post  Office. 
But  to  come  to  the  Library.  It  is,  indeed,  many  years  ago  since 
the  Council  appointed  its  first  Committee  to  approach  the  authorities 
with  regard  to  matters  in  general,  but  particularly  to  procure  a 
catalogue  of  the  many  thousand  volumes  that  were  "  unknown  and 
unseen  in  misty  air."  A  goodly  score  of  years  have  passed,  and  the  aim 
for  which  that  Committee  was  ushered  into  a  dogged  existence  is  about 
to  be  attained.  The  many-headed  monster,  the  catalogue,  is  soon  to 
appear,  called  forth  by  the  persistent  trumpetings  of  an  agitated 
Council  or,  as  a  report  puts  it  delightfully,  "  by  its  firm,  but  friendly 
pressure."  When  the  Committee  saw  that  this  magnum  opus  was 
to  be  of  slow  birth,  it  resolved  "to  take  a  general  cognisance"  of  all 
matters  relating  to  the  Reading  Rooms  and  General  Library ;  and 
if  its  progress  in  its  work  was  slow,  it  was  decidedly  sure.  A 
students'  catalogue  soon  appeared  as  a  substitute  for  the  magnum 
poi  the  reports  refer  to  the  complete  catalogue  of  the  210,000 
volumes  which  is  soon  to  appear  thus  with  Alexandrian  fervour !). 
Arts  students,  especially,  had  a  long-felt  want  supplied  by  the  opening 
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of  the  Reading  Room  in  the  evening,  and  had  reason  to  rejoice  to  see 
the  general  improvement  which  it  underwent  (now  through  Mr 
M'Kie's  kindness  it  is  well-nigh  perfect).  An  important  side  of  the 
Committee's  labours  was  what  may  he  termed  the  "  literary "  side. 
It  prepared  and  submitted  lists  of  books,  and  the  University  Library 
Committee  usually  adopted  these  lists  in  toto.  If  there  was  a  book 
of  any  value  which  a  student  wanted,  but  which  was  not  on  the 
Library  shelves,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  go  to  the  Libraiy  Committee 
of  the  Council,  and  he  might  rest  assured  that  soon  an  opportunity 
would  be  given  to  him  to  feast  on  the  coveted  pages.  And,  to  this 
day,  that  spirit  of  providing  the  best  has  not  left  the  Library 
officials.  The  Council  caused  to  be  introduced  new  and  more  liberal 
regulations  as  to  lighting,  heating,  and  general  comfort,  and  especially 
as  to  "  delays  at  the  counter."  What  handicapped  the  Library  for 
so  many  years  was  its  abject  penury.  Every  one  concerned  would 
have  gladly  seen  it  as  perfect  then  as  it  is  now ;  every  one  felt  how 
anomalous  was  the  position  of  any  Library  with  innumerable  volumes 
and  MSS.,  many  of  them  most  valuable  and  rare,  but  of  which  no 
printed  record  existed  ;  and  how  impossible  it  was,  with  no  funds 
available,  properly  to  keep  abreast  of  the  literaiw  and  scientific  move- 
ments which  a  University  Library  is  supposed  to  represent.  It  says 
a  great  deal  for  the  Council  that  its  efforts  have  been  so  untiring  in 
this  direction.  It  recognised  that  it  was  its  duty  to  fight  for  the 
perfection  of  an  institution  which  must  ever  be  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  the  intellectual  life  and  culture  of  the  University.  Some 
fifteen  years  ago  the  Libraiy  Committee  divided  its  mind  between 
thought  and  despair.  So  unpromising  did  everything  appear  that  two 
dire  alternatives  suggested  themselves  :  (1)  To  induce  those  who  would 
otherwise  devote  their  money  in  bursaries  to  devote  it  to  the  Library ; 
and  (2)  that  a  Government  grant  might  be  obtained.  The  Council  set 
itself  to  attain  the  latter ;  and  not  only  did  it  appeal  to  the 
Universities  Commission  through  the  medium  of  the  Library 
Committee  of  the  Senatus,  but  it  made  provision  for  the  leading  of 
evidence  before  the  Commission.  Nothing  proves  so  satisfactorily  as 
the  work  of  this  Committee  how  almost  uniformly  kindly  have  been 
the  relations  between  the  Senatus  and  the  Council,  and  how  much 
the  constituent  elements  in  a  University  can  do  by  genuine  co-opera- 
tion. It  is  to  this  largely  that  one  may  ascribe  the  favourable 
consideration  which  the  many  appeals  from  the  Council  to  the 
authorities  in  connection  with  the  Library  in  recent  years  have 
received.  The  zeal  of  the  Council  is  matched  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Court,  and  the  spirit  of  Reform  has  gradually  pervaded  the  atmosphere  ; 
and  improvement  after  improvement — whether  in  the  Ladies'  Reading 
Room  or  in  the  Old  Buildings  or  in  the  New — and  a  handsome  grant 
have  slowly  but  surely  placed  the  best  of  literature  within  the  grasp 
of  every  student,  and  given  him  the  opportunity  to  consult  and  study 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Library  in  comparative  ease  and  comfort. 
But — and  this  at  once  shows  the  diversity  of  aim  of  the  Council 
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— the  same  report  which  led  us  to  make  the  foregoing  remarks 
leads  us  to  speak  of  what  the  Council  has  done,  apart  from  its  great 
Union  Scheme,  to  make  the  social  side  of  student  life  interest- 
ing and  profitable.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  at  the  great 
Symposium  at  the  close  of  the  Tercentenary  celebrations  that  the  Lord 
Rector  and  the  Principal  blessed  the  new  corporate  life  among  students 
and  the  wisdom  and  exertions  of  the  Representative  Council  and  that 
triumvirate  which  guided  its  career  (Messrs  Sturrock,  Fitzroy  Bell, 
and  Orme  Masson).  The  extraordinai-y  success  which  attended  this 
"  gigantic  drinking  and  smoking  concert,  this  social  and  unconven- 
tional entertainment  for  ourselves  and  our  friends  and  illustrious 
guests  after  the  arduous  labours  of  the  week,"  no  doubt,  made  the 
Council,  through  its  Amusements  Committee,  feel  justified  in  making 
smoking  concert  follow  smoking  concert  in  quick,  if  somewhat 
boisterous,  succession.  Within  recent  years  this  form  of  entertain- 
ment has  been  dropped  j  but  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  revival  this 
year.  In  any  case,  the  present  Amusements  Committee  has  given  its 
approval  to  a  motion  for  another  symposium,  and  the  Council  has 
shown  its  acquiescence.  It  is  its  activity  in  this  sphere  that  pro- 
bably appeals  most  to  the  ordinary  student.  In  any  case,  it  makes 
him  recognise  that  the  Council  is  the  executive  head  of  student  life ; 
that  there  is  some  guiding  and  organising  force  somewhere — he  pro- 
bably does  not  know  where  or  what  it  is,  nor  does  he  care — which 
makes  his  pleasure  possible  and  its  enjoyment  rational.  How  much 
it  effects  in  this  direction,  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate.  Those  who 
remember  the  student  riots  and  carousals  of  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
so  far  from  being  laudatores  temjjoris  acti  are  ready  to  affirm  that  the 
Council's  influence  has  been  most  powerful  here.  The  force  of  the 
assertion  is  best  appreciated  when  one  recalls  the  story  of  the  Council's 
labours.  It  is  clear  that  the  Council  made  its  name  first  through  its 
splendid  organisation  of  social  functions ;  and  it  was  natural  for  it  to 
become  imbued  with  the  idea  that  it  had  it  in  its  grasp  to  be  a  great 
power  in  the  social  side  of  academic  progress.  It  is  true  that  to  some 
minds  this  idea  has  come  to  be  a  hollow  tradition.  But  unjustly  so. 
For  what  are  the  true  facts  1  Immediately  on  its  inception,  the 
Amusements  Committee  set  itself  to  investigate  the  long-standing 
grievance  of  the  Reid  Concert.  The  grievance  seems  to  have  been 
that  there  were  no  privileges  granted  as  to  admission  to  this  enter- 
tainment. It  will  be  of  interest  to  many  to  know  that  the  Reid 
Concert  was  destined  purely  to  be  a  memorial  to  General  Reid,  whose 
will  runs  :  "  I  leave  all  my  music  books  (particularly  those  of  my  own 
composition)  to  the  Professor  of  Music  in  that  College  [Edinburgh], 
and  it  is  my  wish  that  in  every  year  after  his  appointment,  he  will 
cause  a  concert  of  music  to  be  performed  on  the  13th  of  February, 
being  my  birthday,  in  which  shall  be  introduced  one  solo  for  the 
German  flute,  hautboi,  or  clarionet,  also  one  march  and  one  minuet, 
with  accompaniments  by  a  select  band,  in  order  to  show  the  taste  in 
music  about  the  middle  of  last  century  when  they  were  by  me  com- 
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posed,  and  with  a  view  also  to  keep  my  memory  in  remembrance."  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  the  spirit  which  desired  to  procure  for  students 
admission  to  the  Reid  Concert  should  seek  later  to  foster  the  aesthetic 
side,  even  though,  as  one  writer  of  the  time  remarks,  "  it  was  not 
orthodox  for  the  Scottish  student  to  be  aesthetic."  If  the  aesthetic 
side  in  this  sense  meant  the  musical,  it  was  a  strange  irony  of  fate  that 
made  the  "  Scottish  Students'  Song  Book  "  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  so 
excellent  that  there  is  scarce  a  home  with  any  University  connection 
within  these  shores  or  beyond  them  without  a  copy.  As  was  natural, 
the  Councils  of  the  Scottish  Universities  found  great  difficulty  in  its 
compilation ;  and  so  often  were  men  disappointed  at  its  non-appear- 
ance, that  despair  entered  the  minds  of  "  men  keen  to  carol  and  to 
chorus."  "  We  are  reminded,"  one  writer  remarks,  "of  the  old  story 
of  St  Patrick  and  the  serpent — the  last  of  the  race.  Shutting 
the  reptile  up  safely,  and  heaving  the  chest  into  the  lough,  the  saint 
remarked,  '  All  right,  old  man,  I'll  let  you  out  to-morrow.'  And  to  this 
day  (we  have  been  there  and  can  verify  the  statement)  the  serpent 
exclaims  at  frequent  intervals,  '  Is  it  to-morrow  yet  ] '  Likewise 
when  told — as  we  are  every  now  and  again — that  the  'Students' 
Song  Book '  is  to  be  published  '  next  week,'  our  funny  man  ejaculates, 
'  Is  it  next  week  yet  1 ' '''  Nevertheless,  the  Song  Book  did  appear,  and 
it  met  with  the  success  which  has  been  referred  to.  Not  only  does 
it  fulfil  its  primary  purpose  beyond  expectations,  but  it  does  as  much 
as  anything  to  keep  alive  in  all  the  remote  corners  where  the  Scottish 
student  seems  to  be  able  to  penetrate  a  most  desirable  esprit  de  corps. 
When  it  combines  with  this  the  great  advantage  of  being  exceedingly 
profitable  as  a  financial  concern  to  the  Councils,  there  is  surely  every 
reason  for  innocent  congratulation  !  Quite  recently  overtures  have  come 
to  the  Editorial  Board  from  across  the  Border  desiring  the  incorporation 
of  the  Song  Book  into  a  "  British  University  Song  Book."  Here  arises 
a  difficult  problem.  Its  solution,  the  pros  and  the  cons,  we  leave 
untouched.  The  members  of  the  Editorial  Board  have  a  responsibility 
to  the  individual  Councils,  and  the  question  which  they  have  to  face 
amounts  to  this — Are  academic  sentiment  and  the  uncertainity  of  the 
future  to  triumph  over  assured  success  and  conservation  of  interests  ? 
If  our  interpretation  of  the  feeling  of  some  of  the  Scottish  Councils  is 
correct,  the  Board  would  do  well  to  act  with  circumspection.  The 
Councils  have  had  too  long  a  struggle  with  penury  to  hesitate  in  a 
question  between  sentiment  and  interest.  The  Song  Book  may  be  called 
one  of  the  Council's  Imperial  undertakings.  Its  local  endeavours  have 
been  equally  successful.  We  have  seen  how  zealously  and  enthusiastic- 
ally the  Council  made  Concert,  Lecture,  and  Dramatic  Festival  follow 
each  other  in  the  interests  of  the  Union.  An  Inter-University  Match 
or  an  International  was  the  occasion  of  a  social  event ;  and,  then  as 
now,  when  the  Lord  Rector  appears  or  is  elected,  or  a  great  national 
event  justifies  it,  the  Council  steps  forth  to  celebrate  the  event,  and 
system  and  order  take  the  place  of  the  inevitable  chaos  of  thirty 
years   ago.      Scarcely  a   year   passes   without   its   quota   of   Students' 
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Nights,  Torchlights,  and  Rectorial  Addresses;  and  though,  as  we  have 
noted  before,  the  Council  has  on  one  or  two  occasions  been  found 
wanting,  that  was  not  the  fault  of  its  constitution  but  of  circumstances. 
For  the  future  it  has  made  it  a  written  law  that  all  these  public 
functions  of  the  student  element  shall  be  rigidly  stewarded  ;  and  thus 
it  will  be  in  a  fair  position  to  earn  for  itself  the  splendid  tribute  which 
after  a  Principal's  Address — the  first  to  pass  off  with  great  order  and 
eclat  for  many  years,  and  this,  through  the  careful  stewarding  of  the 
Council — the  then  Principal,  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  paid  to  Mr  Fitzroy 
Bell — "You  have  saved  the  Republic."  The  Council  depends 
upon  the  Amusements  Committee  to  replenish  the  coffers  of  the  Council 
by  the  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds  per  annum.  It  seldom  fails  to  do 
so,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  Dufferin  "  Night "  alone  the 
handsome  profit  of  over  ninety-nine  pounds  was  recorded. 

It  will  probably  be  asked  what  the  Council  does  with  such  funds, 
and  with  the  grant  which  the  Court  gives  to  it.  At  once  it  will  be 
admitted  that  it  is  not  misspent — otherwise  so  astute  a  body  of  men  as 
the  University  Court  would  not  have  made  so  handsome  an  increase  to 
its  grant  recently.  This  grant  was  first  given  in  February  1894,  and 
it  is  with  interest  that  we  read  in  the  report  of  that  year  :  "  For  his  work 
in  this  connection,  and  for  the  great  labour  he  bestowed  in  drawing 
the  statistics  which  were  submitted  to  the  University  Court,  and 
which  resulted  in  the  annual  grant,  the  Council  is  deeply  indebted  to 
Mr  Walker,  who  has  throughout  spared  no  effort  to  make  our 
financial  position  as  stable  as  possible."  That  w^as  a  just  acknowledgment 
given ;  and  eleven  years  after,  an  acknowledgment  doubly  deep  is 
necessary.  Since  that  report  Mr  Walker  has  never  forsaken  the 
Council;  he  has  been  its  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  and  it  is  most 
interesting  to  find  the  Solicitor-General  in  his  speech,  in  a  well-earned 
tribute  to  Mr  Walker,  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  this  grant 
to  £60  was  "mainly  due  to  Mr  Walker's  able  statement."  Mr 
Walker  appeared  when  the  Council  was  in  a  hopeless  condition  as  far 
as  finance  was  concerned.  He  set  it  on  its  feet;  and  with  funds 
secured  and  scrupulously  guarded,  its  efficiency  was  assured,  its  activity 
widened,  and  its  usefulness  doubled.  From  its  inception  it  was 
handicapped  by  the  precarious  position  of  its  finances.  To  meet  the 
varied  expenses  there  was  only  the  voluntary  tax  of  one  shilling  which, 
during  the  first  year,  realised  the  sum  of  £22,  a  payment  from  less 
than  five  hundred  men.  In  1887  there  was  a  very  urgent  appeal 
made  to  students  to  realise  the  obligation  they  were  under  to  subscribe  ; 
but  the  Council  felt  that  if  it  was  to  maintain  headway,  it  would  have 
to  impose  a  further  tax  of  half-a-crown  on  the  members  of  the  Council 
themselves.  This  it  did,  though  it  deprecated  the  idea  that  this 
should  be  a  fixed  source  of  income.  Again  and  again  there  was  an 
appeal  against  the  apathy  of  the  ordinary  man ;  and  that  appeal  is  in 
many  respects  as  competent  to-day,  though  personally  we  believe  that 
the  apathy  of  to-day  is  more  apparent  than  real.  As  long  as  students 
can  get  thirty  or  forty  energetic  and  willing  representative  men  to 
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attend  the  Council  meetings  regularly  and  give  serious  attention  to 
Council  deliberations,  there  is  no  great  harm,  very  often  there  may  be 
positive  good,  if  the  general  body  of  students  throw  off  their  apparent 
apathy  only  ou  public  occasions.  But  the  apathy  then  was  real,  and 
its  symbol  was  non-support  and  non-payment.  The  code  of  social 
ethics,  it  was  said,  has  a  name  for  this  non-payment  of  a  debt  of 
honour  of  that  nature  which  can  forcibly  be  recalled,  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  honour  is  none  the  less  stringent  when  the  legal  machinery 
for  securing  payment  is  less  sure.  Though  the  institution  of  the 
Student  Magazine  at  first  was  a  grievous  financial  burden,  it  was  not 
till  1893  that  matters  looked  black  indeed.  Sixty-eight  pounds  in 
debt !  It  was  then  that  the  first  Court  grant  came,  and,  along  with  it, 
two  most  successful  functions,  Madame  Ella  Russell's  Concert  and  a 
Students'  Night.  The  clouds  broke.  But  if,  as  Ruskin  says,  all 
truth  is  in  a  paradox,  it  is  no  misstatement  to  say  that  the  debt  of  the 
Council  was  a  sign  of  duty  and  a  vigorous  vitality.  What  was  its  record  1 
It  struggled  for  the  Union  :  it  worked  for  many  and  varied  improve- 
ments in  the  Old  and  the  New  Buildings,  and  none  of  these  were  got 
without  expense.  It  procured  new  and  much  needed  accommodation 
in  the  Post-mortem  Theatre ;  Clinical  Instruction  on  Diseases  of  the 
Eye  for  sixty  students ;  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear  for  the  same  number 
of  students ;  and  on  Fever  for  one  hundred  students,  as  well  as 
additional  Clinical  advantages  in  Surgery.  All  the  difficulties  in  the 
reform  of  Clinical  instruction  could  not  be  overcome  by  arrangement 
with  individual  teachers,  and  on  this  account  the  Council  appealed  to 
the  various  bodies  who  were  interested  in  the  matter  to  form  a  Com- 
mission consisting  of  representatives  from  the  Managers  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  Infirmary,  the  Surgical  Staff  of  the 
Infirmary,  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  and  the  Students'  Representative 
Council.  The  Senatus  declined  to  join  the  Commission,  but  promised 
to  consider  carefully  any  recommendation  that  might  be  made  on  the 
subject.  This  Commission  was  the  great  prototype  of  the  Medical 
Class  Hours  Commission  of  later  years.  This  later  Commission — not 
long  dissolved — did  more  than  any  other  body  of  men  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  Medical  student.  As  its  name  implies,  its  object 
was  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  alter  the  then  arrange- 
ment of  class  hours,  which  gave  the  Medical  neither  opportunity  for 
recreation  nor  for  study  !  This  Commission  had  three  or  four  members 
of  the  Council  serving  on  it,  and  Mr  Hall  acted  as  convener.  Its 
deliberations  were  most  thorough,  and  all  its  recommendations  seemed 
to  be  excellent  palliatives.  But  the  authorities  and  especially  the 
professors  concerned  did  not  receive  them  with  much  enthusiasm. 
Indeed,  the  Council  had  to  threaten  to  exercise  its  valued  right  of 
asking  the  Senatus  to  forward  its  recommendations  to  the  University 
Court  with  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Senatus  refused  to  consider  them 
attached.  The  result  was,  in  the  end,  satisfactory ;  and  the  arrange- 
ment  come   to   has   done    much    to    raise    the    Council    in    the    esti- 
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mation  of  the  special  section  of  University  men  for  whom  it 
laboured.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  various  motions 
and  petitions  by  which  the  Council  endeavoured  to  better  the  state 
of  student  life.  The  times  for  Oral  Examinations  for  Class  Examina- 
tions, the  reasonable  posting  of  the  results  in  these  to  students,  better 
possibilities  for  work  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  alterations  in  the  ex- 
amining body  such  as  would  debar  the  professor  from  developing  his 
eccentricity  or  his  "  fads "  or  exercising  too  zealously  his  "  Divine 
Right " — all  such  beneficent  changes  came  from  the  initiative  of  the 
Council.  It  has  always  taken  special  care  of  the  Medical  side ;  and 
the  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
say  that  each  Medical  member  of  the  Council  could  not  be  improved 
on;  but  it  has  always  been  the  case  that  the  Medical  Faculty  sends  to 
the  Council  a  contingent  of  which  there  are  always  some  men  who 
are  "keen  to  improve,  to  speak  and  to  legislate."  Above  all,  the 
Medical  year  is  so  closely  knit  together  through  classes  and  circum- 
stances, that  a  grievance  is  easily  vented  and  discussed,  and  the 
representatives  know  the  facts  from  first  hand  and  are  able  to  give  a 
well-formulated  opinion.  But  the  Council  does  not  confine  itself  to 
the  improvement  of  the  conveniences  for  study  :  it  is  its  duty  to 
improve  the  amenities  of  the  precincts  :  if  more  light  is  required  or 
more  air,  it  is  its  duty  to  see  that  each  of  them  is  supplied ;  and  it 
never  loses  an  opportunity  of  sparing  the  student  unnecessary  trouble. 
This  last  year,  for  example,  it  petitioned  the  Court  for  the  new  entrance 
into  the  Old  Quad,  and  on  all  hands,  from  professors  and  students 
alike,  came  expressions  of  appreciation.  (It  would  be  well  to  infix  a 
plate  in  the  wall  commemorating  the  opening  of  the  "S.R.C.  entrance.") 
And  recently,  too,  the  Council  began  to  hold  Sunday  Services.  Possibly 
the  only  regret  which  the  Protestant  foundation  of  our  University 
causes,  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  have  no  University  Chapel ;  indeed, 
no  special  provision  seems  to  have  been  made  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  most  numerous  body  of  students  in  Scotland  save  that  a  "  loft " 
was  reserved  for  them  in  St  Giles'  Cathedral.  But  the  right  even  to 
that  had  long  prescribed  owing  "  to  the  absence  of  students  on  the 
Lord's  Day  and  the  lack  of  appreciation."  Next  year,  however,  the 
student  services,  which  have  during  the  last  three  years  been  conducted 
in  New  Greyfriars'  and  the  New  North  Church,  will  be  held  in  St  Giles' 
Cathedral,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  "prestige  and 
tradition  "  will  do  much  to  make  these  services  as  successful  as  those 
held  in  the  very  fine  private  chapels  of  the  other  Scottish  Universities. 
The  Council  is  naturally  proud  of  its  connection  with  the  "  recrea- 
tion "  side  of  academic  life.  Apart  from  the  University  Union,  possibly 
the  greatest  undertaking  among  students  within  recent  years  has  been 
the  acquisition  of  the  fine  Athletic  Field  and  Pavilion  at  Craiglockhart. 
The  Council  felt  that  it  was  no  pleasing  prospect  to  find  a  great 
University  without  the  sine  qud  non  for  its  existence  as  an  athletic 
centre.  The  situation  was  faced  promptly  and  dealt  with  energetically. 
A  field  was  fixed  upon  as  eminently  suitable  in  everything  but  the 
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small  matter  of  expense.  To  acquire  it,  to  equip  it,  to  render  it,  in 
short,  the  University  Athletic  Ground,  necessitated  the  raising  of 
£13,000;  £9,500  for  the  purchase  of  the  field  (that  had  to  be  in 
hand  within  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time)  and  <£3,500 
for  equipment.  Any  one  who  has  tried  to  raise  the  wind  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever  will  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  task.  To 
extract  shekels  of  gold  and  of  silver  from  the  pockets  of  your  fellow- 
men  for  a  public  purpose  is  an  undertaking  which  reduces  the  dozen 
labours  of  Hercules  to  a  mere  bagatelle.  But  the  object  was  a  great 
one.  Here  was  the  opportunity  of  rectifying  a  grave  defect  in  the 
equipment  of  the  University.  The  inconvenient  situation  of  the  old 
field  and  other  disadvantages  connected  with  it,  had  been  like  a  stone 
around  the  Athletic  Club  in  its  endeavours  to  arouse  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  of  students.  Men  were  seeing  the  dawn  of  a  new  and 
brighter  era  in  the  histoiy  of  our  athletics,  and  prophesied  "  that  good 
should  follow  this,  if  this  were  done."  The  effort  was  made  :  men  in 
the  Council  and  out  of  it  gave  ungrudgingly  of  their  time  and  money 
in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  scheme.  In  Edinburgh  there  was 
great  enthusiasm:  students  and  professors  worked  loyally,  and  in  one 
session  six  thousand  pounds  were  collected.  In  London,  the  Right  Hon. 
A.  J.  Balfour  convened  a  meeting  of  Scotsmen  resident  in  London,  and 
inspired  them  to  give  generously  towards  the  scheme.  What  with 
Matinee,  Bazaar,  Concert,  and  influential  Committees  all  making  urgent 
appeals,  the  work  of  acquiring  the  necessary  funds  went  gaily  on,  and 
in  1896  it  was  a  great  privilege  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  so 
handsome  a  field.  One  editorial,  however,  almost  bemoans  the  fact 
that  the  Students'  Representative  Council  should  have  worked  so 
assiduously.  "  One  thing,"  says  our  editorial  friend,  "that  has  struck 
us  is  that,  apart  from  the  matter  of  the  University  Field,  for  which  it 
deserves  all  credit  and  all  gratitude,  the  Students'  Representative 
Council  has  really  done  nothing  this  summer  but  read  reports 
to  itself  in  a  more  or  less  inaudible  voice."  Most  of  us,  how- 
ever, who  are  convinced  that  athletics  must  play  an  important  part  in 
every  great  University,  have  little  sympathy  with  that  plaint  of  a 
weary  editor  (the  plaint  occurs  in  the  last  number  of  the  Session  and 
is  so  far  excusable  !)  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  think  that  a  summer  was  so 
well  wasted  in  a  work  which  was  in  itself  so  splendid,  and  which  did 
much  then  and  has  since  clone  much  to  prove  that  the  Council  has  ever 
at  heart  the  best  interests  of  students,  whether  these  interests  be  in  the 
sphere  of  social,  physical,  or  intellectual  welfare.  The  Council,  as  a 
token  of  appreciation  of  its  efforts,  and  as  being  the  official  representa- 
tives of  the  students,  and  thus  entitled  to  have  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Field  which  belongs  to  the  students,  has  been  granted  by  the 
Court  representation  on  the  General  Field  Committee. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  chief  aims  which  the  Council 
set  to  itself  was  to  represent  the  students  in  matters  affecting  their 
interests.  It  was  not  long  before  it  had  an  opportunity  of  representing 
the  general  body  of  students  in  a  matter  very  materially  affecting  them. 
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Very  soon  after  the  Council's  inception  great  changes  took  place  in  the 
Scottish  Universities  on  account  of  the  passing  of  a  University  Act  of 
Parliament.     This  Act  gave  very  full  and  very  important  powers  to  the 
Universities  Commission,  the  result  of  whose  deliberations  has  iufluenced 
greatly  the  future  of  the  Scottish  Universities.     The  Council  at  once 
recognised  its  responsibility  in  this  matter,  and  before  the  Bill  was  in- 
troduced into  Parliament,  during  its  passing  there  and  afterwards  durin» 
the  sitting  of  the   Commission,  deputations  were  appointed  to  give 
voice  to  the  wishes  of  the  students,  to  their  claim  for  a  greater  say  in 
University  matters,  and    to   the   changes  in  graduation  and  in   the 
curriculum  which  were  then  so  urgently  demanded  by  them.      One  can 
detect  a  thrill  of  pride  in  a  spokesman  of  the  Council  as  he  addresses 
that  body  which  had  come  into  existence  such  a  short  time  before  :  "  A 
deputation  of  the  Council  has  been  received  into  the  august  presence  of 
the  Commission  itself,  and  the  views  laid   before  the    Commissioners 
have  received  equal  attention  with  those  of  other  University  bodies." 
How  different  was  the  state  of  matters  ten  years  before,  when  the 
great  student  body  in  the  University,  being  but  a  chaotic  mass,  so  far 
from  having  its  views  "  equally  attended  to,"  had  no  views  at  all.      The 
Council  was  for  the  first  time  officially  recognised  by  the  Universities 
Act ;  and  ever  since,  students  have  had  the  assurance  that  their  wants 
must  at  least  be  listened  to  with  attention.     It  must  be  at  once  obvious 
that  such  attention  would  not  be  given  were   there  not  a  popularly 
elected  student  body  empowered  to  act  as  the  spokesman  of  the  whole 
body  of  students.     The  manner  in  which  the  Council  recognised  its 
responsibility    in     representing    the    students     with     regard    to     the 
University    Bill   is    extremely   interesting.      A   deputation   from  the 
General  Councils  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Universities  waited  upon 
Lord  Lothian   to   make  representations  with  regard  to    the    Scottish 
Universities   Bill.      What   they   had   to   say   was   that,   some    change 
was  needed  in  the  composition  of  the  University  Court,   and  that  the 
management   of  the   University   funds    should  be    transferred    to    it. 
The    ideal    University  Court  as   conceived  by  the   Associations  con- 
sisted   of  fifteen  members.       Of    these,   five  were  to  represent  the 
Senatus,  five  the  General  Council,  and  five  the  public ;  and  in  this  last 
five   we  learn,   in  answer  to    a    query    by    Lord   Lothian,    that   the 
students  were  to  be  represented  by  the  Lord  Rector — in  short,  the 
proposal  of  the  deputation  was  that  the  representatives  of  the  public  and 
the  students  should    be  reduced  from  one  half  to  one  third,  princi- 
pally  at  the  expense  of  the  students.      This   idea   invoked  a    strong 
invective  from  the  able  Editor  of  the  Student.     He  could   not    see 
the   reason  for  reducing    the    student    representation,    and  he  justly 
remarks  that  the  students  had   very   adequately  justified  their   then 
share  of  representation.     Graduates  very  soon  cease  to  remember  that 
academic  arrangements  change,  however  slowly ;  and  if  one  were  to 
judge  by  the  public  utterances  of  some  graduates  of  that  day,  it  is 
certainly  open  to  very  grave  doubt  whether  the  Students'  Represen- 
tative   Council    showed    more   concentrated  ignorance  of  University 
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affairs  than  any  body  of  graduates.  What,  for  example,  could  show 
a  greater  knowledge  of  current  needs  than  the  points  upon  which  the 
Council  memorialised  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  Universities  Bill  1 
They  were  that  (1)  Students  and  graduates  should  be  specially  mentioned 
amongst  the  persons  who  might  be  called  to  give  evidence  before  the 
Commission.  (2)  That  special  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  («)  the 
possibility  of  providing  teachers  in  a  minimum  proportion  to  students 
and  re-organising  them  in  boards  for  the  special  studies,  e.g.  a  Classical 
Board;  and  (6)  the  advisability  (1)  of  modifying  the  method  of 
systematic  lectures ;  (2)  of  changing  the  medical  preliminary  examina- 
tion and  introducing  it  in  other  faculties  ;  (3)  of  re-arranging  the  ex- 
amination groups  to  allow  greater  freedom;  (4)  of  introducing  other  tests 
for  graduation  than  the  present  examinations  ;  (5)  of  vesting  the  election 
to  each  professorship  in  a  board  qualified  to  estimate  the  merits  of 
candidates  as  teachers  and  as  specialists.  The  Students'  Representative 
Council  very  wisely  asked  for  special  inquiry  on  points  arising  out  of  the 
difficulties  which  students  then  felt,  but  did  not  prejudge  them.  The 
point  which  agitated  them  most  was  the  question  of  representation  on 
the  University  Court.  The  Associations  suggested,  as  we  said,  that  the 
students  should  be  represented  by  the  Lord  Rector.  "  This  "  (to  make 
use  once  more  of  the  sentiments  of  our  editorial  friend)  "  is  highly 
suggestive  of  satire  on  the  part  of  these  august  bodies."  The  position 
then  taken  up  by  the  students  was  as  follows  : — The  Lord  Rector, 
in  their  view,  had  two  functions  which  were  quite  incompatible 
— the  one  imposed  by  tradition,  that  of  being  a  high  functionary  who, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  will  aid  the  public  interests  of  the  University ; 
the  other  imposed  by  statute,  that  of  being  President  of  the  University 
Court.  As  usual,  the  traditional  bond  became  the  stronger,  and 
the  representation  by  common  consent  fell  into  the  background, 
so  that  it  was  a  rare  occurrence  for  a  Lord  Rector  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  Court.  Yet  the  Association  proposed  to  continue  that 
as  the  sole  representative  of  the  students,  except  that  an  Assessor 
should  sit  for  an  absent  Lord  Rector,  and  they  provided  in  no  way 
for  the  discontinuance  of  the  tradition.  The  result  could  not  be  but  un- 
satisfactory ;  and  it  would  be  much  more  reasonable  to  separate  the  two 
functions.  The  reason  which  probably  prompted  the  request  for  an  increase 
on  the  Court  was,  that  in  place  of  one  directly  elected  Assessor  and  the 
Chancellor's  Assessor,  the  graduates  would  like  a  larger  proportion  of 
direct  representation.  But  this  did  not,  however,  justify  an  altera- 
tion in  the  relative  positions  of  the  bodies  represented.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  one  or  two  remarks  made  by  Mr  Haldane,  who 
was  one  of  the  deputation  of  the  Council  association  to  the  Marquis 
of  Lothian.  He  strongly  urged  the  claim  of  students  to  indirect 
representation  at  least  on  the  University  Court.  Students,  he  said, 
had  suffered  so  bitterly  since  his  own  time  in  the  University  that 
they  had  been  compelled  in  self-defence  to  establish  a  sort  of  Vigilance 
Committee  (in  recent  times  this  name  has  become  obnoxious  !)  called 
a  Representative  Council.     That  body  had  worked  admirably,  and  he 
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was  strongly  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  giving 
the  students  indirect  representation  through  that  body. 

Not  long  after  the  Bill  appeared  before  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Lothian  had  a  host  of  amendments  to  introduce ;  and  these  con- 
tained the  "  assessorship  "  clause  in  its  final  form,  and  introduced  the 
provisions  relating  to  the  constitutions  of  the  Students'  Representative 
Council  as  they  now  stand  in  the  Act  of  1889.  Before  the  reprinting 
of  the  Bill,  a  deputation  from  the  four  Students'  Representative 
Councils  of  Scotland  had  an  interview  with  the  Lord  Advocate  on 
the  31st  of  May  in  order  to  press  the  claims  put  forward  by  them 
in  a  memorial  which  they  had  addressed  to  the  members  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  (It  was  the  formulation  of  this  memorial 
which  first  suggested  the  idea  of  an  Inter-University  Conference.) 
Simply  put,  the  claims  were  as  follows  :  (1)  Increased  representation 
on  the  University  Court ;  (2)  Student  representation  on  Standing 
Committees,  and  (3)  Definition  of  relations  between  the  Com- 
missioners to  be  appointed  under  the  Act,  the  Court,  and  the 
Senatus  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  students  and  their  Councils  on  the 
other.  As  far  as  one  can  gather,  the  Lord  Advocate  was  not  at  all 
favourable  to  the  claim  for  four  representatives  of  the  students  at 
the  Court — two  direct  and  two  indirect.  In  any  case,  he  told  them 
that  their  chances  of  getting  this  were  very  small  indeed,  and  re- 
marked that  voting  power  on  the  Court  was  not  of  such  great  im- 
portance to  the  students  as  making  their  views  known.  He  gave 
them  sound  enough  advice  which  might  be  summed  up  in  the  words, 
"  Use  what  you  have."  He  advised  them  to  elect  a  Lord  Rector  who 
personally,  as  well  as  by  his  Assessor,  should  represent  student  interests 
in  the  University  Court.  The  power  of  electing  the  President  of 
the  University  Court  was  given  to  students  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1858,  and  for  no  other  reason,  we  presume,  than  that  they  should 
be  represented  on  the  University  Court,  the  governing  body  of  the 
University.  It  is  not  for  us  to  sit  in  judgment  on  our  predecessors 
of  some  decades  past,  and  ask  whether  this  privilege  was  abused  or 
not;  but  one  more  bold  than  we  are  wrote  as  follows:  "To  judge 
from  history,  our  predecessor  thought  that  it  was  in  order  to  give 
a  raison  d'etre  to  two  political  associations  in  the  University  that  we 
got  the  privilege  of  the  Act ;  to  let  students  have  an  opportunity  of 
assailing  with  pease,  sticks,  flour,  and  even  stale  fish  and  eggs,  those 
of  their  fellows  who  differed  from  them  in  politics — or  rather,  let  us 
say  in  your  ear,  whose  fathei's  differed  from  theirs  in  politics.  A 
gleam  of  purer  light  occasionally  crossed  the  murky  atmosphere  of 
Rectorial  Elections,  when  some  more  peaceful  minds  considered  the 
object  of  the  Rectorship  to  be  that  they  might  give  honour  to  a 
giant  in  thought,  a  leader  in  the  true  progress  of  the  world  ;  and  an 
'  independent '  candidate  appeared,  once  only  to  succeed,  when,  in 
1865,  Thomas  Carlyle  more  than  doubled  the  votes  given  to  his 
opponent  Benjamin  Disraeli.  Alas  !  the  consequences  of  beginning- 
wrong  !  It  has  taken  thirty  years  before  we  begin  to  see  that  we 
C 
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made  a  mistake  in  electing  our  Lord  Rectors  on  political  grounds  ; 
and  woe  for  the  power  of  habit,  unless  we  bestir  ourselves  the  force 
of  tradition — nay,  even  the  mere  inertia  of  the  existing  state  of 
things — will  carry  us  on  in  the  old  groove  indefinitely."  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  Lord  Rector  will  continue  to  be  elected  by  the 
students  through  the  political  associations.  At  the  first  Inter- 
University  Conference,  if  our  memory  serves  us  aright,  a  Glasgow 
representative  brought  up  a  motion  that  the  Councils  should 
interfere  in  the  election  of  the  Lord  Rector  and  bring  up  a 
local  candidate.  But  the  Conference  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  idea ;  and  it  was  probably  as  well.  The  section  in  the 
Act  relating  to  the  Rectorship  reads  :  "  The  Rector  may,  before  he 
appoints  his  Assessor,  confer  with  the  Students'  Representative 
Council."  This  clause  has  been  the  source  of  many  a  heated  discussion. 
Those  who  care  to  turn  up  Hansard — that  necropolis  of  dead  political 
debates — will  find  that  the  discussion  raged  fiercely  over  it  even 
then.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll  thought  that  if  they  compelled 
the  Rector  to  consult  the  students  he  would  be  placed  in  an  exceed- 
ingly inconvenient  and  invidious  position.  The  students  were 
eminently  capable  of  deciding  upon  a  man  of  eminence  as  a  Lord 
Rector,  but  he  did  not  think  that  they  were  so  well  able  to  choose  a 
good  man  of  business  for  the  working  purposes  of  the  University  ! 
The  Earl  of  Camperdown  failed  to  see  any  reason  whatsoever  for  creating 
this  Students'  Representative  Council !  and  thought  it  doubtful  as  to 
whether  Parliament  should  lay  clown  a  law  that  the  Commissioners 
might  regulate  the  Constitution  and  functions  of  this  Council.  They 
knew  nothing  about  the  Student  Councils,  and  he  did  not  think  it  wise 
to  mention  them  in  the  Bill  !  Lord  Watson  also  spoke,  and  so  did 
Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  who  thought  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to 
recognise  Scottish  students  as  a  factor  in  University  affairs  and  to 
give  them  a  recognised  constitution  and  status,  and  though  they  were 
then  active  and  rather  aggressive,  the  Universities  Commission  would 
prevent  them  from  becoming  dangerously  revolutionary  !  Lord  Rose- 
bery  also  joined  in  the  discussion ;  and  Lord  Watson  made  the 
significant  admission  that  the  word  "  may "  in  the  clause  we  have 
quoted  would  be  permissive  in  the  ordinary  signification.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  word  would  be  con- 
strued as  "  must,"  and  would  be  imperative  on  every  one  who  desired  to 
be  elected  Lord  Rector.  It  is  needless,  perhaps  it  would  be  unpleasant, 
to  recall  some  of  the  discussions  which  took  place  in  the  Council  over  the 
question  of  the  election  of  a  Lord  Rector's  Assessor.  Not  a  few  of 
our  i-eaders  will  remember  the  correspondence  with  Lord  Du Serin  and 
the  very  unfortunate  incidents  that  occurred  then.  Lord  Dufferin 
referred  to  an  interesting  letter  of  Mr  Goschen  (now  Viscount  Goschen), 
which  we  append  as  showing  very  clearly  the  real  state  of  matters. 
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Treasury  Chambers, 
Whitehall,  S.W., 

BOth  January  1891. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  26th  January  in 
which  you  informed  me  that  the  Council  unanimously  agreed  to  submit 
only  one  name  to  me,  viz.,  that  of  Lord  Stormonth  Darling,  and  I 
shall  have  much  pleasure  in  appointing  him  Rector's  Assessor  to  the 
University  Court,  being  confident  that  no  better  name  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  me.  I  observe  that  only  one  name  was  brought  to  my 
notice,  whereas  I  had  wished  that  several  should  be  submitted.  I 
understand,  however,  from  your  President  that  the  reason  of  this 
course  was  that  no  member  brought  up  any  other  name  ;  and  that  the 
feeling  in  favour  of  Lord  Stormonth  Darling  was  so  unanimous,  that 
the  Council  felt  justified  in  adopting  the  course  which  you  have 
announced  to  me.  I  have  added  this  observation  to  the  expression 
of  my  satisfaction  in  case  the  precedent  should  ever  be  appealed  to. 
— I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Yours  very  faithfully, 

George  J.  Goschen. 

It  is  customary  to  limit  the  names  submitted  by  the  Council  to  the 
Lord  Rector  to  three  \  and  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  Council 
has  always  been  fortunate  in  its  Lord  Rector's  Assessors.  They  have 
invariably  shown  themselves  willing  to  guard  the  Council's  interests, 
and  to  interest  themselves  in  the  general  welfare  of  students. 

The  Universities  Commission  was  constituted  by  the  Universities 
Act  which  we  have  referred  to.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  find  that 
the  Secretary  to  this  Commission  was  the  founder  and  one  of  the  first 
Presidents  of  the  Council,  Mr  Fitzroy  Bell.  A  great  number  of  things 
were  referred  to  it,  and  none  of  them,  so  far  as  the  Council  was  con- 
cerned, was  so  important  as  sect.  1 4,  sub-sect.  1 2,  which  reads  :  [The 
Commissioners  shall  have  power]  "  to  lay  down  regulations  for  the  con- 
stitution and  functions  of  a  Students'  Representative  Council  in  each 
University,  and  to  frame  regulations  under  which  that  Council  shall 
be  entitled  to  make  representations  to  the  University  Court."  One  of 
the  most  important  documents  which  we  came  across  in  connection 
with  this  short  history  was  the  statement  submitted  to  the  Commission 
by  the  Council.  It  contains  the  recommendations  of  the  Council, 
both  as  regards  its  own  internal  management,  and  as  representing  the 
views  of  students  on  changes  in  the  curriculum  of  study,  etc.  The 
document  is  valuable,  too,  as  a  proof  of  what  organisation  alone  can  do 
among  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  students,  and  as  being  indicative  of  the 
spirit  of  reform  and  progress  that  is  ever  the  concomitant  of  such 
organisation.  The  work  of  preparing  the  Statement  first  of  all 
devolved  upon  the  Inter-Universities  Committee.  At  their  request  a 
Committee  of  Medical  graduates  and  of  Medical  members  of  Council, 
well  qualified  to  deal  with  the  matter,  was  appointed  to  co-operate 
with  the  Inter-Universities  Committee  in  the  preparation  of  recom- 
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mendations  affecting  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  Further,  the  Committee 
also  had  the  advantage  of  a  discussion  at  one  of  the  ordinary  meetings 
of  the  Union.  A  report  was  prepared,  which  was  submitted  to,  and 
carefully  considered  by,  the  Council,  who  approved  of  it  and  printed  it 
in  the  form  of  a  Statement  to  the  Commission.  The  chief  matters 
petitioned  for,  as  regards  the  Council  itself,  were  that  it  be  provided 
with  a  revenue  out  of  the  University  funds  ;  that  Draft  Ordinances 
of  the  University  Court  be  submitted  to  it  for  its  consideration  ;  and 
that  it  should  express  its  opinion  in  the  election  of  the  Lord  Rector's 
Assessor,  by  submitting  names  for  that  office  on  condition  that  one 
be  selected.  There  were,  too,  embodied  in  the  Statement  many  other 
matters  affecting  the  curricula,  such  as  the  Double  Final  in  Medicine, 
oral  examinations,  overcrowding  of  classes,  class  lectures,  research, 
the  creation  of  a  Faculty  of  Science,  and  the  institution  of  a  degree  in 
Music  and  of  chairs  in  Modern  Languages  and  History.  In  support  of 
the  Council's  recommendations,  a  deputation,  consisting  of  the  five 
office-bearers,  waited  upon  the  Commissioners,  and  had  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  views.  As  to  the  question  of  funds,  the  Council 
suggested  that  the  matriculation  fee  should  be  increased  from  one 
pound  to  one  guinea,  and  that  the  extra  shilling  should  be  devoted  "  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Council."  The  suggestion  has  been  acted  on,  but  the 
extra  shilling  has  not  been  devoted  "  to  the  purposes  of  the  Council "  ! 
By  the  Ordinance  approved  in  1893,  however,  the  expenses  of  the 
Council  have  become,  in  part,  a  first  charge  on  the  whole  University 
funds.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  question  of  the  Lord  Rector's 
Assessor.  It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  the  petition  as  to  the  submission  of 
Draft  Ordinances  was  not  granted.  The  Commission  was  not  com- 
pelled to  send  the  Draft  Ordinances  to  the  Council,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Commissioners  did  do  so,  and  now  that  the  Commission  is  dis- 
solved and  now  that  each  University  Court  takes  up  on  its  own  behalf 
each  function  of  the  Commission  and  continues  its  work,  so  also  it 
should  continue  its  voluntary  practice  and  send  to  the  Council  each  of 
its  Draft  Ordinances.  It  must  be  remembered  that  though  the  Com- 
mission did  send  its  Ordinance  to  the  Council,  it  never  invited  criticism 
of  it.  The  Council  had  no  legal  status ;  but  each  student  had,  because 
his  interests  were  directly  concerned.  When,  however,  the  Council 
received  recognition  as  the  authoritative  medium  representing  the 
general  body  of  students,  it  should  have  received,  in  that  respect,  the 
privilege  of  being  heard  ;  and,  as  at  present  in  the  case  of  the  question 
of  reform  of  the  Medical  curriculum,  its  criticism  and  suggestions 
would  be  of  no  small  use  to  the  University  Courts.  It  was  not  until 
1895  that  the  Commissioners  issued  an  Ordinance  granting  a  Constitu- 
tion to  the  Councils.  The  salient  points  in  this  Constitution  have  been 
incidentally  referred  to  ;  but  it  can  be  at  once  gathered  that  the 
University  Court  is  the  supreme  body,  for  sect.  2  says,  "  After 
the  University  Court  has  approved  of  the  Constitution  of  a  Students' 
Representative  Council  in  any  University,  alterations  in  the  said  Con- 
stitution shall  be  of  no  effect  unless  and  until  they  shall  receive  the 
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approval  of  the  University  Court";  and  sect.  3,  sub-sect.  1,  is 
not  less  important :  "  The  Students'  Representative  Council  shall  be 
entitled  to  petition  the  Senatus  Academicus  with  regard  to  any  matter 
affecting  the  teaching  and  discipline  of  the  University,  and  the  Senatus 
Academicus  shall  dispose  of  the  matter  of  the  petition,  or  shall,  if  so 
prayed,  forward  any  such  petition  to  the  University  Court  with  such 
observations  as  it  may  think  fit  to  make  thereon  "  ;  and  again,  in  sub- 
sect.  2  :  "  The  Students'  Representative  Council  shall  be  entitled 
to  petition  the  University  Court  with  regard  to  any  matter  affecting 
the  students  other  than  those  falling  under  the  immediately  preceding 
sub-section."  These  are  powers  which  have  been  used  with  great  effect 
in  the  past.  It  is  possible  for  them,  probably,  to  be  used  with  more 
effectiveness  in  the  future — when  the  general  body  of  students  recog- 
nise the  true  scope  of  its  powers,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  by  toler- 
ance but  by  right  that  it  can  make  its  voice  heard  and  its  appeals 
receive  fair  and  adequate  attention. 

It  will  not  be  without  interest,  and  it  will  certainly  give  a 
sequence  to  our  remarks,  if  we  quote  a  few  words  from  an  excellent 
"  Students3  Handbook "  which  has  been  sent  to  us  from  Glasgow 
University,  and  which  shows  in  itself  a  splendid  branch  of  Council 
enterprise  and  activity  :  "  The  Council  immediately  on  its  forma- 
tion began  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  University,  and  in 
Session  1887-88,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Glasgow  Council,  the  four 
Councils  of  the  Scottish  Universities  approached  the  Universities  Com- 
missioners, with  the  satisfactory  result  that  the  Students'  Representa- 
tive Council  received  recognition  as  having  official  status.  The  con- 
certed action  of  the  four  Councils  at  this  time  led  to  the  Annual 
Inter-University  Conference,  at  whichmatters  of  common  interest  are 
discussed  and  action  taken  if  considered  advisable.  The  delegates  also 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  interesting  details  in  connection  with  student  life 
at  the  other  Universities,  which  may  with  advantage  be  brought  to  the 
notice  of  their  fellow-students  "  (p.  75).  The  italics  are  our  own.  It  was 
not  until  1895,  as  we  have  mentioned,  that  the  Councils  of  the  Scottish 
Universities  got  a  Constitution  from  the  Commissioners.  It  is  true  that 
it  was  at  the  Inter-University  Conference  held  at  Glasgow  in  1894 
that  it  was  resolved  "to  approach  the  Universities  Commissioners  "  for 
a  Constitution ;  but  the  suggestion  came  from  Edinburgh,  as  can  be 
clearly  gathered  from  the  official  report  of  the  Inter-Universities 
Committee,  which  runs  :  "  With  regard  to  the  last  item  on  the 
Edinburgh  list  of  business — namely,  the  framing  of  a  Constitution 
for  the  Councils  by  the  Commission — Mr  Tullo  moved  that  the 
Commissioners  be  petitioned  to  ratify  the  existing  Constitution  of  the 
four  Councils.  This  was  unanimously  agreed  to."  But  with  the 
quotation  as  a  whole  we  are  in  entire  agreement.  The  Inter- 
Universities  Committee  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  standing 
Committees  of  the  Council.  Each  year  four  delegates  from  each  of 
the  four  Universities  meet  at  one  of  the  four  Universities.  One  often 
hears  the  question  asked,   "What  good  do  these  Conferences  do?" 
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On  looking  over  the  very  numerous  recommendations  which  have 
been  made  by  these  Conferences,  we  find  that  eighty-eight  per  cent, 
of  these  have  been  accepted  and  put  into  force  by  the  authorities  to 
whom  they  have  been  addressed.  Each  recommendation  which  is 
made  at  a  Conference  has  subsequently  to  be  ratified  by  each  of  the 
constituent  Councils.  This  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  eveiy 
recommendation  has  been  thoroughly  discussed,  and  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Conference  transmits  the  recommendation  to  its 
proper  destination,  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  are  bound  to  feel 
that  it  comes  to  them  with  the  added  weight  of  the  student  opinion 
of  the  four  Universities.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  in  detail 
all  the  subjects  that  have  come  up  for  discussion ;  they  range  wide 
enough  and  are  divergent  enough  to  include  the  Double  Final  in 
Medicine,  an  Inter-University  Magazine,  Cheap  Railway  Fares  for 
Students  at  Christmas,  and  an  address  to  Mr  Andrew  Carnegie.  But 
it  is  not  altogether  in  the  formation  of  such  specific  recommendations 
that  the  "  good "  of  a  Conference  lies.  To  realise  another  "  good  " 
quite  as  important  of  which  it  is  the  cause,  one  has  to  think  of  the 
time  when  neither  Council  nor  Conference  existed.  "Before  that 
time  University  life  was  no  life  at  all.  It  was  a  stagnant,  dull 
stream  which  sluggishly  flowed  through  the  veins  of  the  University 
corpus."  There  was  no  unity  in  Scottish  stiident  life :  there  was 
a  deadly  exclusiveness  reigning  over  each  of  the  four  Universities,  and 
just  as  the  individual  Council  set  itself  to  develop  academic  spirit 
and  foster  academic  unity  within  its  own  sphere,  so  the  Conference 
of  the  four  Universities  extended  and  broadened  these  principles. 
Intercourse  with  other  Universities  was  thus  essential  to  the  true 
fulfilment  of  the  Council's  aim.  It  was  felt  that  Universities  were 
not  rival  institutions.  Each  lives  for  the  same  cause — the  cause  of 
enlightenment — each  has  its  work  to  perform  in  its  own  sphere, 
but  co-operation  is  essential  to  successful  action.  Inter-University 
Conferences  help  to  establish  and  maintain  intact  the  bond  of 
friendliness  and  goodwill  which  now  subsists  between  all  the  Scottish 
Universities,  they  tend  to  cement  closer  that  feeling  of  unity  which 
must  subsist  between  sister  Universities,  and  they  keep  the  machinery 
of  academic  life  in  good  working  order,  so  that  at  any  time,  should 
the  need  arise,  the  Universities  may  assist  each  other  to  overcome 
some  supreme  difficulty.  This  year,  the  Conference  at  Aberdeen 
recommended  that  the  Councils  of  the  Scottish  Universities  should 
participate  by  delegation  in  the  British  University  Congress  to  be 
held  in  London  in  June  of  this  year  (1905).  While  it  has  been  felt 
that  such  a  Conference  may  do  much  to  draw  the  brotherhood  of 
British  students  closer  together,  it  has  also  been  felt  that  it  can  never 
be  of  the  same  practical  importance  as  the  Conference  of  the  Scottish 
Universities,  which  are  all  under  one  and  the  same  Act  of  Parliament, 
are  so  far  a  distinctive  educational  unit,  and  should  ascend  the  ladder 
of  reform  and  progress  as  far  as  possible  in  unison. 

From  the  work  of  the  Inter-Universities  it  is  an  easy  transition  to 
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that  of  the  International  Academic  Committee.  This  Committee  finds 
its  sphere  of  labour  in  establishing  international  relations  with  foreign 
Universities.  Its  duties  are  as  follows  : — (1)  To  maintain  academic  re- 
lations with  and  arrange  for  the  reception  of  delegates  from  foreign 
Universities ;  (2)  to  supply  all  information  possible  to  students  from 
abroad  ;  and  (3)  to  furnish  introductions  and  such  information  as  may- 
be in  its  power  to  students  going  to  study  at  foreign  Universities.  An 
old  President  of  the  Council  (Mr  Douglas),  in  speaking  of  this  Com- 
mittee, said  that  the  Council  had  done  a  great  service  in  bringing 
Scottish  students  into  touch  with  students  of  foreign  countries.  In 
such  instances  as  the  Festivals  of  Bologna,  Paris,  and  Montpellier,  of 
which  there  are  elaborate  accounts  in  old  Students,  and  at  which 
Scottish  students  were  represented  by  members  of  the  various  Councils, 
intercourse  was  established  with  those  who  have  similar  aims  to  ours 
in  other  lands,  and  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  has  arisen  which  may  in 
future  put  to  shame — 

1 '  Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  Pike  and  Gun, 
Decide  all  controversies  by 
Infallible  Artillery." 

An  outcome  of  these  international  courtesies  was  the  resuscitation 
in  Paris  of  a  "  Scots  College,"  which  offered  immense  advantages  to 
Scottish  students  studying  there,  and  the  corresponding  foundation  here 
of  a  Committee  of  Patronage.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
name  of  Committee  of  Patronage,  as  being  obnoxious  to  Scotchmen,  was 
changed,  and  "  International  Academic  Committee  "  substituted.  It 
was  the  Tercentenary  Celebration  here  in  1884  that  inspired  the  idea 
of  international  academic  relations  throughout  France  ;  nor  was  it 
unfitting  that  it  should  find  in  Scotland  an  eager  ally.  But  it  was 
not  until  nearly  three  years  after  the  Sorbonne  celebrations  that 
Edinburgh  University  took  decisive  steps  to  encourage  the  friendly 
intercourse  of  our  students  with  foreign  Universities.  The  Council 
appointed  this  Committee  to  act  along  with  a  Committee  of  the 
Senatus.  This  Joint  Committee  sent  a  circular  to  all  the  Com- 
mittees mentioned  in  "  Minerva,"  a  University  year-book,  published 
in  Strassburg.  It  was  printed  in  English,  French,  and  German, 
and  expressed  the  willingness  to  give  all  information  with  regard  to 
student  life  and  institutions  here,  and  the  hope  that  like  informa- 
tion would  be  given  in  return.  Soon  after  this,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee held  a  reception  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  attended  by  the  most 
prominent  foreigners  connected  with  the  Association  ;  and  the  objects 
of  the  Committee  were  explained  and  discussed  by  such  men  as 
Professor  Von  Helmholz,  H.S.H.  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  Professor 
Bertrand  of  Paris,  Lord  Kelvin,  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  and  others. 
The  Committee,  now  that  the  idea  was  thoroughly  adopted  and  eagerly 
cherished,  considered  how  it  could   translate  it  into  the  best  practical 
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reality,  and  it  unhesitatingly  favoured  the  "Consular"  system.  An 
Honorary  Consul  was  procured  in  all  the  more  important  University 
towns.  He  is  invariably  a  gentleman  who  can  speak  English  and 
who  is  well  qualified  to  advise  and  help.  His  duties  consist  in  "  meet- 
ing men  who  have  an  introduction  from  the  Committee  and  in  giving 
them  all  necessary  information."  In  Edinburgh  the  Advisory  Mem- 
bers are  Drs  Schlapp,  Sarolea,  and  Cattanach,  and  from  them  or 
from  the  Convener  of  the  Committee,  any  student  who  desires  to 
go  abroad  or  to  come  here  may  receive  valuable  information.  In 
1896,  at  the  Inter-Universities  Conference,  after  the  delegates  from 
Edinburgh  submitted  the  bye-laws  relating  to  the  Committee  and  its 
work,  the  Conference  decided  unanimously  to  recommend  that  the 
system  be  adopted  as  a  national  one,  and  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Edinburgh  Council  be  authorised  to  initiate  the  work  in  the  name  of 
the  four  Councils.  The  system  was  then  set  agoing  on  a  national  basis. 
These  Consuls  represent  not  only  the  students  of  Edinburgh 
University,  but  of  all  the  Universities  of  Scotland  (and  recently  there 
have  been  some  appeals  from  some  of  the  English  Universities).  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  all  the  later  arrangements  were  made  by 
the  Committee  of  the  S.R.C.  without  the  co-operation  of  the  corre- 
sponding Committee  of  the  Senatus.  This  was  done  intentionally, 
as  it  was  felt  that  the  whole  scheme  was  of  the  nature  of  an  experi- 
ment, and  that  the  Councils  should  obtain  definite  results  and 
experience  before  suggesting  that  any  such  scheme  should  be  adopted 
by,  or  worked  in  the  name  of,  the  Universities  themselves.  Mr 
Walker  quoted  with  effect  a  passage  from  Burton's  "  Scot  Abroad  " 
in  his  address  to  the  Franco-Scottish  Society  at  its  anniversary  meet- 
ing in  1897,  and  we  give  it  here  as  having  an  interesting  bearing 
upon  the  work  of  this  important  Committee  : — 

"The  Church  (i.e.  R.C.)  supplied  something  then,  indeed,  which  we 
search  after  in  vain  in  the  present  day,  and  which  we  shall  only  achieve 
by  some  great  strides  in  academic  organisation  capable  of  supplying 
from  ivithin  what  was  then  supplied  from  without.  What  was  then 
supplied  was  no  less  than  that  cosmopolitan  nature  which  made  the 
University  not  merely  parochial,  or  merely  national,  but  universal,  as 
its  name  denoted.  The  temporal  prince  might  endow  the  academy 
with  lands  and  riches,  and  might  confer  upon  its  members  honourable 
and  lucrative  privileges ;  but  it  was  to  the  head  of  the  one  indivisible 
Church  that  the  power  belonged  of  franking  it  all  over  Christendom, 
and  establishing  throughout  the  civilised  world  a  freemasonry  of 
intellect  which  made  all  the  Universities,  as  it  were,  one  great 
corporation  of  the  learned  men  of  the  world.  When,  however,  in 
Protestant  countries,  the  old  Universities  became  poor,  or  when  a 
change  of  condition  demanded  the  foundation  of  a  new  University, 
it  was  difficult  to  restore  anything  so  simple  and  grand  as  that  old 
community  of  privileges  which  made  the  member  of  one  University  a 
citizen  of  all  others,  according  to  his  rank,  whether  he  were  laureated 
in  Paris  or  Bologna,  Upsala  or  St  Andrews." 


MR    JAMES    WALKER,    C.A. 

Hon.  Auditor  to  the   Council  since  18S9. 
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At  the  present  moment  the  Committeeisprobablymoreenergeticthan 
ever  before.  It  had  for  some  time  under  its  consideration  a  scheme  for 
publishing,  in  the  form  of  a  booklet,  the  store  of  information  which  has 
been  gathered  in  recent  years  regarding  the  facilities  offered  by  foreign 
Universities  to  Scottish  students,  and  it  hopes  to  be  able  to  complete  that 
scheme  during  the  coming  year.  This  booklet  will  be  unique;  it  will  con- 
tain all  the  most  valuable  information  regarding  each  of  the  University 
towns  abroad  and  the  University  institutions  and  residences  within 
them  —  all  culled  from  the  first-hand  knowledge  of  those  who 
have  studied  there.  It  is  by  such  means  as  these  that  the  Council, 
through  its  Committee,  is  endeavouring  to  hasten  the  taking  of  these 
strides  in  academic  organisation  from  within  which  will  re-establish 
what  was  in  former  centuries  supplied  from  without,  and  the  want  of 
which  has  long  been  deplored  by  students  throughout  the  world  as 
the  torch  of  learning  leads  them  towards  lands  other  than  their  own. 

"When  the  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen,  M.P.  (now  Viscount  Goschen) 
came  up  to  deliver  his  splendid  Rectorial  Address  on  the  "Imagination" 
in  1891,  when  "everything  went  without  a  hitch  from  start  to  finish," 
a  special  number  of  the  Student  was  published,  and  it  was  then  said 
that  that  number  would  be  remembered  as  marking  a  completely  new 
departure  in  the  paper,  as  on  no  previous  occasion  was  a  Student  ever 
published  out  of  its  usual  weekly  course.  The  progress  of  the  Student 
was  until  then,  according  to  the  writer,  as  regular  as  that  of  a  planet, 
appearing  punctually  at  stated  periods  and  then  relapsing  into 
"  darkness  and  eclipse  "  until  the  next  time  of  its  vision  came 
round.  That  number,  therefore,  if  the  simile  were  duly  carried 
out,  was  like  a  meteor  or  comet  shooting  madly  from  its  sphere ; 
and  the  encouragement  that  was  given  to  this  eccentric  invader,  as  was 
hoped,  has  justified  subsequent  editors  in  issuing  their  "  brilliant 
matter  out  of  season "  !  One  has  to  admit  the  truth  of  the 
statement  made  above,  with  regard  to  the  publishing  of  the  Student 
in  a  regular  weekly  course,  if  one  is  to  consider  only  the  history  of 
the  Student  from  the  date  at  which  it  came  to  be  controlled  by  an 
Editorial  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council ;  but  most  of  us  like 
to  date  the  origin  of  the  present  Student  a  year  or  more  previous 
to  that  event,  when  it  was  published  as  "  The  Student  :  a  Casual " 
by  Mr  Buist  on  his  own  responsibility.  Then,  as  now,  the  Student 
was  printed  at  the  Darien  Press,  and  Mr  Common  remembers  how 
the  newsboys  emphasised  the  "  Kay -shool "  nature  of  the  production 
which  they  were  privileged  to  sell.  In  the  first  number,  we  find 
that  the  last  page  was  devoted  to,  among  other  things,  "  Letters  to 
the  Editor  "  and  a  Postscript.  Our  readers  will  appreciate  the  humour 
of  the  curt  announcement  under  the  heading  of  "  Letters  to  the 
Editor  "  which  runs  :  "  We  have  been  too  busy  to  write  any. — Ed."  ; 
and  they  will  be  interested  in  the  postscript  which  says  :  "  The 
frequency  with  which  I  casually  turn  out  will  depend  upon  the 
necessary  support  given  me  on  these  occasions  by  those  who  wish 
some  interchange  of  student  thought  and  news.     Society  announce- 
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merits  of  importance  claiming  admission  will  be  kindly  entertained. 
A  series  of  students'  songs  of  merit  and  interest  will  begin  in  the 
next  number,  and  where  possible,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  give 
the  melodies,  in  the  hope  of  ministering  to  good-humoured  and  happy 
men  !  "  In  his  next  editorial  he  says  :  "  Having  committed  the  youth- 
ful indiscretion  of  starting  off  without  saying  whither  we  were  going, 
we  now  feel  duly  repentant,  and  should  like  to  take  our  readers  into 
our  confidence.  There  is  among  Edinburgh  students  a  chronic  kind  of 
journalistic  fever,  which  every  now  and  then  breaks  out  into  a  few 
stray  numbers.  These  have  hitherto  invariably  lacked  permanence, 
partly  because  the  infected  individuals  were  speedily  removed  by  the 
M.A.  degree,  and  partly  because  inexperience  of  business  or  other 
like  causes  threw  the  wet  blanket  of  a  deficit  over  the  ardour  of  the 
journalists.  Hitherto  the  most  prolonged  medium  for  the  expression 
of  undergraduate  feeling  was  the  then  maligned  '  College  Column.' " 
A  glance  at  the  history  of  our  University  journalism  bears  out  the 
theory  of  "journalistic  fever  that  broke  out  into  a  few  stray  numbers." 
Very  far  back  we  come  across  vigorous  attempts ;  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  give  some  details  about  them  all,  but  that  would  be  beyond 
our  province.  They  are  all  worth  mentioning,  but  possibly  the 
greatest  interest  centres  round  the  Maga,  the  Lapsus  Linguae,  and 
those  pamphlets  of  Stevenson  which  are  among  the  most  treasured 
documents  in  the  Advocates'  Library.  It  was  not  given  to  any  of 
the  "  attempts "  to  outlive  the  span  of  three  years.  There  was  no 
guarantee  for  continuity.  These  papers  were  run  by  a  few  friends 
or  by  a  club,  and  when  these  friends  left  or  the  club  broke  up,  no 
successors  were  left.  The  great  advantage,  therefore,  which  accrues 
from  the  Council's  control  of  the  University  Magazine  is  the  guarantee 
which  it  gives  for  a  continuity  in  aim  and  policy  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  advantage  will  always  outweigh  any  disadvantages  that 
any  responsible  Editorial  Committee  finds  itself  labouring  under. 
And,  further,  it  is  fitting  that  the  body  which  built  "  the  edifice  of 
social  life"  should  control  and  provide  the  means  of  giving  expression 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  students  it  represents.  If  the  Maga,  to 
take  an  example,  was  not  destined  to  have  continuity,  it  did  not 
hesitate  to  congratulate  the  students  of  Edinburgh  "  on  the  appearance 
at  length  (1835)  of  a  respectable  journal  among  them."  What  a 
vulgar  screech  of  triumph  it  gives,  as  it  announces  the  demise 
of  such  "  shabby  two-pennies "  as  the  "  Snobs'  Journal "  which 
dared  come  forth  as  academic  rivals !  It  promised  a  regular 
gallery  of  portraits  of  the  great  luminaries  yclept  professors  "  that 
adorn  the  chairs  of  this  University."  (These  were  the  days  of  the 
giants — Christopher  North,  Chalmers,  Munro  Tertius,  Christison,  Syme, 
and  Bell.)  "  One  shall  illuminate  each  number  until  the  whole  appear 
and  form  a  constellation  which  shall  dazzle,  and  combined  with  the 
coruscation  of  intellect  in  the  pages  of  our  Maga  shall  sink  Fraser  into 
insignificance,  and  make  the  great  North  himself  tremble  for  his  ebony 
sceptre."     Its  price  was  threepence  and  not  twopence,  so  as  to  keep  it 
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from  snobs  !     Its  articles  were  bold  in  the  extreme  :  it  loved  hard- 
hitting, and  its  coarseness  was  frequent,  and  Swift  and  Rabelais  were 
the  apparent  sources  of  much  inspiration.      Some  there  are  who  assert 
that  the  press  cannot  well  be  muzzled,  and  that  if  officialty  brings  a  firm 
financial  basis  and  easier  success,  it  at  the  same  time  entails  the  loss 
of  much  of  what  goes  to  make  up  a  thoroughly  literary  magazine  ! 
The    Maga   said    of  itself  with  sublime  genius,  "  She  shall  take  her 
seat  amongst  the  stars  as  a  constellation  amid  constellations,  without 
passing  through  the  portals  of  death."     But,  alas  !  all  that  was  but  the 
blossoming  of  the  aloe,  and  the  Maya  expired  in  a  burst  of  splendour. 
And  as  we  look  back  on  it,  the  years  become  clearer,  and  the  old  fashions 
and  forms  of  another  time  come  into  view.      And  yet  it  is  the  same  old 
University  and  the  same  old  world  of  students.      It  is  for  this  that  a 
magazine  is  valuable,  for  it  gives,  as  little  else  can,  a  glimpse  into  the 
past.     The  generation  of  1835  with  its  humours,  its  customs,  and  its 
manners,   is  vividly  before   us  in  the  pages  of  its  magazine,   and    if 
the  verdict  of  posterity  on  the  Maga  be  not  that  of  itself  when  it 
describes  itself  as   the  "  Vade  mecum  of  the  true  sublime,"  still  it 
has  in  some  way  accomplished  what  it  boasted.      And  to  come  to  our 
own  times,  how  each  editor  makes  up  his  mind  never  to  rest  satisfied 
until  he  has  every  student  in  his  University  buying  the  Student  for 
himself,  and  carefully  treasuring  it  up  as  a  memento  of  his  college 
days — probably    the    happiest    days   of   his   life  !     Now    the   Council 
provides  for  each  student  the  means  of  ever  living  the  past  in  the 
present,   of    keeping    in    touch    with    old    associations    and    interests 
and    receiving    inspiration     from     old     landmarks.       Not    long    ago 
we    came   across    a    graduate   of   our   University   who   was   prepared 
to    give    any  price    for   a  set  of  the  Student    of    the    early    nineties 
when  he  was  an  undergraduate ;  but  he  sought  in  vain,  and  frankly 
confessed  that  it  was  but  poor  economy  to  read  second-hand  copies, 
or    be   satisfied   with   the    reading   of   the   copy   of  a   friend  !     It   is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  Council  entertained  the  idea  of  a  University 
magazine  for  Scotland  before  it  gave  serious  consideration  to  a  magazine 
for  its  own  University.      All  the  academic  bodies  in  Scotland  were  con- 
sulted, and  they  were  unanimous  in  their  approval  of  the  project.      But 
the  idea  died  to  be  revived  intermittently.   This  year,  however,  the  Inter- 
Universities  Conference  at  Aberdeen  approved  of  an  Inter-Universities 
magazine  on  a  somewhat   different  basis;  and  the   scheme   has   been 
ratified  by  each  of  the  four  Councils,  as  has  also  been  a  scheme  put 
forward    at     the    English    and    Welsh     Universities     Congress    last 
year  for  a  British  University  Review.      In  the  latter  case,  the  Scottish 
Councils    are    to   be    presented    with    shares,    and   have    no   financial 
responsibility.      It  was  thought  that  the  Council,  providing  as  it  did  a 
succession  of  student  legislators,  might  advisably  publish  a  paper  as  a 
means   of   contact  between   itself  and  the   general  body  of  students. 
The  "  casual  "  nature  of  the  independent  Student,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  had  many  disadvantages.      It  was  strongly  felt  that  a  regular 
medium   for  the  interchange  of    opinion  was   most  essential   if  the 
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new  ideas  of  corporate  life  and  academic  unity  which  the  Council 
introduced  were  to  be  fostered  and  were  to  continue  to  have  a  real 
meaning.  But  then  financial  difficulties  supervened.  The  Council 
had  been  in  debt,  and  hesitated  to  accept  the  risk  of  a  loss.  How- 
ever, almost  seventeen  years  ago  the  die  was  cast,  and  a  contem- 
porary report  reads  :  "  One  of  the  main  achievements  of  the  Council 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  University 
magazine."  The  Committee  in  charge  had  to  acknowledge  a  deficit 
of  over  twenty  pounds  over  ten  summer  numbers ;  but  there  is  the 
hope  that  springs  eternal  in  the  Student  Committee  in  the  next 
sentence :  "  The  success  or  failure  of  the  Student  cannot  be 
judged  from  the  result  of  a  summer  session,  and  the  Council  is 
sanguine  that  with  the  increased  winter  circulation  and  advertisements, 
it  is  possible  not  only  to  clear  off  the  deficit  balance,  but  also  to 
realise  a  profit."  And  next  year  it  was  regarded  as  "prosperous" 
with  an  estimated  debt  of  twenty-six  pounds  !  But  "  apart  from  the 
financial  point  of  view  there  was  much  room  for  congratulation.  A 
steadily  increasing  interest  in  the  paper  has  been  shown  in  many 
ways,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  feeling  of  sympathy  which  is 
spreading  over  the  University,  will  lead  men  to  support  more  and 
more  a  paper  which  claims  to  be  representative  of  the  various  phases 
of  University  life."  Despite  the  effort  of  Mr  J.  F.  Carruthers,  who 
spent  much  time,  skill,  and  patience  over  the  business  matters  of  the 
paper,  the  "inevitable  loss"  continued  to  recur  and  to  hamper  the 
Council  and  the  Committee  until  the  hopeful  report  of  1891,  which 
takes  the  "opportunity  of  recording  the  Council's  indebtedness  to 
Mr  James  Walker,  C.A.,  owing  to  whose  energetic  industry,  business 
talent,  and  ungrudging  labour  the  magazine  is  now  placed  on  a  sound 
financial  basis,  and  is  worked  on  thorough  business  principles."  Since 
that  date  there  have  been  years  when  there  was  a  small  deficit ;  but 
so  steady  has  been  the  profit  within  these  last  years  that  the  Council 
has  come  to  look  upon  its  magazine  as  one  of  its  means  of  support. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  the  magazine  has  not  been  the 
butt  of  irrational  and  bitter  hostility,  that  there  have  been  unfortunate 
incidents  with  regard  to  it  both  within  and  without  the  Committee 
and  the  Council ;  but  its  paths,  on  the  whole,  have  been  the  paths  of 
pleasantness,  and  its  ways  have  been  the  ways  of  peace.  It  has  had 
triumphs  in  the  M'Ewan  Hall  and  Bazaar  numbers,  and  it  tasted  the 
reward  of  those  that  soar  too  high  in  the  New  Century  Number. 
The  Editorial  Committee  never  loses  an  opportunity  to  issue  a  special 
number  in  connection  with  any  matter  or  event  of  academic  interest, 
thus  stimulating  interest  and  binding  all  the  constituent  elements  in 
the  University  closer  together.  It  usually  publishes  twenty  numbers 
each  year,  and  the  price  of  each  has  been  fixed  at  threepence — not, 
however,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  Maga  fixed  that  price  !  Nor 
are  the  aims  of  the  Student  quite  identical  with  those  of  this  inde- 
pendent and  illustrious  predecessor — chiefly  because  in  the  earlier 
decades  of  last  century  the  times  were  freer,  in  every  way,  and  a 
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corresponding  tone  was  not  seriously  objected  to.  Now  with  the  advent 
of  the  Council  and  organisation  and  social  and  corporate  life,  the 
reckless  freedom  of  the  earlier  time  has  given  place  to  the  higher 
liberty  and  deeper  responsibility  to  the  body  corporate  and  to  the 
individual,  without  the  attainment  of  which  the  Council  and  its  work 
would  have  been  meaningless.  The  Student  has  ever  prided  itself 
on  the  fact  that  it  is  the  interpreter  of  real  student  opinion,  that  it 
is  the  regular  medium  of  academic  thought  and  academic  interests, 
social,  intellectual,  and  physical,  that  it  gives  force  and  stability  to 
the  ideas  of  the  Council  to  which  it  is  responsible,  and  that  it  inspires 
men  with  that  genuine  esprit  de  corps  which  an  Alma  Mater  should 
have  as  her  chief  reward.  Nor  is  it  local  in  its  ambition.  It 
is  the  great  bond  of  union  between  our  University  and  the  others 
throughout  the  world.  As  each  issue  appears,  over  sixty  copies 
are  sent  out  as  exchanges  to  as  many  Universities  scattered 
over  the  Old  World  and  the  New ;  and  it  will  be  excusable 
if  as  an  adequate  proof  of  the  fact  that  this  important  branch  of  the 
Council's  work  has  been  carried  on  in  a  manner  worthy  alike  of  the 
first  Council  and  of  our  great  University,  we  cull  one  or  two  opinions 
from  contemporary  magazines  :  "  The  Student  has  maintained  a  very 
high  standard  of  excellence.  ...  In  our  opinion,  it  is  the  best 
University  journal "  ;  and  again  from  across  the  sea  the  glad  tidings 
come  that  "  the  Student  is  the  best  and  brightest  paper  we  know." 
Not  so  very  long  ago  when  the  "  malignant  deity  of  criticism " 
unsteadied  an  editor  not  so  much  to  outpour  editorial  wrath  as 
reasonable  contempt,  the  general  question  of  tone  and  standard  to 
regulate  the  magazine  came  up.  "  While  avoiding,  as  far  as  in  our 
power,  the  flippancy  and  superficiality  which  are  too  apt  to  creep 
into  a  paper  of  narrow  scope  and  appealing  only  to  a  limited  circle, 
it  is  yet  necessary  to  beware  of  falling  into  a  dull  didactic  or  even 
a  coldly  critical  position.  We  ourselves  belong  to  the  class  of  which  we 
are  the  organ,  and  the  same  sentiments  should  equally  animate  us. 
We  have  youth  on  our  side ;  and  if  we  should  err  it  will  be  better 
to  do  so  through  excess  of  spirits  than  through  lack  of  them."  It 
is  well  to  note  these  italicised  words.  If  students  complain  about 
their  magazine  at  any  University,  they  should  remember  that  the 
magazine  is  theirs,  and  that  it  will  reflect  their  attitude,  and  be  as 
they  make  it.  The  Editorial  Committee  is  composed  usually  of 
hard-working  men,  who  give  their  services  voluntarily,  and  seek  in 
return  but  fair  criticism  and  kindly  consideration.  The  standard  of 
the  Student  can  never  be  immutable  ;  but  its  recognised  standard  is 
ever  to  be  a  faithful  representation  of  the  best  that  is  in  its  sphere 
and  to  avoid  the  extremes.  "  To  read  the  early  volumes  of  Blackwood 
is  a  mental  tonic  for  those  who  have  become  sick  of  the  psychological 
analysis  or  Society  pictures  painted  in  semitones  that  constitute  the 
bulk  of  our  present  literature.  No  doubt  the  rude  and  boisterous  fun, 
the  unflagging  flow  of  animal  spirits,  would  seem  '  coarse '  to  those 
whose  delicate  palates  can  stand  nothing  stronger  than  the  microscopic 
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study  of  unhealthy  minds ;  but  in  what  modern  periodical  have  we 
the  individuality  and  humour  of  those  men  who  produced  the  'Noctes 
Ambrosianae '  1 "  Not  that  it  was  ever  proposed  that  the  Student 
should  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Christopher  North — such  a  proceed- 
ing would  have  been  impossible  as  well  as  absurd ;  but  the  Student 
always  maintained  that  to  be  simply  natural  was  half  the  battle.  It 
has  never  been  deterred  by  the  word  "  ephemeral " — in  fact  it  could 
never  have  been  representative  were  that  not  so.  For  the  student 
himself  is  but  an  ephemeral  being ;  his  course  is  short  until  he 
blossoms  out  as  minister,  doctor,  lawyer ;  fresh  generations  succeed 
one  another,  and 

"  Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision 
Leave  not  a  wrack  behind." 

The  Scottish  Univei*sities  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  mediaeval 
Universities  of  the  Continent.  These  latter  felt  as  we  do  now,  that 
a  «reat  responsibility  attached  itself  to  that  important  body  of  men 
who  find  themselves  for  the  first  time  under  the  academic  influence 
of  the  University,  and  who  are  designated  in  Edinburgh  "  Freshers." 
At  Aberdeen  and  St  Andrews,  however,  they  are  known  as  "Bejans." 
This  term  came  from  the  University  of  Paris  ;  "  Bec-jaune,"  in  falconry, 
meaning  a  "  callow  hawk  just  out  of  the  nest,"  fresh  from  home  and 
home  influences,  a  first  year's  man.  In  this  body  of  men  there  is  a 
strange  combination  of  strength  and  weakness.  With  them  lies  the 
University  life  of  the  future.  They  can,  as  it  were,  make  or  mar  it. 
And  yet  how  weak  some  of  them  are,  those  only  who  have  had 
experience,  know.  The  Council  felt  long  ago  that  (as  Professor 
Masson  once  said)  "  that  student,  or  that  man,  devoted  to  intellectual 
matters,  would  be  grievously  lop-sided,  and  would  be  incapable  of  his 
best  effort,  unless  he  had  also  the  opportunity  of  meeting  and  conversing 
with — ay,  and  of  fighting  with,  if  necessary — his  fellows  of  the  same 
kind  "  (vide  old  Student),  and  between  the  two  extremes  implied  there 
we  have  the  ideal  man  who,  while  allowing  himself  that  solitude  and 
thought  necessary  for  the  truest  culture,  yet  allows  his  individuality  to 
enter  into  a  component  part  of  the  body  social,  and  thus  assists  and  is 
assisted  to  develop  men,  not  into  prigs  and  pedants  nor  into  brute 
beasts,  but  into  men  and  citizens.  What  has  been  done  by  the  Council 
to  produce  this  educated  citizen  is  seen  in  every  one  of  its  aims  and  in 
its  history — from  its  chef-d'oeuvre,  the  Union,  to  its  least  pretentious 
work.  When  the  "  Fresher  "  comes  up,  he  finds  that  the  path  that 
avoids  the  extremes  is  made  easy  for  him,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  is  for  long  ignorant  of  the  guardian  angel  that  shows  him  the  way. 
It  is  not  in  return  for  the  guinea  which  he  pays  on  matriculation  that 
he  gets  his  Handbook.  The  Council  Report  of  1895  modestly  states 
that  "  the  Council  has  this  year  entered  upon  a  completely  new  under- 
taking in  publishing  a  student's  Handbook,  containing  information 
about  University  life  and  institutions  likely  to  be  useful  to  students." 
It  may  not  have  been  in  Edinburgh  that  this  idea,  which  has  been  taken 
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up  with  such  zest,  was  first  realised  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  it  was  first 
inspired  by  the  need  of  some  handbook  to  solve  the  intricacies  of 
Infirmary  classes  and  lectures  here.  At  first,  and  for  some  years,  the 
Council  thought  it  necessary  to  charge  a  sum  not  exceeding  sixpence 
for  each  copy ;  but  now,  by  means  of  its  advertisements,  over  three 
thousand  copies  of  this  publication,  which  contains  over  a  hundred 
pages,  are  published  by  a  committee  of  the  Council,  and  distributed 
gratis  among  all  the  students  of  the  University  as  they  matriculate. 
On  the  safe  assumption  that  each  student  reads  the  Handbook,  it  is 
no  longer  true  that  "  it  does  not  need  natural  or  acquired  misanthropy 
for  a  man  to  pass  through  an  entire  University  course,  and  take  a 
degree,  without  knowing  a  single  fellow-student  better  than  he  did  on 
the  first  day  of  his  matriculation."  The  Freshman  is  at  once  carried, 
as  it  were,  into  the  "  swim  of  affairs."  There  is  nothing  of  interest 
connected  with  the  University  that  is  not  touched  upon  :  the  ways  of 
attaching  himself  to  the  various  societies  and  to  the  Union  are  made 
clear;  he  is  guided  as  to  his  courses  of  study  and  as  to  his  recreations; 
the  important  dates  of  the  session  are  emphasised — indeed,  there  is 
nothing  of  value  left  unnoticed ;  and,  withal,  the  production  is  literary 
and  made  artistic  by  means  of  numerous  plates.  The  Council  has, 
further,  appointed  Advisory  Committees — one  in  Law  and  one  in 
Medicine ;  and  the  first  year's  man  will  find  these  of  very  great  assist- 
ance, because  they  will  not  only  guide  him  towards  the  best  possible 
course  of  study,  but  they  will  also  see  that,  if  necessary,  he  is  introduced 
to  men  of  his  year  and  to  others,  and  to  any  of  the  organisations  "which 
in  this  democratic  University  are  usually  open  to  all  who  care  to  take 
advantage  of  them."  Within  recent  years  "  a  new  and  large  element, 
a  company  of  Amazons  to  our  regiment,"  was  introduced  into  our 
University,  which  has  become  now  one  of  the  great  training  schools  for 
women;  and  "as  regards  the  Council,  in  order  that  the  earthly  paradise 
may  be  in  no  way  incomplete,  the  Council  is  so  constituted  that  it  is 
permitted  to  Eve  to  abide  by  Adam  in  the  garden."  To  watch  over 
their  interests,  there  is  a  permanent  Women's  Committee ;  and  it  has 
laboured  successfully  to  better  their  position,  especially  as  regards 
reading-room  accommodation  and  athletics.  The  women  students 
are  allowed  to  elect  five  of  their  number  by  ballot  to  seats  on  the 
Council ;  and  these  five  co-opt  a  few  more  on  to  the  Women's  Com- 
mittee, but  these  latter  have  not  the  privilege  of  a  seat  on  the  Council. 
The  Convener  of  this  Committee  can  always  be  approached  for  advice 
as  to  a  proper  course  of  study  or  for  any  other  information  that  may 
be  of  assistance  to  a  lady  undergraduate ;  and  the  Committee  as  a 
whole,  being  in  the  nature  of  a  miniature  though  responsible  Council, 
very  adequately  conserves  the  best  interests  of  the  ever-growing 
company  it   represents. 

The  foregoing  pages  will  have  attained  their  main  object  if  they 
are  successful  in  giving  a  fair  estimate  of  what  the  Council  has 
done  within  the  narrow  time  of  twenty-one  years,  and  mainly 
by    means    of    its    standing    Committees,     to     realise    the     higher 
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and  better  ideals  of  a  University.  They  will,  however,  have 
failed  in  their  aim  if  they  do  not  convince  their  readers  that  the 
Council  has  met  with  very  gratifying  success  in  all  its  manifold 
activities,  and  that  a  large  measure  of  this  success  has  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  its  advent  was  opportune — indeed  a  necessity,  that 
its  prime  movers  were  able  men  who  formulated  for  it  a  clear  and 
deBnite  purpose,  and  that  it  has  sought  this  purpose  calmly  and 
unostentatiously,  and  in  the  seeking  has  won  for  itself  from  the  other 
elements  in  the  University  kindly  recognition  as  a  power  for  good  in 
the  elevation  and  widening  of  student  life.  True,  it  has  ever  cherished 
the  spirit  of  reform — "the  reform  of  existing  evils";  and  it  is  a 
commonplace  how  detrimental  that  spirit  may  be  to  good  feeling  from 
another  body  like  the  University  Court  whose  instinct  is,  justly  or 
unjustly,  said  to  be  conservative  !  But  the  Council  has  ever  tempered 
the  rampant  spirit  of  reform  with  the  gentler  spirits  of  sympathy  and 
construction.  Apart  from  the  work  of  the  standing  Committees,  the 
Council  has  a  hundred  and  one  requests  to  make  to  the  Court  or  the 
Senatus  or  suggestions  to  offer.  It  may  have  worried  the  authorities 
and  itself  with  a  "  cap  and  gown "  plebiscite  (which,  by  the  way, 
let  Edinburgh  remain  the  sole  gownless  University  in  Scotland),  or 
pressed  them  with  appeals  for  changes  in  class  hours,  in  examinations 
and  examiners,  for  ventilation  and  accommodation  in  lecture  theatres 
and  in  class-rooms,  for  intimation  of  results,  for  suspension  of  ordi- 
nances— and  numerous  other  things  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
various  courses  of  study  in  the  various  faculties ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  never  loses  an  opportunity  to  show  its  eager  willingness  to  co- 
operate with  the  supreme  body  to  make  a  great  public  and  academic 
occasion  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  the  Alma  Mater.  The  great 
student  element  could  never  on  these  occasions  be  properly  represented 
without  the  Council.  It  prides  itself  in  the  many  glowing  acknow- 
ledgments of  its  almost  unbroken  series  of  good  services  which  it  has 
already  received  from  Principals  and  Rectors.  Three  thousand  students 
could  never  express  without  it  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  they  were 
under  to  such  princely  benefactors  as  Mr  M'Ewan  or  Sir  John  Usher ; 
nor  could  a  united  farewell  reach  Sir  William  Muir  as  he  left  us  after 
such  long  and  honourable  service  ;  nor  united  congratulation  reach, 
among  others,  Sir  William  Turner,  who  now  adorns  the  Principal's 
chair,  and  the  goodly  number  of  knights  who  grace  our  Professoriate ; 
nor  the  voice  of  sympathy  go  forth  to  the  friends  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lothian  and  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin,  two  of  our  most  distinguished 
Lord  Rectors  ;  nor  to  the  friends  of  distinguished  Professors  and  of 
many  a  worthy  son  of  our  Alma  Mater.  When  Lord  Dufferin  died 
the  Council  sent  its  three  Presidents  to  Clandeboye  to  represent  the 
Edinburgh  students,  and  to  pay  a  last  tribute  of  respect  to  his 
memory,  and  held  a  memorial  service  in  the  M'Ewan  Hall,  at  which 
Mr  Kelman  officiated.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  note  that  when  Lord 
Kelvin  celebrated  his  Jubilee  as  Professor  it  was  the  Edinburgh 
Council  that  prepared  the  address  of  congratulation,  and  one  of  its 
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delegates  that  presented  it  "  at  a  celebration  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  nearly  every  University  in  the  world  " ;  and  not  long  after- 
wards Lord  Kitchener  was  thus  honoured. 

Now  after  we  have  answered  the  question,  What  has  the  Council 
done  to  justify  its  existence1?  let  us  say,  at  once,  that  it  has  not  done 
all  it  can  do.     As  Mr  Fitzroy  Bell  said  at  the  Majority  Dinner  :   "  It 
is  time — to  endeavour  to  devise  some  means  of  taking  a  step  forward." 
This    most    representative    of    all    bodies    has    infinite    possibilities. 
However  calm,  deliberate,  indifferent  to  a  fault  the  Scottish  student 
may  be  even  now,  and  even  if  it  be  true  (which  we  doubt)  that  he  loves 
his  Alma  Mater  only  as  the  oyster  loves  the  sea,  the  time  has  come 
when    he    has   ceased   to   say   at   each   new  scheme,    "  Our   ancestors 
lived  and  were  happy  without  this,  so  let  us  proceed  in  the  ancient 
way."     However    much    our    University    deserved    in    the    past  the 
appellation   of   "  a  great  unsympathetic  machine,"  however  much  the 
old  system  was  "  a  dreary  wilderness  of  Brahministic  exclusion,  when 
a  man  knew  only  the  glee-singer  of  the  back  benches  or  the  inevitable 
class  wit,  and  these  only  by  sight  or  reputation,"  twenty-one  years  ago 
we  entered  new  inheritances  which  have  taught  us  new  problems  and 
opened  our  minds  to  new  ideas.      And  men  have  a  duty  to  these  ideas 
and  to  themselves.     Unfair  criticism  will  ever  be  rife  as  long  as  men 
are  unharnessed  by  any  official  capacities,   or  are  not  purified  by  any 
unselfish  woi'k  :  but  it  should   deter  no  one.      If  the  Council  does  not 
represent  those  great  ideas  or  you,  whose  fault  is  it  1     "If  you  choose 
to  give  it  the  cold  shoulder,  to  take  no  interest  in  its  pi'oceedings,  to 
let  those  who  are  ambitious  of  a  little  vaingloi'y  walk  into  the  Council 
unchallenged,  you  have  no  right  to  complain  that  it  is  doing  no  good, 
that  although  it  is  excellent  in  conception  it  is  worthless  in  realisation." 
There  is  surely  room  in  any  representative  body  that  is  excellent  in 
conception  for  the  man  of  initiation,  character,  and  ability.     Concentra- 
tion of  University  life  or  co-ordination  of  groups,  academic  unity  and 
social  life  and  progress  within  its  own  sphere  along  with  the  larger 
academic  brotherhood  throughout  the  world,  the  elevation  of  student 
life  by  the  humanising  forces  of  sound  and  intelligent  representation — 
these  have  been  and  are  the  ideals  of  the  Students'  Representative 
Council.      It  is  true  that  in  the  realisation  of  these  it  may  have  had 
to  be  too  often  content  with  knowing  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward ; 
but  it  has  done  a  great  work.     "  Si  monumentum  requiris,  circumspice." 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  S.R.C. 

In  answer  to  some  appeals  made  to  us,  and  believing  that  a  "  Who's 
Who  "  of  the  old  Presidents  of  the  S.R.C.  would  not  be  without  interest, 
we  here  append  a  few  notes  kindly  supplied  to  us.  These  serve  to  prove 
two  things — (1)  that  each  of  the  faculties  contributes  a  share  of  men 
in  authority,  and  (2)  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  combine  disinterested 
public  service  with  high  distinction  in  classes. 

1884. 

David  Orme  Masson. — M.  A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. :  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Melbourne  University.  Was  assistant  to  Professor  Ramsay,  Bristol. 
Held  a  Research  Fellowship,  Edinburgh  University.  Has  contributed 
largely  to  scientific  journals. 

Robert  Fitzroy  Bell. — M.  A.,  Advocate.  Founder  and  one  of  the 
first  Presidents  of  the  Council ;  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union. 
"  Besides  many  most  striking  qualities  he  had  an  instinct  for  leadership, 
combined  with  an  enthusiasm  and  kindliness  of  manner,  that  seemed 
quite  naturally  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  all  the  student  movements  of 
the  time."  Has  since  been  active  in  many  directions  :  called  to  the 
Bar :  was  Secretary  of  the  Universities  Commission :  associated  with 
Mr  Henley  in  the  Scots  Observer :  edited  "  Memorials  of  John  Murray 
of  Broughton  "  :  now  Unionist  candidate  for  Berwickshire. 

J.  F.   Sturrock.— M.B.,  CM.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.Edin.,  J.P.  for 

Sutherland.  Left  Edinburgh  in  1885.  Practised  in  Sutherland  till 
1888.  Since  then  has  practised  in  Broughty  Ferry.  Appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  Bui'gh  and  to  the  Dundee  Convalescent  Home, 

1885. 

Find  lay  Muirhead. — M.A.  Played  a  prominent  part  during  the 
Tercentenary :  merited  the  Senior  Presidency :  a  "  citizen  of  the 
Republic  of  Letters  "  (vide  Mr  Fitzroy  Bell's  Letter  in  Appendix  A). 

G.  A.  Scott. — Ballarat,  M.B.,  CM.:  Hon.  Ophthalmic  Surgeon 
Ballarat  District  Hospital :  Member  British  Medical  Association  :  has 
contributed  "Notes  on  the  Evolution  of  the  Eye,"  etc.  etc. 

E.  Monteith  M  acphail. — M.A.:  Assistant  to  the  Principal  of  Madras 
Christian  College,  1886:  Cunningham  Fellow  at  the  New  College, 
Edinburgh,  1889  :  studied  at  Berlin:  took  degree  of  B.D.  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1890  Ordained  missionary  in  same  year,  and  joined 
staff  of  Madras  College  as  Professor  of  History.      Appointed  a  Fellow 


MR    R.     FITZROY    BELL,    M.A.,    ADVOCATE. 

The  Founder  of  the  Students"  Representative  Council  and  one  of  its  first  Presidents. 
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of  the  University  of  Madras  in  1899.      Re-appointed  in  1904  when 
the  Senatus  of  the  Indian  Universities  were  reorganised. 

R.  F.  C.  Leith.— M.Sc.  (Birm.),  M.A.  (Hons.)  Edin.,  B.Sc, 
M.B.,  CM.  (1st  Class  Hons.),  F.R.C.P.Edin.  :  Knight  of  Grace  Ordi- 
nary St  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England  :  Senior  Carlyle  Bursar  :  Vans 
Dunlop  Scholar  :  Extraordinary  Member  (late  President)  R.M.S.Edin. : 
Member  of  Pathological  Society,  London,  etc. :  Professor  of  Pathology 
and  Bacteriology,  University  of  Birmingham  :  Assistant  Physician  and 
Pathologist  R.I.E.  :  Examiner  in  Pathology  and  Natural  History, 
University  of  Glasgow  :  Author  of  "  Gastritis,"  "  Fever,"  "  Clinical 
Examination  of  Blood,"  "  Ulceration  of  Stomach,"  "  Quain's  Diction- 
ary;' etc.  etc.,  and  a  very  large  number  of  treatises. 

1886. 

Archibald  Fleming. — M.A. :  Minister  of  St  Columba's,  London  : 
Chaplain  Royal  Scots,  and  now  Chaplain  of  London  Scottish  R.V.  : 
First  Prizeman  in  Divinity,  Edinburgh  University  :  Editor  of  Life  and 
Work  :  Diamond  Jubilee  Medal,  1897.  Contributes  to  magazines  and 
papers. 

Robert  C.  Buist.— M.A.  (Hons.),  B.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.S. :  Gyne- 
cologist to  Dundee  Royal  Infirmary  and  in  Private  Practice:  14th 
Wrangler  :  Publications — the  Student  and  many  articles  :  Secretary 
Dundee  Branch  of  British  Association  :  Captain  Edinburgh  Harriers, 
1888. 

G.  W.  Moseley.— M.B.,  CM.     Resigned. 

Robert  Thin.— M.  A.,  M.B.,  CM.,  F.R.C.P.Edin.  After  graduating, 
studied  at  Vienna  and  Prague.  Held  appointments  as  House  Physician 
and  House  Surgeon  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  Edinburgh.  Acted  as  Assistant  Surgeon  at  Forth  Bridge 
Works  for  some  time.  General  Practitioner  in  Edinburgh  for  last 
sixteen  years. 

1887. 

James  Huskie. — M.B.,  CM. :  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator 
North  Sefton  District :  Admiralty  Surgeon  and  Agent  :  Certificated 
Factory  Surgeon  :  Member  Liverpool  Medical  Institute  :  late  Resident 
Extra- Assistant  Morningside  Asylum  :  1st  Resident  Physician  R.I.E., 
and  Resident  Medical  Officer  Chalmers'  Hospital,  Edinburgh. 

A.  W.  Donald. — M.A. :  a  distinguished  student  and  Vans  Dunlop 
Scholar:  became  a  member  of  the  English  Bar:  died  in  1904.  Was 
an  energetic  Secretary,  and  after  vacating  the  Presidency  did  much 
legal  writing  and  compiling  in  London. 

J.  A.  Hope. — M.A.,  LL.B.:  Secretary  S.R.C,  1886-87:  admitted 
Writer  to  H.M.  Signet,  1889.  Partner  of  firm  of  Hope,  Todd,  & 
Kirk.  Examiner  for  Law  Degrees  (1899-1902).  Volunteering — 
Sergeant,     Lieutenant,     Captain,    and     Honorary    Major    in    No.     4 
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(University  Company),  Q.R.V.B.R.S.:  Long  Service  Medal,  1902: 
Member  of  Council  of  East  of  Scotland  Tactical  Society  (1895-98)  and 
of  Council  of  Edinburgh  and  Mid-Lothian  Rifle  Association  (1895- 
1903):  Member  of  Military  Committee  of  University,  1904.  President 
Edinburgh  Amateur  Orchestral  Society  (1900-01). 

1888. 

A.  H.  Briggs  Constable. — M.A.,  LL.B.  :  Represented  the 
Students  of  Edinburgh  at  Bologna  University  Octo-Centenary  Cele- 
bration (1887)  :  Vans  Dunlop  Scholar  in  Political  Economy  :  Examiner 
to  the  University  in  that  subject  and  Interim- Professor  therein  : 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1889  :  made  special  study  of  Parliamentary 
Procedure,  and  is  Joint  Author  of  "  Treatise  on  Provincial  Orders 
applicable  to  Scotland."  Has  taken  an  active  part  in  politics.  In 
1900  contested  East  Fife  against  Mr  Asquith,  and  is  now  the  Unionist 
candidate  for  Kirkcaldy  Burghs. 

W.  Lyon  Mackenzie. — President  and  Secretary  of  Council.  Con- 
tested a  Division  of  Glasgow  in  Liberal  interest.  Executive  of 
Libei-al  League.     Member  of  the  Scottish  Bar. 

Hunter  Smith. — M.A.,  1886.  Studied  at  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh, and  at  the  Universities  of  Marburg  and  Berlin.  Licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbyteiy  of  Edinburgh,  1890.  Assistant  North 
Leith  Free  Church.  Since  1891  minister  of  St  Stephen's  Free 
Church,  Edinbui'gh.  Built  St  Stephen's  United  Free  Church,  Comely 
Bank  (at  a  cost  of  £10,000),  to  which  he  migrated  with  his  congrega- 
tion in  1901.  Director  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionaiy  Society. 
Travelled  to  Iceland  1897,  and  to  Spitzbergen  and  Polar  Ice  1899,  to 
Canada  and  U.S.A.  1903. 

1888-1889. 

William  Kinmont. — M.A.  During  his  curriculum  in  Arts  in 
Edinburgh  University,  the  Students'  Representative  Council  was 
started,  and  in  its  formation  he  took  a  leading  part,  becoming  Secre- 
tary, President,  and  latterly  Senior  President.  He  was  an  enthusiast 
in  everything  connected  with  the  University,  especially  on  its  social 
side.  He  took  a  large  share  in  the  organisation  of  the  Students' 
Fancy  Fair  in  the  Waverley  Market,  by  which  a  sum  of  over  £10,000 
was  raised  to  build  the  Students'  Union ;  and  by  his  own  personal 
efforts  he  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Library  there.  He  it  was  who, 
as  Convener  of  the  Amusements  Committee  of  the  Representative 
Council,  organised  the  great  gatherings  of  students  presided  over  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  late  Lord  Iddesleigh,  and  the  late 
Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  as  well  as  the  Recitals  for  students  given  by 
Miss  Adelaide  Detchon,  Miss  Margaret  Macintyre,  Miss  Fanny  Moody, 
and  others.  He  was  one  of  the  first  editors  of  the  Student.  As 
Senior  President  of  the  Representative  Council,  he  represented  the 
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University  of  Edinburgh  at  the  opening  of  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris  in 
1889.  He  took  the  keenest  interest  in  Inter-University  life,  and,  to 
promote  this,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  other  Scottish  as  well  as 
English  Universities.  At  the  early  age  of  22  he  was  selected  by 
Sir  James  Peil  for  the  Principalship  of  Gujerat  Arts  College  affiliated 
with  Bombay  University ;  but  unfortunately  the  India  Office,  when 
the  nomination  was  sent  up  to  them  for  confirmation,  refused  to 
appoint  so  young  a  man  to  so  responsible  a  post.  He  left  this 
country  in  1891  for  Australia,  where  he  acted  as  Private  Secretary 
to  Sir  Thomas  Elder,  G.C.M.G.,  besides  which  he  was  engaged  in 
literary  work  and  antiquarian  researches.  By  an  unfortunate  riding 
accident  near  Adelaide  on  15th  December  1893,  his  life  of  promise 
was  prematurely  brought  to  a  close. 

S.  W.  Carruthers.  —  M.D.Edin.  (Hons.),  M.B.,  CM.  First 
person  authorised  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Students  of  the  four  Uni- 
versities (before  Lord  Lothian  re  the  Universities  Bill).  After  gradua- 
tion, Resident  Physician  in  Royal  Infirmary,  Extra-Assistant  Physician 
Morningside  Asylum,  and  Acting  Superintendent  of  Rosslynlee  Asylum. 
General  Practitioner  in  London  (1890-1904),  Interested  greatly  in 
Insurance  work,  and  now  occupies  the  post  of  Medical  Referee  for 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New 
York  :  devotes  much  time  to  Medical  Statistics.  Editor  English 
Presbyterian  Church  Handbook  since  1892  :  written  on  English 
Ecclesiastical  History.  British  Secretary  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Insurance  Medical  Experts. 

A.  A.  Grainger  Stewart. — M.A.,  LL.B.  President.  Called  to 
the  Scottish  Bar.  Identified  with  Liberal  politics.  Treasurer  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  :  Editor  of  Scots  Law  Times,  1902. 

1889-1890. 

W.  Campbell  Lahore. —  President  and  Secretary  of  the  S.R.C. : 
also,  President  of  the  Union,  and  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Amateur  Dramatic  Society. 

Harry  G.  Melville. — Major  I.M.S.  Bengal :  M.B.,  CM.  Edin. : 
F.R.CS.E.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pathology  (late  officiating 
Professor  of  Anatomy),  Lahore :  late  Medical  Officer  5th  Punjab 
Cavalry.  Was  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  Edinburgh  University  and 
Resident  Physician  R.I.E.  Contributes  to  Medical  Journal.  Was 
President  of  the  Union,  S.R.C.  and  R.M.S.     Editor  of  Student. 

A.  Stodart  Walker.— M.A.,  M.B.,  CM.,  F.R.C.P.  President  of 
Union,  of  the  Dramatic  Society,  and  of  the  S.R.C.  Editor  of  the 
Student :  Joint  Editor  of  "Scottish  Students'  Song  Book"  :  Editor  of 
volume  of  "  Rectorial  Addresses "  :  was  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physiology  and  Senior  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  and 
Senior  University  Resident  Physician  R.I.E.      Did  original  research 
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work  under  Rutherford,  Ferrier,  and  Charcot  in  Paris.  Contributed 
largely  to  Scientific  and  Philosophical  Press.  Gave  up  Scientific 
Work  for  Literature  and  Politics,  1898.  Has  published  "The 
Struggle  for  Success " :  "  Robert  Buchanan,  the  Poet  of  Modern 
Revolt "  :  "  The  Daybook  of  John  Stuart  Blackie "  :  "  Habit  and 
Control "  :  "  J.  S.  Blackie,  An  Appreciation "  :  "A  Volunteer 
Haversack  "  :  "  Drinkers  of  Hemlock  "  :  "  The  Keeper's  Book  "  (with 
Mr  Mackie)  :  a  Three- Act  Comedy,  accepted  by  George  Alexander, 
shortly  to  be  produced. 

1890-1891. 

L.  Clarence  D.  Douglas. — Occupied  the  more  important  offices 
during  his  student  career  :  was  Editor  of  the  Student :  Secretary  and 
Senior  President  of  the  Council :  contributes  to  papers  :  represented 
the  University  on  several  occasions  :  was  a  prominent  politician,  and 
is  now  in  the  Church. 

D.  H.  Beegling.— B.A.  (Sydney),  1885:  M.B.,  CM.  (Edin.) : 
(University  Edinbui'gh  and  Heidelberg).  Member  Harveian  Society, 
London,  and  Huddersfield  Medical  Society. 

Donald  G.  Campbell  (Elgin). — M.B.,  CM.  :  Surgeon-Captain  3rd 
V. B.  Seaforth  Highlanders:  late  Medical  Officer  Lochaber  Disti'ict 
and  Assistant  Medical  Officer  Crichton  Royal  Institute,  Dumfries. 

1891-1892. 

J.  G.  Cattanach. — President  S.R.G,  University  Union,  and 
R.M.S.  M.B.,  CM.  (with  distinction) :  F.R.C.P.  :  Fellow  Royal 
Medical  Society :  Obstetrical  Society,  Edinburgh :  Member  Chirur- 
gical  Society,  Edinburgh,  and  British  Medical  Association  :  Assistant 
to  Professor  of  Medicine,  Edinburgh  :  Assistant  Physician  Deaconess 
Hospital  :  Physician  Royal  Dispensary :  University  Tutor  Clinical 
Medicine  R.I.E.  :  House  Physician  Gynecological  Wards  R.I.E.  : 
Resident  Physician  and  Surgeon  Maternity  Hospital :  Resident 
Physician  R.I.E.  :   contributor  Medical  Journal. 

Robert  Munro. — M.A.,  LL.B.  Joint  Editor  of  Student.  Called 
to  the  Scottish  Bar,  1893.  An  Examiner  in  Civil  Law,  Public  Law, 
and  Constitutional  Law  and  History  in  the  University. 

W.  Lyall  Wilson  (resigned). — M.A.  Honours  Natural  Science  : 
Gunning  Scholar  :  President  University  Dramatic  Society  :  Member 
Union  Committee:  Delegate  to  Montpellier  (1890).  Proceeded  to 
Buenos  Ayres  as  assistant  in  Scots  Church  :  took  prominent  part  in 
public  life  there :  travelled  extensively  in  Argentine  Republic  :  saw 
two  Revolutions  there  :  acted  as  Presbyterian  Delegate  to  Waldensian 
Colony  in  Uruguay :  rode  across  Andes :  visited  Chili,  etc.  etc. 
Returned  to  Scotland,  and  immediately  elected  to  Parish  of  Lesma- 
hagow.      At  special   request  of   Church  of  Buenos   Ayres,   returned 
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there  for  six  months  in  1899  with  a  Special  Commission  from  Colonial 
Committee  of  Church  of  Scotland. 

Donald  Macaulay. — M.A.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  Died  in  Africa.  President 
Celtic  Society. 

1892-1893. 

A.  A.  Scot-Skirving. — Senior  President,  S.R.C.:  C.M.G.,  M.B. 
(Edin.),  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  F.RC.S.Edin.  Surgeon  to  Leith  Hospital: 
Assistant  Surgeon  to  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh.  Served  in  South 
Africa  as  Surgeon  to  Imperial  Yeomanry  Field  Hospital  and  Bearer 
Company.  Author  of  numerous  papers  on  surgical  subjects,  and  member 
of  various  scientific  societies. 

D.  Milne  Watson. — M.A.,  LL.B.  Went  to  Oxford  University. 
Contested  South-East  Essex  as  Liberal  candidate  in  1895.  Called  to 
English  Bar,  1896.  Appointed  General  Manager  of  Gas-Light  and 
Coke  Co.,   1903. 

C.  R.  Gillies-Smith. — M.A.:  died  :  was  studying  for  the  Scottish 
Bar. 

1893-1894. 

John  A.  Laing. — Davenport,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  M.D.(Edin.), 
M.B.,  CM.:  Public  Vaccinator  :  Surgeon  New  Zealand  Royal  Artillery  : 
Medical  Representative  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society  :  Surgeon 
Foresters  :  Member  British  Medical  Association  :  Resident  Physician 
University  Wards  R.I.E.  Author  of  "A  Contribution  concerning 
Paracentesis."     Was  President  of  the  Union. 

R.  D.  Melville. — M.A.,  LL.B.  (1896).  Called  to  the  Scottish 
Bar,  1897.  Joint  author  of  "Treatise  upon  the  Law  of  Arbitration 
in  Scotland "  and  of  a  work  on  "  Burgh  Government  in  Scotland " 
(1905).  Written  articles  on  legal,  historical,  and  general  subjects. 
Held  a  commission  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  5th  Battalion  Royal 
Scots.      Member  of  Union  Management  Committee. 

George  Henderson.— M.B.,  CM.  (Edin.),  1895;  M.A.  1892 
{Edin.):  Hon.  District  Surgeon  Royal  Maternity  Charity;  late  Clin. 
Asst.  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital.     In  practice  in  London. 

1894-1895. 

S.  J.  Aarons.— M.D.  (Edin.),  M.B,,C.M.;  M.R.C.P.  Lond.  :  Fellow 
Obstetrical  Societies,  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  Royal  Medical 
Chirurgical  Society  :  Pathologist  and  Curator  of  Museum,  Soho  :  late 
House  Surgeon  Gynecological  Wards  R.I.E.  :  House  Physician  Sick 
Children's  Hospital :  Tutor  in  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women,  etc. 
Has  published  "  Golden  Rules  of  Gynecology,"  etc.  Was  President  of 
Union. 

W.  J.  Garbutt. — M.B.,  CM.  (First  Class  Honours),  Senior 
Aitken  Carlyle  Bursary  :  Fellow  Obstetrical  Society,  Edinburgh  :  late 
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Resident  Physician,  Resident  Surgeon,  and  Medical  Officer,  Extra-Mural 
Surgical  Wards  R.I.E.:  Assistant  Professor  Clinical  Medicine,  and 
Resident  Surgeon,   Royal  Maternity  Hospital. 

D.  Waterston—  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  F.R.S.E.  Secretary, 
1893-94  :  President,  1894-95.  Graduated  with  Honours  in  Medicine, 
1895.  When  Secretary,  the  Crant  from  the  Court  was  obtained.  Has 
been  Resident  Surgeon  and  Clinical  Tutor  in  Surgery  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  Edinburgh.  Conservator  of  the  Museum  of  the  Local 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy,  and  now  Senior 
Demonstrator  and  Lecturer  in  Anatomy  there.  A  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Management  of  the  University  Union.  Took  the  degree 
of  M.D.  in  1900,  and  obtained  a  Gold  Medal  for  his  Thesis. 

1895-1896. 

A.  Corsar  Sturrock. — Secretary  and  Senior  President.  Graduated 
M.B.,  CM.  (with  First-Class  Honours)  in  1896.  Appointed  Assistant 
to  Professor  of  Physiology,  Edinburgh  University.  Obtained  his  M.D. 
(with  Gold  Medal  for  his  Thesis),  and  the  Ellis  Prize  in  Physiology, 
1898  :  Resident  Medical  Officer,  Grimsby,  and  District  Hospital,  1899  : 
Resident  Medical  Officer,  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  1900.  Appointed 
Medical  Officer  in  charge  of  House  Patient  Department,  Manchester 
Royal  Infirmary,  and  Lecturer  in  Physiology,  Manchester  School  of 
Technology,  and  in  practice  at  Eccles. 

James  Young  Simpson  (resigned). — M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.E.  After 
holding  various  lectureships,  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  Science 
in  the  New  College,  Edinburgh  (1904).  Has  travelled  extensively  in 
Eui'opean  and  Asiatic  Russia.  Has  published  "  Sidelights  on  Siberia," 
1898  :  "  Henry  Drummond  "  (Famous  Scots  Series),  1901 :  and  has  con- 
tributed numerous  articles  to  literary  and  scientific  journals. 

James  Bannerman.— M.B.,  Ch.B.,  1896.  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Stanhope  Rural  District :  Public  Vaccinator,  Stanhope  District,  and 
Medical  Officer  Workhouse  Weardale  Union :  Medical  Referee 
Scottish  Widows'  Fund  and  Prudential  Assurance  Company :  late 
House  Physician  R.I.E.,  and  Assistant  to  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine,  University  of  Edinburgh. 

1896-1897. 
J.  R.  Hunter. — M.  A.  Died  at  Mentone.  "  He  wrought  energeti- 
cally for  the  general  good,  with  a  contagious  enthusiasm  which  spread  to 
a  wide  circle  of  students."  Senior  President  of  S.R.C. :  a  most  prominent 
Liberal  in  politics  :  Secretary  and  President  of  the  Union,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished student  in  his  classes.  Presented  the  Address  from  the 
Scottish  University  students  to  Lord  Kelvin  on  his  Jubilee  :  and  it  was 
during  his  tenure  of  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Union  that  the  tide 
favourably  turned.  To  his  memory  a  memorial  tablet  was  placed  in 
the  Union  Reading  Room,  forty-three  volumes  in  the  Library,  and  a 
portrait  in  the  Council  Office. 
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E.  P.  Baumaxx.— M.D.  (Gold  Medal),  M.B.,  Ch.B.,M.B.C.P.Lond., 
M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.Lond.  (Univ.  Edinburgh,  Charing  Cross,  Glas- 
gow, Dublin,  Vienna),  Medical  Registrar  (late  Clinical  Assistant) 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormonde  Street :  Member  Patho- 
logical Society,  Society  for  Study  of  Disease  in  Children  :  Late  Demon- 
strator Physiology,  Edinburgh  University :  Demonstrator  Anatomy, 
Surgeons'  Hall  :  House  Surgeon  Hospital  Sick  Children,  Glasgow,  and 
Maternity  Hospital  and  Royal  Infirmary,  Glasgow,  and  at  Gartnavel, 
etc.     Has  contributed  to  Medical  Journals. 

R.  \Y.  Mackenxa. — M.A.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  Author  of  a  volume  of 
verses  and  "  Carmina  Cadaveris,"  most  of  which  had  previously  appeared 
in  the  Student.  Edition  rapidly  exhausted  but  never  reprinted.  Passed 
Final  with  distinction,  and  was  awarded  the  Wightman  Prize  in  Clinical 
Surgery.  Studied  thereafter  in  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Berlin.  Has  settled 
in  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool.  Has  held  important  public  appointments, 
is  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Liverpool  Skin  Hospital.  He  is  an 
occasional  contributor  to  the  medical  and  lay  press,  but  has  altogether 
forsaken  the  Muses. 

1897-1898. 

J.  M.  Hogge. — M.A. :  as  Senior  President  presented  the  Students' 
Address  to  Mr  M'Ewan  at  the  opening  of  the  M'Ewan  Hall :  Licentiate 
of  United  Free  Church :  Assistant  in  College  Street  Church,  Edinburgh  : 
joined  Messrs  Joseph  Rowntree  and  Arthur  Sherwell  in  social  investi- 
gation ;  now  collaborating  with  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree  in  social  work 
and  writing  :  has  published  "  Betting  and  Gambling,"  and  contributed 
to  a  book  about  to  appear,  "  Betting  and  Gambling  :  A  Nation's  Evil "  : 
appointed  editor-in-chief  of  Scottish  Students'  Song  Book  :  founder  of 
Young  Scots'  Society  and  The  Young  Scot,  and  edits  the  latter,  and 
contributes  to  other  papers.  Identified  with  Liberal  politics — being 
Hon.  Secretary  Thirsk  and  Melton  Liberal  Association — and  with 
Constructive  Temperance  proposals.  Speaks  often  on  the  latter,  and 
has  designs  on  Parliament. 

Joseph  Huxter. — M.B.,  Ch.B.  Resident  Physician  Royal  Infir- 
mary :  has  assisted  his  brother  in  general  practice  at  Linlithgow : 
volunteered  for  service  in  South  Africa,  and  in  March  1900  took  on 
duty  as  a  Civil  Surgeon,  and  served  with  the  field  force  for  fifteen 
months  in  Transvaal,  Orange  River  Colony,  and  Cape  Colony.  Granted 
medal  with  four  clasps.  D.P.H.  (Cambridge),  1902.  Appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Burgh  of  Dumfries,  1903  :  is  there 
now,  and  is  also  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Burgh  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, Police  Surgeon  for  Dumfries,  Medical  Officer  to  H.M.  Prison, 
to  Moorhead's  Hospital,  to  the  Hulton  Trust  Fund,  to  the  Parish  of 
Caerlaverock,  and  a  Surgeon-Lieutenant  in  the  Galloway  Rifle  Volun- 
teers. 

J.  Spexcer  Low.— B.Sc.  1897,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  1898:  D.P.H.Lond.: 
Barrister-at-Law  (Middle  Temple),  1903  :  now  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  at  Dewsbury  :  has  been  Temporary  Medical  Inspector,  Local 
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Government  Board  of  England  and  Wales  :  Assistant  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  Blackburn  :  Medical  Officer  on  Plague  and  Sanitary  Duty 
with  the  Government  of  Cape  Colony,  1901,  and  with  the  Government 
of  India  in  1898  :  Assistant  Medical  Officer,  North-Eastern  Fever 
Hospital,  1899. 

1898-1899. 

J.  D.  Comrie.— M.A.,  B.Sc,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  (First  Class  Honours): 
M.R.C.P.Edin.  (University  Edinburgh,  London,  Berlin):  Physician  New 
Town  Dispensary  :  Registrar,  Leith  Hospital :  Clinical  Tutor,  R.I.E. : 
Hon.  Physician,  Edinburgh  Day  Nurseries'  Association  :  Member  (late 
President)  Royal  Medical  Society  :  late  Resident  Surgeon,  Glasgow 
Royal  Infirmary,  and  Resident  Physician  R.I.E. 

A.  F.  Black. — President  and  Secretary:  M.A.  (1898):  now 
Mathematical  Master  at  Dumfries  Academy. 

V.  E.  Sorapure. — Was  Secretary  and  President.  Graduated 
M.B.,  Ch.B.  in  1899  :  is  practising  abroad. 

1899-1900. 

P.  C.  De  La  Pryme. — Senior  President :  President  of  the  Athletic 
Club  and  Captain  of  Rugby  First  Fifteen.     Has  entered  the  Army. 

W.  C.  Ross. — M.B.,  Ch.R.  President  and  Secretary  :  passed 
second  into  the  Indian  Medical  Service  :  played  a  prominent  part  in 
academic  life  :  D.P.H.,  R.C.P.S.,   F.C.S.,  Lt.  I.M.S.  :  Editor  of  the 

Student. 

L.  C.  Peel  Ritchie.— M.B.,  Ch.B.,  F.R.C.S.Edin.  (Edinburgh 
University,  Berlin,  Berne,  Freiburg,  Lausanne,  Yienna).  Research 
Student,  University,  Edinburgh  ;  Clinical  Assistant,  Wards  R.I.E.  : 
Fellow  (late  President  and  Secretary)  R.M.S.  Late  Resident  House 
Physician  and  Senior  House  Surgeon  R.I.E.,  and  Resident  Surgeon 
Hospital  Sick  Children  :  Junior  Demonstrator  in  Botany. 

1900-1901. 

L.  Bashford. — President  of  S.R.C.  :  Secretary  of  Union  :  Con- 
vener Debates  Committee  :  Editor  of  the  Student.  Has  travelled  : 
now  in  New  York  in  important  position. 

D.  O.  Dykes.— M. A.,  LL.B.  Editor  of  the  "Handbook."  Vice- 
President  of  the  Liberal  Association  :  called  to  the  Scottish  Bar 
(1903). 

A.  A.  Hall. — M.A.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  (First  Class  Honours).  Secretary 
and  President  of  the  Union.  Graduated  with  Honours  and  was 
awarded  the  Yans  Dunlop  Scholarship  in  Pathology  and  other  prizes 
on  Graduation.  President  of  the  Conservative  Association.  Member 
of  numerous  Committees,  and  represented  Edinburgh  at  the  Inter- 
Debates  with  Cambridge  and  the  Scottish  Universities.  Resident 
Physician  in  the  Maternity  Hospital  and  in  R.I.E.      Was  Convener  of 
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the  Medical  Class  Hours  Commission ;  and  has  strongly  advocated  and 
worked  for  the  Union  Extension  Scheme. 

1901-1902. 

J.  Ian  Macpherson. — M.A.  (Hons.),  LL.B.  Senior  President, 
1901  :  President  Liberal  Association  (twice)  :  Senior  President  Celtic 
Society  :  President  Economic  Society  :  First  President  of  the  Free 
Trade  Union  :  Convener  Classical  Society,  Classical  Library,  etc.  etc.  : 
"Father  of  Council,"  and  member  of  numerous  committees,  among 
them  the  Debates  and  Amusements  at  the  Union  :  Member  of  Com- 
mittee of  Management  of  the  Union  :  represented  Edinburgh  at  the 
Inter-Debates  with  Cambridge  and  the  Scottish  Universities  :  Captain 
of  University  Shinty  Club  :  Editor  of  the  Students'  "  Handbook,"  1901  : 
Editor  of  the  Student :  as  Senior  President  presented  the  Address  to  Sir 
John  Usher,  Bart.,  at  the  opening  of  the  Usher  Institute  of  Public 
Health  :  appointed  both  by  St  Andrews  University  and  by  Edinburgh 
University  as  sole  Representative  of  that  joint  Constituency  on  the 
Scottish  Liberal  Executive  :  contributes  to  papers,  and  is  a  Member  of 
the  Middle  Temple. 

S.  Walker  Maclean. — M.B.,  Ch.B.,  1901.  Since  then  has  held 
various  appointments  in  the  Lake  District,  in  Lincoln,  and  in  London. 
Has  visited  India,  and  proceeds  to  a  Hospital  appointment  in  Ireland. 

H.  Lennox  Munro. — M.B.,  Ch.B.,  1902,  passing  Final  with  dis- 
tinction and  graduating  with  Honours.  Has  been  Resident  Medical 
Officer,  Lancaster  Royal  Infirmary  :  Acting  House  Surgeon,  Borough 
Hospital,  Birkenhead  :  Surgeon,  White  Star  Line :  and  Assistant 
Medical  Officer,  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Asylum,  at  Garlands. 

1902-1903. 

S.  Simpson. — B.Sc.  Senior  President.  Secretary  of  the  Union. 
Appointed  Senior  Lecturer  in  Agriculture  at  Ghizeh  :  appointed  by 
Government  to  proceed  to  the  British  Central  African  Protectorates 
to  develop  the  agricultural  resources  there. 

James  Barclay. — President  of  the  Conservative  Association  and 
Tariff  Reform  League  :  member  of  various  committees  and  of  Union 
Management  Committee.  Represented  Edinburgh  at  the  Inter- 
Debates  with  Cambridge  and  the  Scottish  Universities,  and  presented 
the  Address  to  Sir  William  Muir  on  his  Retirement. 

W.  Brander. — M.A.  (Hons.).  President  Liberal  Association, 
Economic  Society,  and  Philomathic.  Entered  Indian  Civil  Service 
(1903).  Represented  Edinburgh  at  the  Inter-Debates  with  Aberdeen 
and  Glasgow. 

1903-1904. 

W.  Dunbar. — M.A.  (Hons.),  B.A.  (Oxon.)  :  Senior  President. 
Graduated  LL.B.,  1904.  Called  to  the  Scottish  Bar,  1904.  Repre- 
sented Edinburgh  in  Inter-Debate  with  Glasgow,  1903. 
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C.  L.  Riach.— M.A.  (Hons.).  Editor  of  the  "Handbook."  Presi- 
dent of  the  Conservative  Association  and  of  the  Philomathic.  On 
many  committees,  and  has  repi'esented  Edinburgh  in  Inter-Debates 
with  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow. 

J.  J.  H.  Fergusson. — Secretary  of  the  S.R.C.  :  a  staunch  Unionist : 
works  hard  on  Committees,  and  will  graduate  this  year. 

1904-1905. 

H.  V.  Rabagliati. — Senior  President.  President  of  the  Con- 
servative Association  :  Convener  of  Debates  Committee,  and  Member 
of  Management  Committee  of  the  Union  :  Represented  Edinburgh  at 
the  Inter-Debates  with  Cambridge  and  the  Scottish  Universities : 
Convener  of  the  Celebrations  Committee. 

H.  J.  Norman. — President  of  the  S.R.C.  of  the  Union,  of  the 
Philomathic,  and  of  the  Liberal  Association.  Represented  Edinburgh 
at  the  Inter-Debate  of  the  Scottish  Universities.  Member  of  various 
committees,  and  captain  of  Institution  Football  Club. 

J.  W.  M.  Williamson. — M.A.  Secretary  and  President.  Con- 
vener of  the  Sunday  Services  Committee.  Secretary  and  President  of 
Theological  Society. 
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EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY  FESTIVITIES. 

MAJORITY    DINNER. 

This  function  was  held  in  the  Dining  Hall  of  the  University  Union  on 
the  evening  of  Saturday  the  28th  January.  Mr  H.  V.  Rabagliati,  Senior 
President  of  the  Council,  occupied  the  chair,  and  in  honour  of  the 
occasion  there  was  a  large  and  representative  gathering.  The  com- 
pany numbered  about  130.  The  Chairman  had  on  his  right  Lord 
Provost  Sir  Robert  Cranston,  Mr  Charles  Scott  Dickson,  K.C.,  M.P., 
the  Lord  Advocate  ;  Sir  John  Batty  Tuke,  M.P.  for  the  University  ;  Dr 
Playfair,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ;  Dr  Traill,  Pro- 
fessor Patrick,  the  Rev.  John  Kelman,  and  Mr  Fitzroy  Bell,  advocate ; 
and  on  his  left,  Principal  Sir  William  Turner,  Mr  David  Dundas,  K.C., 
Solicitor-General ;  Principal  J.  Yule  Mackay,  University  College, 
Dundee ;  Professor  Sir  Ludovic  J.  Grant,  Professor  Chrystal,  Professor 
Taylor,  Professor  Niecks,  and  Mr  D.  Buchan,  LL.B.  The  other 
guests  included  the  following  past  Presidents:  Dr  Thin  (1886); 
Major  Hope  (1887);  Mr  A.  H.  Briggs  Constable,  advocate  (1888) ; 
Mr  A.  A.  Grainger  Stewart,  advocate  (1888-89);  Dr  A.  Stodart 
Walker  (1889-90)  ;  Dr  Cattanach  and  Rev.  W.  Lyall  Wilson 
(1891-92);  Dr  A.  A.  Scot-Skirving  (1892-93);  Mr  R.  D.  Melville, 
advocate  (1893-94);  Dr  Waterston  (1894-95);  Dr  Joseph  Hunter 
(1897-98)  ;  Dr  Comrie  (1898-99) ;  Dr  Peel  Ritchie  (1899-1900)  ;  Mr 

D.  O.  Dykes,  advocate,  and  Dr  Hall  (1900-01)  ;  Mr  J.  I.  Macpherson 
(1901-02);  Mr  J.  Barclay  (1902-03);  Messrs  W.  Dunbar, 
C.  L.  Riach,  and  J.  J.  H.  Ferguson  (1903-04);  Mr  W.  G.  Fuller, 
President,  English  and  Welsh  University  Congress ;  Representatives 
from  other  Students'  Representative  Councils,  viz. :  Mr  A.  M'Keachie, 
St  Andrews ;  Mr  F.  W.  Saunders,  Glasgow ;  Mr  J.  D.  Paterson, 
Aberdeen ;  Mr  R.  J.  Macalpine,  Liverpool ;  and  Mr  T.  M.  Johnstone, 
Belfast ;  also  Professors  Annandale,  Baldwin  Brown,  Crum  Brown, 
Darroch,  Littlejohn,  Lodge,  MacGregor,  Pringle-Pattison ;  Phillimore, 
Glasgow  ;  Rankine,  Seth,  Wallace,  Dr  Berry,  Mr  Clark,  Mr  Grant, 
Treasurer  of  the  Edinburgh  Merchant  Company ;  Mr  F.  J.  Lawson,  Dr 
W.  S.  M'Cormick,  Secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Trust ;  Dr  Morgan,  Church 
of  Scotland  Training  College;  Mr  Geo.  Smith,  Dr  Alexis  Thomson, 
Mr  W.  Stewart  Thomson,  Mr  Valentine,  and  Mr  James  Walker,  C.A. 
There  were  also  present  the  following  past  and  present  Members  and 
others,  viz.  :  Mr  R.  J.  Arnott,  Mr  G.  F.  Barbour,  Mr  Barcroft,  Mr 
Bayliss,  Mr  B.  Score  Browne,  Mr  Brown,  Mr  F.  M.  Caird,  Dr  M. 
Campbell,  Mr  Sterling  Craig,  Dr  Dawson,  Mr  W.  B.  Drummond,  Mr 

E.  W.  Dyer,  Dr  Farquharson,  Mr  W.  Fordyce,  Mr  T.  M.  Forsyth, 
Mr  Fraser,  Mr  R.  C.  Gray,  Mr  J.  Taylor  Grant,  Mr  G.  M.  Harper, 
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Mr  J.  M.  Harkom,  Dr  Berry  Hart,  Mr  D.  P.  Heatley,  Dr  Jamieson, 
Mr  W.  H.  Kirkland,  Dr  Lamond  Lackie,  Mr  A.  G.  T.  Logan,  Mr 
Lorimer,  Dr  T.  D.  Luke,  Mr  C.  E.  W.  Macpherson,  C.A. ;  Mr  A.  P. 
Mitchell,  Dr  Noel  Paton,  Dr  W.  Peddie,  Mr  E.  F.  T.  Price,  Mr 
F.  "W.  Reid,  Mr  A.  G.  Ross,  Mr  H.  Rupidera  ;  Mr  K.  Scryrngeour, 
Dr  Shaw,  Mr  Spoor,  Dr  Stewart,  Mr  J.  Wightman  Stirling,  Mr  W. 
Veevers,  Mr  A.  F.  Whyte,  and  Mr  Wilmot.  The  croupiers  were  Messrs 
H.  J.  Norman  and  J.  M.  Williamson,  Presidents  ;  Messrs  Scott  and 
Cameron,  Honorary  Secretaries;  Mr  Forbes  Watson,  Convener  of 
the  International  Academic  Committee ;  Mr  Ferguson,  Convener  of 
the  Amusements  Committee  ;  and  Mr  J.  I.  Macpherson,  Editor  of 
the  Student. 

The  Chairman,  before  dinner  was  served,  intimated  that,  with  the 
approval  of  the  company,  it  had  been  decided  to  send  the  following 
telegram  to  Sir  William  Muir,  late  Principal  of  the  University  : — 
"  This  representative  gathering,  assembled  to  celebrate  the  twenty- 
first  anniversary  of  the  Students'  Representative  Council,  sends 
friendly  greeting,  and  recalls  with  gratitude  your  kindly  interest  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  students  during  the  long 
term  of  your  Principalship." 

Afterwards  Sir  William  sent  the  following  reply  : — "  Will  President 
Rabagliati  kindly  inform  the  S.R.C.  how  deeply  touched  I  am  by  their 
warm  and  kindly  message  just  received1?" 

After  dinner,  the  Chairman  stated  that  the  following  telegram 
had  been  received  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  : — "  Am 
sorry,  but  cannot  be  in  Edinburgh  on  either  of  the  dates  you 
mention,  for  I  have  to  go  to  London  after  my  Manchester  meetings. 
— Arthur  Balfour."  The  Lord  Rector,  Sir  R.  B.  Finlay,  K.C., 
M.P.,  wrote  as  follows : — "  I  greatly  regret  that  it  will  be  out  of 
my  power  to  be  present  at  the  dinner  on  Saturday  the  28th 
January.  Will  you  express  to  the  Council  my  great  regret  that  I 
am  unable  to  accept  their  very  kind  invitation?"  Messrs  W.  P. 
Moffat  and  E.  C.  Leicester,  Manchester,  wrote : — "  We  are  instructed 
by  the  Students'  Representative  Council  of  the  Victoria  University 
of  Manchester  to  convey  their  heartiest  congratulations  to  the  S.R.C. 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  on  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of 
the  Council's  inauguration.  The  S.R.C.  wishes  you  a  continuance 
of  your  success."  The  following  telegrams  had  also  been  received  : — 
"  Cardiff  College  sends  heartiest  congratulations  on  twenty  -  first 
anniversary.  Best  wishes  for  successful  function."  "  University  College 
of  Wales,  Aberystwyth,  sends  heartiest  greetings  to  S.R.C,  University 
of  Edinburgh,  on  its  twenty-first  anniversary."  Letters  had  likewise 
been  received  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  the 
Earl  of  Elgin,  Viscount  Goschen,  Lord  Strathcona,  Lord  Robertson, 
the  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville,  Lord  Kelvin,  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh,   Lord  Kinnear,  and  Lord  Kingsburgh. 

The  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  given  from  the  chair,  and 
enthusiastically  honoured. 


SIR    WILLIAM    MU1R. 

Principal  of  the  University  (1886-1902). 
The  Council  presented  him  with  an  Address  on  his  retirement. 
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Professor  Lodge,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "  His  Majesty's  Forces  " 
said  : — "  I  see  a  very  long  and  very  exhaustive  toast  list,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  incur  your  displeasure  if  I  impose  a  very  sevei'e  check 
upon  my  natural  verbosity.  The  toast  which,  in  the  absence  of  more 
eminent  orators,  has  been  entrusted  to  my  care  is  '  His  Majesty's 
Forces.'  On  the  efficiency  of  those  Forces  depend  our  prosperity,  our 
security,  our  national  trade ;  and  no  one  is  more  bound  or  more  able 
to  estimate  the  merits  of  those  Forces  than  a  man  of  peace.  Now  I 
take  it  that  a  professor  is  the  very  type  of  a  man  of  peace.  But  I 
did  not  know  until  the  other  day  how  almost  femininely  peaceful  a 
professor  was  expected  to  be.  I  happened,  a  few  months  ago,  to  be 
travelling  to  London.  I  passed  the  time  of  day  with  the  guard.  I 
had  established  that  sort  of  acquaintance  which  is  based  upon  occa- 
sional conversation  and  regular  'tips,'  and  the  guard  ushered  me the 

train  not  being  very  full — into  an  empty  compartment.  In  that 
compartment  I  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  stretching  my  legs — a  oreat 
luxury  to  me,  gentlemen — with  the  confident  hope  that  I  should 
reserve  that  compartment,  at  any  rate  till  Carlisle.  It  was,  there- 
fore, only  with  a  languid  interest  that  I  heard  a  young  woman  in  the 
corridor  asking  the  guard  to  supply  her  with  a  compartment,  or  at 
any  rate,  a  compartment  in  which  there  was  some  other  lady. 
Apparently  the  guard  was  unable  to  satisfy  her  reasonable  request. 
But  my  complacency  was  rudely  disturbed  when  I  heard  the 
treacherous  guard,  in  response  to  her  clamant  demand,  say,  'Well, 
miss,  we  have  got  a  professor  in  here.'  Apparently  it  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  woman  he  could  get.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  ir- 
relevant. If  I  complete  it,  it  is  only  to  satisfy  your  curiosity  and  to 
partially  restore  my  own  self-respect.  The  door  was  thrown  open. 
The  young  woman  appeared  on  the  threshold,  and  after  a  rapid  survey 
of  my  features,  she  refused  to  travel  in  the  compartment.  Well  it  is 
in  that  capacity  of  a  man  of  peace  by  profession,  and  almost  by  sex 
that  I  venture  to  commend  this  toast  to  your  acceptance.  Of  the 
component  parts  I  need  say  little.  Our  Navy  has  for  its  civil  chief 
Lord  Selborne,  who  has  shown  in  his  office  capacity,  lovalty,  and  a 
readiness  to  seek  and  to  take  the  best  advice.  It  has  in  Sir  John 
Fisher,  I  suppose,  the  most  eminent  professional  administrator  since 
the  glorious  days  of  Lord  St  Vincent.  The  Army  is  passing  through 
a  period  of  change  and  transition.  I  have  seen  little  of  Mr  Arnold- 
Forster  since  he  and  I  sat  together  for  our  degree  examination  in 
Oxford  many,  far  too  many,  years  ago.  But  Mr  Arnold-Forster  has 
brought  to  his  arduous  duties  a  keen  intelligence  and  a  resolute  study 
of  the  subject,  and  I  think  he  has  grasped  what  seems  to  me  the  root 
of  the  matter  in  realising  that  the  Army  demands  brains  as  well  as 
hands.  And  in  the  search  for  brains  the  War  Office  has  come  I 
hope  not  with  a  futile  search,  to  the  Universities.  To  the  Scottish 
Universities  there  have  been  offered  no  less  than  fourteen  commis- 
sions a  year  in  His  Majesty's  Army.  I  venture  to  express  the  hope 
that  these  Universities,  and  especially  our  own  University,  which  has 
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been  the  first  to  organise  regular  instruction  in  military  subjects,  will 
supply  not  only  sufficient  candidates  for  these  commissions,  but  candi- 
dates who  will  help  to  bring  efficiency  to  the  service,  and  credit  to 
their  University.  I  will  only  allude  in  one  sentence  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  Forces,  to  the  Colonial  troops,  whose  readiness  to 
assist  the  Mother  Country  in  a  war  in  which  they  seemed  to  be 
only  indirectly  interested  excited  the  keen  enthusiasm  of  this  country 
and  the  wondering  admiration  of  Europe.  And  I  will  only  allude  in 
a  sentence  to  the  Militia,  the  Yeomanry,  and  the  Volunteers,  which 
branches  of  His  Majesty's  Forces  proved  themselves  in  that  same  war 
a  most  valuable  reserve  of  military  strength.  Gentlemen,  I  ask  you 
to  drink  to  the  toast  of  '  His  Majesty's  Forces,'  and  I  couple  with 
this  toast  the  name  of  the  popular  and  extremely  efficient  commanding 
officer  of  the  University  Company,  Major  Hope." 

Major  Hope,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  said  Professor  Lodge  had 
told  them  of  this  new  move  of  the  War  Office — coming  to  the  Univer- 
sities for  men.  It  seemed  to  him  that  under  this  new  scheme  the 
University  had  a  distinct  opportunity  of  giving  an  example  to  the 
whole  country.  He  read  the  other  day  that  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  it  was  compulsory  on  every  man  daily  to  go  through  a 
course  of  physical  culture.  He  should  like  to  see  their  Universities 
going  one  better,  and  making  it  compulsory  on  every  man,  if  he  was 
not  an  alien,  not  only  to  go  through  a  course  of  physical  culture  but  to 
go  through  a  course  of  training  in  defence  of  his  country.  He  did  not 
know  how  far  the  Students'  Representative  Council  would  take  that  up, 
but  they  knew  what  a  very  great  power  it  now  was  in  the  University. 
He  did  not  want  to  anticipate  the  toast  of  the  Students'  Representa- 
tive Council,  but  one  little  point  occurred  to  him  in  connection  with 
the  previous  night's  procession  which  illustrated  one  great  change 
the  Students'  Representative  Council  had  made — the  attitude  of  the 
students  to  the  policemen.  They  knew  the  old  procession  quite  well.  It 
was  a  free  fight  from  beginning  to  end,  and  they  went  out  really  to  meet 
their  hereditary  foe — the  man  in  blue.  Nowadays  they  saw  the  police- 
man go  out  as  an  ally,  and  he  did  not  think  his  lot  there  or  anywhere 
was  a  very  happy  one.  But  the  policeman  was  there  as  the  friend 
and  ally  of  the  student ;  and,  if  he  might  say  so,  if  the  Students' 
Representative  Council  had  done  nothing  else,  a  monument  would  stand 
to  their  honour  in  the  metamorphosis  in  the  attitude  of  a  policeman. 
If  the  Students'  Representative  Council  took  up  the  question  and 
furthered  the  ideal  of  every  man  doing  something  for  the  defence  of 
his  country,  he  was  sure  they  would  be  doing  a  great  deal  for  the 
efficiency  and  prosperity  of  the  forces  of  His  Majesty  the  King. 

The  Solicitor-General  (Mr  Dundas,  K.C.),  on  rising  to  propose 
the  toast  of  the  evening,  "  The  Students'  Representative  Council,"  met 
with  a  great  ovation.  He  said  : — "  I  hardly  know  how  to  thank  you  for 
the  more  than  kindly  and  cordial  greeting  you  have  given  me  to-night. 
I  have  been  further  honoured.  I  feel  it  a  deep  honour  in  having  been 
appointed  to  propose  that  which  is  undoubtedly  the  toast  of  the  even- 
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ing,  for  the  toast  I  am  to  propose  is  that  of  '  The  Students'  Repre- 
sentative Council,'  or,  as  I  should  venture  to  call  it,  by  the  shorter 
and  more  familiar  title,  the  S.R.C.  You  know  the  occasion  of  this 
banquet  and  of  this  toast.  It  is  because  the  Students'  Representative 
Council,  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom,  the  prototype  of  others,  though 
plenty  have  followed,  has  attained  its  majority,  because  I  believe  it  is 
as  nearly  as  possible  twenty-one  years  ago — namely,  on  the  26th  of 
January  1884 — that  it  held  its  first  meeting  under  the  presidentship 
of  my  friend,  Mr  Fitzroy  Bell,  whom  we  are  proud  to  see  to-night,  and 
of  whom  I  venture,  quite  irrelevantly,  but  most  sincerely — for  I  am 
not  yet  a  judge  and  still  have  some  politics — to  wish  a  hearty  success 
in  another  enterprise  he  is  carrying  on.  When  a  young  man  attains  the 
age  of  twenty-one  it  is  reckoned  a  great,  perhaps  the  greatest  epoch  in 
his  life,  and  it  is  a  time  when  his  friends  and  well-wishers,  while 
casting  their  minds  into  the  future,  and  hoping  all  that  is  best  and 
fairest  for  him,  are  apt  at  the  same  to  look  back  into  the  past,  if 
happily  they  may  by  some  such  retrospect  catch  more  accurately, 
perhaps,  what  it  is  likely  he  will  attain  to  in  the  future.  May  I  then 
in  the  briefest  manner,  for  I  shall  endeavour  not  to  be  too  long, 
sketch  some  retrospect  of  the  more  salient  points  in  this  young 
body's  career  in  the  past.  I  think  that  the  Students'  Repre- 
sentative Council  very  early  gave  signs  of  the  metal  which  was 
in  it  in  connection  with  the  Tercentenary  celebrations  of  1884, 
and  I  myself  have  seen  excerpts  from  the  minutes  of  that  august  body 
the  Senatus  Academicus,  of  that  year,  couched  in  most  eulogistic  and 
congi*atulatory  terms  towards  the  Students'  Representative  Council.  I 
read  in  the  same  year  a  very  charming  letter  from  the  respected  and 
genial  Principal  of  those  days  and  the  father  of  my  friend  on  the  left, 
Sir  Alexander  Grant.  Well,  then  later,  not  much  later,  I  think,  a  very 
big  job,  perhaps  the  biggest  it  has  ever  dealt  with,  was  initiated  and 
was  pushed  by  the  Students'  Representative  Council,  and  one  that 
appeals  to  us  sitting  or  standing  in  this  room  particularly — I  mean  the 
Students'  University  Union.  I  don't  suppose  there  has  ever  been,  in 
its  way,  a  bigger  blessing  or  boon  to  the  students  than  this  Union. 
You  know  how  it  has  prospered,  and  we  all  know  how  much  we  hope 
that  in  the  future  it  may  be  even  a  more  splendid  and  commodious 
building  than  it  is  at  present.  You  know  there  are  plenty  of  other 
incidents,  but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  touch  upon  them  all,  or  I  should 
speak  for  a  week.  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  leave  unmentioned  the 
famous  matter  of  the  Medical  class  hours.  There  are  others  that  I 
ought  not  to  touch  upon,  but  historically,  perhaps,  you  will  allow  me 
to  remind  you  of  the  important  event  which  happened  to  the  Council 
when  in  the  year  1889,  the  Universities  Act  was  passed  which  gave 
the  Council  at  all  events  some  sort  of  statutory  and  Parliamentary 
recognition.  I  think  from  my  remembrance  of  the  Act  that  the 
Council  is  mentioned  three  times.  I  think  the  first  mention  is  a 
definition  of  it,  which  perhaps  is  as  satisfactory  and  lucid  as  could  be 
expected  of  definitions  in  modern  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  second,  I 
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think,  is  a  clause  which  does  appeal  to  me  in  a  sense,  rather  because  it 
empowers  your   Lord   Rector,   if   he  so   pleases,  to  consult  with   the 
Council  before  he  appoints  his  Assessor  ;  and  I  am  very  glad  and  proud 
to  remember  that  when  your  present  Lord  Rector,  Sir  Robert  Finlay, 
came  to  office,  it  was  after  consultation,  and  I  believe,  with  the  sincere 
approbation  of  the  Council,  that  his  Assessor  was  appointed — an  honour 
which,  believe  me,  the  Assessor  has  not  forgotten.      And  I  think  the 
third  mention  of  the  Council  in  the  Act  is  an  important  one,  providing 
better  machinery  for  its  constitution  and  greater  facility  of  access  to 
the  powers  that  be,  especially  all  the  more  when  they  have  anything 
they  want  to  say  to  that  body.      I  can  assure  you  from  personal  know- 
ledge that  any  such  matters  that  are  brought  up  are  considered  by  the 
Court,  and  I  am  sure  Sir  William  Tui-ner  will  allow  me  to  say  it,  with 
the  utmost  fairness  and  sympathetic  attention  that  could  be  possible ; 
and  I  recall  with  pleasure  the  fact  that  not  long  ago  the  Court  was 
able  and  glad  to  increase  the  yearly  grant  which  is  made  by  that  body 
to  the  Council,  and  I  may  say  that  I  think  that  was  largely  owing  to 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  Council's  case  as  regards  figures 
was  stated  and  put  before  us  by  our  friend,  Mr  Walker,  to  whom  all 
students  owe  so  much  in  so  many  ways,  because   I   believe  that  if, 
which   I   am   far   from    admitting,    your   revered    Principal    has    any 
weak    spot    in    his    character,    I    think     it    will     be    found    that    he 
has  a  kindly  feeling  for  a  nicely-prepared  financial  question.     Well, 
now,  it  does   seem   to   me,    looking   back,   that  gradually   the   life   of 
the  Edinburgh  student  is  not  only  becoming  a  very   changed  affair, 
but  a  very  much  better  and  a  happier  one.      I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
before  the  Students'  Representative  Council  days  the  University  student 
was  apt  to  be  far  too  rigid  or  rather  austere,  though  an  eminently 
respectable  individual,  and  one  who  forbore  from  a  too  high  sense  of 
duty   to   participate,   as    he    might  have  done,  in   the   pleasures,    the 
innocent  pleasures  of  this   life.     All  that,  you  know,   is  very  much 
altered  now.      I  am  glad  to  think  the  student  has  his  own  particular 
literature.      I  confess  that  I  read  my  Student  regularly,  always  with 
interest  and    sometimes  with  instruction.     The  student  can  turn  at 
will  through   his   Handbook  or  carol  from  his  Song  Book.      And  as 
regards  the  Council,  in  order  that  the  earthly  paradise  may  be  in  no 
way  incomplete,  the  Council  is  so  constituted  that  it  is  permitted  to 
Eve  to  abide  by  Adam  in  the  garden.     I  don't  know  what  the  Loi'd 
Advocate  would  say  if  such  a  measure  were  proposed  for    the  con- 
stitution of  the  Mother  of  Parliaments.     But  that  is,  pei'haps,  another 
question.     I  think  the  retrospect  comes  really  to  this,  that  the  Council 
has  been  aiming  at  and  has  largely  achieved,  though  not  yet  completed, 
the  ideal  of  student  organisation — organisation  for  various  purposes, 
not     chiefly,    I    trust,    but     partly    for    protection    against    external 
aggression,  and   perhaps  rather  for   the  development  and  unification 
of  the  internal  life  of  the  University  and  the  preservation  of  that  order 
which  is  the  condition  of  true  liberty,  and  further — and  this,  I  think, 
is  a  very  important  side  of  the  matter — for  the  development  of  what 
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I  may  call  the  Inter-University  life  of  our  University  students.     Well, 
in  all  these  ways,  you  have  gone  far,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that,  as  time 
goes  on,  you  will  go  further.     I  shall  not  spend  more  time  in  looking 
back.     I  have  given  a  most  inadequate  and  brief,  but  the  best  sketch  I 
can  give  you  in  the  limited  time  as  regards  some  of  the  maiu  features  of 
the  past.     Of  the  present  I  say  nothing,  because  I  believe  that  to  the 
mind  of  the  true  metaphysician,  and  that  I  suppose  is  equivalent  to 
saying  to  the  mind  of  the  average  Edinburgh  student,  all  time  is  truly 
divisible  between  the  past  and  the  future  :  the  present  has  no  real 
existence — I  speak  under  correction — but  is  a  mere  artificial  demarcation 
upon  the  eternal  How  of  time.      But  for  a  poor  plain  man  like  myself, 
I  should  almost  say  as  to  the  present  you  seem  to  be  doing  uncommonly 
well,  and  in  very  good  hands  under  the  able  and  excellent  president- 
ship of  my  friend,  Mr  Rabagliati.      And  of  the  future — well,  what  of 
the  future  ?     I  take  it  there  is  no  reason  for  fear,  for  doubt,  or  for 
despondency.     I    take    it,    on    the    other    hand,   that    there   is   every 
reasonable    ground    for    hope   and  every   expectation   that   the    same 
measures  of  progress  and  of  success  which  have  attended  you  in  the 
past  will  attend  you  in  the  future,  and  I  trust  that  the  future  actings 
and     conduct    and    achievements    of     the     Students'     Representative 
Council,    now   that   it   has    grown   to   manhood   and   is   for   the   first 
time  setting  out  on  its   real  battle   of  life  equipped  as   a  man,  will 
be    no   less    satisfactory,   but    even   more    so  if   possible,  than  those 
which   have  characterised   its   infancy  and  its  earUer   years   towards 
manhood.      May  I  say  just  one  word  more  about  the  future,  and  I  say 
it  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  1     It  is  this — I  do  hope  and  trust,  and 
for  the  matter  of  that   I   believe,   that   in   the   future   the    Students' 
Representative  Council  will  do  all  that  in  them  lies,  and  will  realise 
how  much  in  them  does  lie,  and  make  it  their  business  to  secure  that 
upon   all    public   occasions,    and    especially,    perhaps,   when  the  Lord 
Rector  delivers  his  address,  there  shall  be  enforced  those  conditions 
of  dignity  and  order  and  decorum  which  we  all  desire  to  see  main- 
tained, and  without  which  no  public  functions  could  be  satisfactorily 
maintained.      If  we  see,   and   I   believe   we   shall   see,   such  a  result 
achieved,  I  think  it  will  be  intensely  gratifying  not  only  to  the  mass 
of    the     students    themselves,    not    only    to    the    authorities    of    the 
University,  not  only  to  the  public  of  Edinburgh,  but  to  that  greater 
public  beyond  Edinburgh  which  watches   us  and  which  cares  about 
what  we  do.      Gentlemen,  I  think  I  have  detained  you  to  the  full 
measure  of  time  I  ought  to,  and   I  shall  not  do  more,  therefore,  than 
ask  you,  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  sincerity,  to  drink  to  the 
toast  of  the  evening,   '  The  Students'   Representative  Council,'  and  I 
have  the  honour  and  pleasure  to  couple  with  the  toast  the  name  of 
your  chairman,  Mr  Rabagliati." 

Mr  Rabagliati,  in  reply,  said  : — "Allow  me  to  thank  you  all  very 
much  for  the  kind  way  in  which  you  have  drunk  the  health  of  the 
Council,  and  for  the  way  in  which  you  have  coupled  my  all  too 
unworthy  name  with  it ;  and  allow  me  to  thank  the  Solicitor-General 
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for  the  delightful  speech  which  he  has  given  vis.  I  really  think — in 
fact  I  know — I  am  only  voicing  the  opinion  of  every  one  here  present 
when  I  congratulate  the  Solicitor-General  upon  the  honour  which  he 
has  received  to-day — an  honour  which,  as  every  one  knows,  he  has  so 
richly  deserved.  I  need  not  follow  the  Solicitor-General  over  all  the 
ground  which  he  covered.  It  would,  indeed,  be  impossible  for  me  to 
do  better  than  he  has  done,  or  to  give  you  anything  more  than  he  has 
given  you.  But  I  should  like  to  point  out  two  things  which  appeal 
to  me  about  this  assemblage.  The  first  is  one  to  which  the  Solicitor- 
General  referred.  It  is  the  fact  that  we  are  holding  this  banquet  this 
evening  in  what  is  a  recent  development  of  that  great  institution  in 
whose  initiation  the  Students'  Representative  Council  played  so  pro- 
minent a  part.  We  are  very  much  indebted  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Union  in  granting  us  this  hall  to-night.  The  second  point  which  has 
struck  me  as  peculiar  and  gratifying,  is  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
representatives  from  those  other  Councils  which  have  taken  us,  as  the 
Solicitor-General  has  said,  for  their  prototype.  I  have  very  great 
pleasure,  in  the  name  of  the  Council,  in  welcoining  them  here  also. 
Gentlemen,  I  would  carry  you  back  those  twenty-one  years  once  more. 
There  is  something  which  every  student  gets  at  the  beginning  of  his 
University  career.  It  is  a  matriculation  card.  I  think  every  student 
knows  what  that  means,  and  I  suppose  every  professor  does  too.  But 
the  point  I  want  you  to  think  of  is  what  is  written  on  that  card. 
The  words  are : — '  Civis  Universitatis  Academicaa  Edinburgensis.' 
Civis  !  I  suppose  before  1884  the  inscription  was  the  same.  I  can 
very  well  imagine  my  friend,  Mr  Fitzroy  Bell,  and  many  others  about 
that  time  reading  that  word  and  wondering  what  it  all  meant  to  be 
a  citizen  of  the  University.  I  think  that  every  student  when  he  comes 
up  first,  must  reflect  a  great  deal  upon  what  that  word  '  citizen '  means. 
I  know  I  did ;  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  that  reflection  was  shared 
by  those  gentlemen  who  had  the  honour  of  instituting  this  Council. 
They  must  have  felt  that  there  was  more  implied  in  the  word  '  citizen  ' 
than  the  mere  reading  of  books  and  studying  of  lectures.  They  must 
have  felt  that  they  wanted  to  inaugurate  something  which  would  allow 
them  to  become  true  citizens  and  to  begin  citizenship  at  an  early  period 
of  their  lives.  They  succeeded  in  starting  the  Council,  and  since  then 
the  Council  has  gone  on  and  pursued  the  not  always  even  tenor  of  its 
way.  It  has  had  periods  of  rise  and  periods  of  fall,  but  whenever  it 
has  fallen  or  declined,  the  decline  has  only  been  a  temporary  aberration 
from  the  straight  path. 

"  We  have  had  our  difficulties.  And  of  these,  one  is  that  lack  of 
continuity  which  is  almost  an  essential  consequence  of  the  changing 
conditions  of  University  life.  We  have  found  it  so  very  difficult  to 
carry  out  anything  like  a  continuous  policy  when  our  members  stay  on 
merely  for  an  average  of  two  years,  and  sometimes  even  less,  and  when 
all  our  officials  are  changed  every  year.  Whatever  would  have  been 
the  dangers  of  that  lack  of  continuity  to  us  have  been  very  greatly 
mitigated  and  lessened  by  the  presence  in  the  Council  of  Mr  James 
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Walker  for  so  many  years.  We  owe  a  great  deal  to  Mr  James  Walker, 
and  all  who  have  been  Presidents  or  Secretaries — all,  indeed,  who  have 
been  members  of  the  Council — since  Mr  Walker  became  our  Auditor 
will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  we  owe  him  our  thanks.  He  has 
never  forced  his  opinions  upon  us,  and  yet  he  is  always  ready  to  place 
that  almost  unrivalled  store  of  knowledge  connected  with  University 
affairs  at  the  service  of  any  one  whose  end  is  active  work.  In  the 
name  of  the  Council  and  of  all  students  I  wish  to  express  thanks  to 
Mr  Walker  for  the  services  which  he  has  rendered,  and  also  to  express 
the  ardent  hope  that  he  may  long  remain  among  us  to  guide  us  over 
'  paths  that  are  perilous.'  Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  against 
which  we  have  had  to  contend  is  the  apathy  of  the  great  mass  of 
students.  There  is  no  shutting  our  eyes  to  that  apathy.  It  is  there. 
It  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  student  public  was  too  vast  to  take  any 
great  interest  in  the  Council  and  its  work.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if 
there  were  so  many  groups  that  could  not  be  co-ordinated,  as  if  the 
great  bulk  of  opinion  was  almost  unfathomable ;  and  yet,  I  believe, 
there  is  now,  and  there  has  been  for  long,  a  growing  tendency  to  some- 
thing like  co-ordination  in  the  University.  The  Council's  work  is 
pre-eminently  to  organise,  and  it  is  organising.  The  Council's  great 
aim  is  to  benefit  and  to  improve  the  conditions  of  student  life,  and  to 
work  side  by  side  with  those  higher  authorities  in  the  University  for 
improving  and  furthering  the  conditions  and  aims  of  the  University  at 
large.  I  do  not  want  to  moralise.  But  if  I  say  a  word  or  two  to 
students  especially,  I  would  ask  them  to  take  more  interest  in  what  I 
must  call  the  centre  of  University  life.  I  would  ask  them  to  recog- 
nise that  the  Students'  Representative  Council  is  something  more  than 
merely  a  name  to  be  despised  and  jeered  at.  I  know  there  is  a 
tendency  among  some  of  us  to  do  that.  I  would  ask  them  to  see  that 
they  send  their  best  men  to  the  Council,  because  by  the  Council  they 
are  judged.  The  Council  is  determined  to  go  on  with  the  work  it  has 
begun.  It  is  determined,  as  the  Solicitor-General  desires,  to  stamp 
out  and  wholly  eradicate  from  the  University  all  those  elements  which 
have  brought  us  into  discredit  with  the  wider  public.  I  conclude  by 
asking  all  students  to  back  us  up  in  that  great  work,  and  to  show  that 
the  tone  and  the  spirit  of  the  University  is  in  favour  of  order,  and 
is  determined  to  suppress  a  few  rowdies  who  can  only  be  described 
as  cads." 

The  Lord  Advocate  (Mr  Charles  Scott  Dickson,  K.C.,  M.P.), 
in  proposing  "Alma  Mater"  said  : — "I  suppose  to  a  man  superficially 
acquainted  with  Scottish  history,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  is  the  youngest  of  the  Universities  in  Scot- 
land, and  yet  it  is  true  that  the  Universities  of  St  Andrews,  Glasgow, 
and  Aberdeen  had  their  origin  in  the  fifteenth  century,  founded  in  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  that  the  authority  of  State  and  Church  alike 
can  confer  upon  these  occasions.  This  University  took  its  rise  well 
nigh  a  century  later  than  the  youngest  of  these  three.  As  it  has  been 
described,  it  was  a  child  of  the  Reformation — at  first  only  the  Town's 
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College,  founded  by  the  Town  Council — and  it  was  not  till  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  it  seems  to  have  finally  and  con- 
clusively annexed  to  itself  the  title  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
But  though  thus  of  a  humbler,  and  in  some  sense  of  a  later  origin, 
its  story  is  as  brilliant  as  any  of  those  of  its  older  sisters.      For  three 
and  a  quarter  centuries  it  has  been  the  home  and  source  of  culture  and 
learning   and    literature.     Its    professors  have   always   been    men    of 
learning,  and  not  infrequently   men  of  distinction  and  renown.      Its 
students,  numbered  by  many  thousands,   have  reckoned  among  them 
the  keenest  minds  and  the  quickest  intellects  of  the  race,  men  who 
have  taken  to  the  widest  parts  of  civilisation  the  name  and  story  of 
their  Alma  Mater,  and  made  it  certain  that  till  the  future  dares  to 
forget  the  past  her  fame  shall  be  an  echo  and  light  unto  eternity. 
May    I    be    allowed    in    the    circumstances    to   make   two    somewhat 
personal    statements  1       It   is    to    the    credit    of    the    University    of 
Edinburgh    that    it    gives    us    so    many    Senators   of   the   College   of 
Justice.      For  my  part  I   am   sure  I   voice  the  views  of  all  present 
when  I  say  that  we  all  congratulate  the  gentleman  who  is  about  to 
become    the  youngest    of   those   Senators   on    the    honour  which    has 
been  conferred   on   him.      For   myself   I  am  sorry,   more   sorry  than 
I    can    tell,    to    lose    him    as    a    colleague    and    a    comrade   at   the 
Bar,    but    I     am    sure    I    shall    only    learn    to    esteem    and    respect 
him   more   when   he   begins    to    discharge    his   judicial    duties.       My 
other    pei'sonal  remark  is  that  I  have  no  fear  of  the  future  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  when  the  President  of  the  Students'  Repre- 
sentative Council  is  a  man  who  can  give  us  a  speech  of  such  virile 
force,  such  cultured  thought,  and  such  polished  diction  as  that  to  which 
we  have  listened.      In  his  case  it  is  proved  that  heredity  after  all  is  a 
force.     During  the  past  fifty  years,  and  especially  since  the  Statute  of 
1889,   enormous  changes  have  been  made  in  legard  to  our    Scottish 
Universities.     These  changes,   to  my  mind,  have  resulted  in  greatly 
increasing  the  value  and  power  and  strong  position  of  these  Universi- 
ties, and  in  making  them  far  better  equipped  for  the  discharge  of  their 
high  duties.     No  doubt  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  Universities 
has  been  raised,  and  the  University  training  of  women  has  been  put  on 
a  sounder  basis.      The  position  and  worth  of  science  in  the  curriculum 
has  been  more  truly  appreciated,  more  thoroughly  recognised,  and  in 
many  other  respects  improvements  have  been  made.     In  all  of  these 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  has  shared  with  the  sister  Universities. 
I  cannot  doubt  that  the  changes  which  are  impending  with  regard  to 
our    whole    educational    arrangements — changes  which,    I  hope,    and 
believe  will  speedily  come,  and  which,   especially  so  far  as  they  deal, 
and  must  deal,  with  such  things  as  secondary  and  technical  education 
and  the  training  of  teachers,  must  indubitably,  directly  or  indirectly, 
react  on  all  our  Universities — I   cannot    doubt    that    these    changes 
will  make  still  further  demands  upon  all  our   Scottish  Universities. 
Still    less  can   I    doubt    that    the    calls    so    made    will    be    cordially 
and  promptly  responded  to  by  those  institutions,  for  they  recognise, 


SIR    WILLIAM    TURNER. 

The  present  Principal. 
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indeed,  that  in  this  region  there  is  no  time  when  progress  can 
be  stayed,  but  on  the  contrary  that  constantly  the  cry  must  be  that 
evex*y  former  advance  makes  only  a  demand  for  further  and  more 
strenuous  effort.  Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  will  cordially 
pledge  this  toast — a  toast  which  appeals  to  us  not  only  as  citizens  and 
alumni  of  Edinburgh  University,  or  so  far  as  there  are  strangers 
amongst  us  of  a  University  which  every  University  recognises  as  one 
worthy  to  be  in  the  foremost  rank,  but  which  every  man  of  culture 
and  intelligence  must  toast  as  being  an  institution  which  has  done 
much  to  advance  liberty  of  thought  and  freedom  in  intelligence  in  this 
country  and  all  over  the  world.  Gentlemen,  I  couple  this  toast  with  the 
name  of  our  Principal,  Sir  "William  Turner.  I  would  only  say  that  his 
kindly  and  genial  disposition,  his  more  than  fifty  years  of  service  to 
the  University,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  he  proved  himself  a 
worthy  successor  to  Goodsir,  his  master,  and  the  great  gifts  he  himself 
possesses,  have  not  met  with  more  than  adequate  recognition  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  now  our  esteemed  and  revered  Principal." 

Sir  William  Turner,  who  was  received  with  the  singing  of  "  For 
he's  a  jolly  good  fellow,"  said  : — "There  are  three  things  that  contx-ibute, 
I  think,  to  the  success  of  a  toast.  One  is  its  subject ;  another  is  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  ;  and  the  third  is  the  audience  to 
whom  the  proposer's  speech  is  addressed.  I  cannot  conceive  that  the 
subject  of  '  Alma  Mater?  proposed,  as  it  has  been,  in  such  eloquent 
language  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  could  be  received  with  anything  but 
acclamation  by  this  audience,  because  the  bulk  of  you  are  the  children 
of  the  Alma  Mater.  Many  of  you  are  at  present  within  its  walls  : 
others  have  been  there  in  earlier  years  :  and  I  feel  after  a  long  ex- 
perience of  the  children  of  this  benignant  mother,  that  I  am  never 
amongst  an  assembly  of  Edinburgh  students  and  Edinburgh  graduates 
without  realising  that  they  have  a  warm,  a  strong,  and  an  abiding 
affection  for  their  University.  We  may  look  upon  the  University  in 
its  entirety,  consisting  of  teachers  and  past  and  present  students,  as  a 
great  regiment — a  regiment  whose  duty  it  is  to  go  forth  and  fight  the 
battle  of  learning  and  to  dissipate  ignorance.  From  its  commanding 
officer  to  its  latest  recruit,  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  like  any  well- 
organised  regiment,  has  a  strong  spirit  of  comradeship,  a  strong  spirit 
of  loyalty.  Loyalty  to  the  institution  pervades  it ;  and  as  you  find 
inscribed  on  the  colours  of  any  of  our  great  historical  regiments,  em- 
blazoned in  letters  of  gold,  the  names  of  the  actions  they  have  been 
engaged  in  and  the  victories  they  have  won,  so  have  we  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  also  names  emblazoned  in  our  records  which  are 
distinguished  in  its  history,  which  are  distinguished  in  the  history 
of  the  limited  portion  of  the  British  Islands  in  which  it  is  situated, 
and  which  are  distinguished  also  in  the  history  of  the  Empire  as  a 
whole.  I  feel  this,  that  loyalty  to  the  parent  institution  we  can  always 
appeal  to ;  and  nowadays  the  children  of  our  parent  institution  have 
been  not  limited  to  one  sex,  but  greatly  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
the  other  sex.     In  fact,   the  University  of  Edinburgh  is  becoming 
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now  one  of  the  great  training  schools  for  women.     We  have  in  the 
University,  looking  again  at  it  as  a  regiment — we  have  a  company  of 
Amazons  in    our  regiment.     My  old  commanding  officer,  the   Lord 
Provost,  cannot  claim  to  have  in  his  distinguished  regiment  a  com- 
pany of  Amazons.     They  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced,  my  Lord 
Provost,  to  join  you,  but  we  all  feel  that  in  this  great  addition  to  our 
reserves,  the  bringing  in  to  the  sphere  of  the  University  of  a  large  and 
new  element — and  in  connection,  Mr  President,  with  some  remarks  that 
fell  from  you,  I  think  I  may  say,  an  element  of  order — we  have  been 
greatly  strengthened.     The  Lord  Advocate  referred  in  his  speech  to  the 
old  Town's  College,  planted,  as  he  has  told  us,  something  like  three 
hundred  years  and  a  quarter  ago  on  a  very  historical  spot,  the  Kirk  o' 
Field.     Very  humble  indeed  its  beginnings,  a  very  small  tree.     But 
how  has  that  tree  flourished  during  the  three  centuries  of  its  existence  ? 
It  is  now  a  tree  with  a  great  many  branches,  spreading  out  in  various 
directions  throughout  this  city.     This  very  area  in  which  the  Students' 
Union  is  situated  is  overshadowed  by  great  branches  of  that  tree.      In 
close  proximity  are  the  Medical  School  buildings,  the  M'Ewan  Hall, 
the  Music  Department,  and   I   may  say  also,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
University,  the  Students'  Union.     If  you  go  a  little  further  to  the 
south,  you  find  a  branch  spreading  over  the  Warrender  Park  district. 
There   you   get  the  Institute  of  Public  Health,  given  to  us  by  the 
munificence  of   the  late   Sir  John  Usher.      Now  our  branches  are 
about  to  grow  in  another  direction  towards  the  east.     Through  the 
public  spirit  and  the  historical  feeling  which  filled  the  minds  of  the 
Town  Council  of  this  city,  some  few  months  ago  they  allowed  the 
University  to   become  the  purchasers  of  a  very  important  piece   of 
ground,   and,   my  Lord   Provost,   I   should   like   on  this  occasion  to 
express  to  you,  sir,  and  your  colleagues  our  great  indebtedness  for  the 
opportunity  which  you  and  your  colleagues  gave  us  of  becoming  the 
purchasers  of  this  piece  of  ground.     It  showed,  if  I  may  so  say,  on 
your  part  an  historical  feeling.     It  showed  that  you  felt  how  intimately 
the  town  had  been  associated  with  the  University  in  its  growth  from 
the   small  Town's   College  to   the  great  institution   that   it   has  now 
become  ;  and   I  have  the  pleasure  of  saying  that  only  yesterday,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the  University  Court,  we 
passed  the  plans  for  the  erection  of  the  Department  of  Engineering 
which  will  be  constructed,  I  believe,  in  the  course  of  the  year  on  a 
basis  that  will  be  entirely  satisfactory.      Before  many  weeks  are  over 
I  believe  that  we  shall  be  able  to  pass  the  plans  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  Department  of  Natural  Philosophy  or  Physics,  also  to  be 
constructed  on  a  satisfactory  basis.     We  feel,  therefore,  as  the  Lord 
Advocate  has  pointed  out,  that  we  are  a  progressive  institution.      We 
do  not  rest  on  our  laurels  of   the  past.     We  hope   that  the  good 
example  that  has  been  given  to  us  by  those  who  have  gone  before 
will  be  followed,  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  realise  in  the  present 
and  in  the  future  what  is  expected  of  us.     And  in  referring  to  the 
future   I  must  make  an   especial   appeal   to  the   younger  generation 
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sitting  at  this  table.  There  are  some  of  us  who  have  reached  that 
stage  of  life  when  we  feel  that  not  much  more  can  be  expected  from  us. 
The  duty  that  we  have  to  discharge  is  almost  done,  but  this  does  not 
apply  to  the  younger  generation  at  this  table.  We  look  to  you  to 
continue  the  work  that  the  University  will  have  to  discharge  in  the 
future.  "We  look  to  you  to  be  loyal  to  it  throughout  your  lives.  "We 
look  to  you  always  to  feel  that  your  Alma  Mater  has  a  claim  upon  you, 
a  claim  which  in  no  way  can  you  put  aside.  Mr  President  and  gentle- 
men, on  behalf  of  the  University,  I  thank  you  for  the  way  in  which 
you  have  received  this  toast." 

Mr  J.  I.  Macpherson,  M.A.,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  Sister 
Councils,  said  : — "  It  is  with  considerable  diffidence  that  I  rise  to  propose 
this  important  toast,  which  was  entrusted  to  me  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
though  nothing  would  have  given  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  do  so 
had  circumstances  been  so  favourable  as  I  should  have  wished.  I  had 
occasion  recently  to  look  into  the  history  of  Scottish  student  life,  and 
nothing  struck  me  as  being  so  extraordinary  as  these  two  facts — 
first,  that  this  splendid  movement,  whose  twenty-one  years  of  brilliant 
existence  we  are  met  to-night  to  celebrate,  should  have  had  its  origin 
and  should  have  received  its  expansive  force  at  the  sole  Protestant 
University  in  Scotland,  and  that  it  should  have  taken  even  that 
institution  three  centuries  of  its  life  to  see  the  necessity  of  such  a 
movement ;  secondly,  that  after  twenty-one  years  it  could  claim  so 
many  daughters  (they  are  so  numerous  and  so  vigorous  that  they  have 
suddenly  become  sisters  !)  as  to  allow  my  speech  to  be  short,  for  it 
would  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  difficult  and  delicate  matter  to  take 
all  of  them  individually  and  whisper  pretty  nothings  to  them  all, 
though  they  all  deserve  so  kindly  a  treatment.  As  the  Solicitor- 
General  has  so  eloquently  said,  nothing  is  so  inherently  characteristic 
of  the  Scottish  Universities  than  their  exclusiveness  and  the  farouche 
independence  of  their  students.  The  mother  Council  has,  I  take  it, 
scored  its  greatest  triumph  in  its  '  Imperial  thinking,'  or,  to  be  less 
political  and  more  scriptural,  in  its  missionary  enterprise.  It  saw 
that  organisation  was  the  function  of  student  life,  as  of  all  life,  and 
as  the  Greeks  of  old  sought  to  stud  the  known  world  with  their 
colonies,  and  gave  to  each  in  its  worship  the  symbol  of  spiritual  unity, 
so  the  mother  Council  planted,  and  is  yearly  planting,  in  the  Univer- 
sities here  and  beyond  the  seas  the  seed  of  organisation  and  representa- 
tion as  its  symbol  of  educational  unity  and  social  progress.  It  was 
thus  that  jealousies  (and  there  were  many  of  them  before  1884)  began 
to  be  softened,  exclusiveness  and  aloofness  broken  down,  ties  strength- 
ened, and  student  life  made  in  every  way  richer  and  fuller  and  nearer 
the  ideal.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  visited  many  of  these 
daughter  Councils — indeed,  scarce  a  week  has  elapsed  since  I  was 
present  at  a  Council  Conference  in  the  sister  University  of  the 
north,  where  '  they  are  dark  and  true  and  tender  still.'  At  such 
Conferences  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  extension  of  friendly  feeling, 
the  creation  of  mental  ties  and  sympathies,  the  attempt  to  discover 
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the  ideal  in  one  and  make  it  practical  in  the  other,  the  fostering  of 
the  great  powers  of  imitation  and  invention,  and  withal  the  securing 
for  students  of  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  public  and  private 
rights.  And  it  is  the  same  all  over,  whether  you  go  to  breathe  the 
'  academic  atmosphere  of  the  grey  old  city  by  the  sea/  or  the 
atmosphere  of  crowded  life  in  the  '  Second  City,'  or  the  more 
exhilarating  atmosphere  of  the  younger  Universities  across  the  Border, 
where  men  are  still  flushed  with  the  idealism  of  youth.  There  you 
may  not  find  the  Council  startling  the  students  with  a  wonderful  list 
of  achievements,  but  you  will  feel  in  it  the  potential  force  which 
representation  gives  to  everything.  You  will  find  it  doing  everything 
to  imbue  men  with  a  lasting  affection  for  their  Alma  Mater  ;  you  will 
find  it  to  be  the  power  in  academic  life.  It  will  be  to  you  the  great 
humaniser,  and  through  it  the  genei'ous  right  hand  of  fellowship  will 
be  extended  to  you.  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  drink  to  the  toast  of 
1  Sister  Councils.'  We  are  so  delighted  to  have  so  many  delegates  from 
them  with  us  to-night  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Their 
number  and  their  loyalty  bear  witness  to  a  great  idea,  and  may  this 
idea  ever  spread  and  be  an  awakening  influence,  gathering  new 
devotees  to  its  worship.  I  couple  with  this  toast  the  names  of  Mr 
J.  D.  Paterson,  who  was  the  President  of  the  Inter-Universities  Con- 
ference at  Aberdeen  this  year ;  Mr  W.  G.  Fuller,  President  of  the 
English  and  Welsh  Universities  Congress ;  and  Mr  T.  M.  Johnstone, 
Belfast." 

Mr  Paterson  said: — "Mr  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  esteem  it  a  very  high  honour  to  be  called  on  to  reply  to 
the  toast  which  has  just  been  so  ably,  eloquently,  and  humorously  sub- 
mitted by  my  friend,  Mr  Macpherson.  He  has  spoken  of  its  extensive- 
ness.  It  is  indeed  a  very  comprehensive  toast,  including  as  it  does  all 
the  Students'  Councils,  and  through  them  all  the  students  of  the 
British  Isles.  You  may  have  observed,  gentlemen,  that  it  has 
given  Mr  Macpherson  undisguised  pleasure — an  unholy  joy — to 
speak  of  other  Councils  as  "  daughter "  Councils,  but  I  think, 
without  presumption,  I  may  justly  claim  for  the  Scottish  Councils — 
on  behalf  of  which  it  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  reply — a  right  to 
rank  themselves  as  sisters,  and  full  sisters,  of  the  Council  under 
whose  auspices  we  have  met  to-night.  Mr  Macpherson  has  also 
reminded  us  of  our  tender  years,  but,  sir,  as  the  great  Pitt  once 
told  Walpole,  youth  is  not  a  crime,  and  I  think  every  one  will 
admit  that  this  is  doubly  true  where  sisters  are  concerned.  Now, 
as  the  night  is  already  far  spent,  I  shall  not  detain  you  longer, 
especially  as  the  remarks  of  our  "  younger  sisters  "  from  England  and 
Ireland  may  be  more  acceptable,  and  I  shall  simply  say  that 
we,  the  Presidents  of  the  Councils  of  St  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and 
Aberdeen,  are  present  at  this  memorable  gathering  to  pay  homage 
to  our  elder  sister,  to  express  to  her  the  kindly  feeling  we  entertain 
towards  her,  and  to  share  in  the  congratulations  so  justly  bestowed  on 
a   Council  which,  from  its  inception,  has   ever  proved  a  glory  to   its 
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constituents,  and  a  credit  to  its  glorious  Alma  Mater.  I  thank  you, 
Mr  Macpherson,  for  the  genial  way  you  have  given  the  toast,  and  you, 
gentlemen,  for  your  hearty  response." 

Mr  Johnstone  said  : — "  Mr  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — I  should 
be  less  than  human  if  I  failed  to  be  moved  by  the  kind  and  enthusiastic 
reception  which  you  have  given  to  us  as  delegates  this  evening. 
For  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  coupling  my  name  with  the 
toast,  I  thank  you  sincerely,  not  only  on  account  of  the  privilege  it 
bestows  upon  myself,  but  also  because  of  its  ultimate  bearing  upon 
the  well-being  of  Scotland.  For  if  the  Fates  had  been  so  unchari- 
table as  to  send  me  back  to  Ireland  without  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  speech,  those  whom  I  represent  here  to-night  would  have 
regarded  it  as  another  injustice  to  their  country,  and  a  fit  subject 
upon  which  to  waste  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the 
session  which  is  shortly  to  commence.  This  would  have  resulted  in 
the  Scottish  Bills  receiving  the  same  treatment  next  session  at  the 
hands  of  His  Majesty's  Government  as  they  did  at  the  end  of  the 
last  session.  Therefore,  while  on  my  own  account  I  thank  you  for  the 
honour  conferred,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  wise  selection  you  have 
made.  Gentlemen,  on  looking  over  your  banqueting  hall,  I  am 
keenly  sensible  of  the  fact  that  Scotchmen  like  Irishmen  heartily 
enjoy  an  evening  like  the  present.  But,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say 
it,  there  is  one  great  difference  between  us.  A  Scotchman's  joy  is 
more  the  result  of  the  satisfaction  which  accrues  from  the  safe 
disposal  of  the  good  things  provided,  whereas  an  Irishman's  pleasure 
lies  in  the  anticipation  of  a  good  fight  at  the  finish.  And  as  your 
Chairman  to-night  has,  as  I  have  myself  done  before  now,  commented 
somewhat  strongly  upon  the  actions  of  those  who  occasionally  try  to 
disturb  the  academic  centre  of  repose,  I  should  just  like  to  say  a  word 
or  two  in  justification  of  the  Irish  student.  And  to  begin,  I  would  say 
men  are  to-day  very  much  what  their  philosophy  has  made  them.  So  that 
if  you  as  Scotchmen  are  at  times  thought  to  be  wiser  than  Irishmen, 
it  is  because  that  you  are  the  product  of  the  common-sense  philosophy 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  whereas  Irishmen  take  up  their  position 
upon  the  idealistic  foundation  of  Berkeley.  There  is,  therefore, 
nothing  inconsistent,  and  certainly  nothing  unphilosophic,  in  an 
Irish  student  reducing  the  head  of  his  companion  to  a  pulp  at  the 
end  of  an  evening  like  the  present,  inasmuch  as  he  looks  upon  the 
object  of  his  attack  as  nothing  more  than  an  idea  in  the  mind, 
and  not  even  what  a  great  philosopher  has  described  as  a  bundle  of 
infinite  possibilities  of  sensations.  Gentlemen,  in  some  of  the  speeches 
already  delivered,  not  a  little  of  the  time  has  been  occupied  in  trying 
to  accentuate  the  difference  which  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  ages  of 
the  different  Councils.  I  admit  the  youth  of  our  own  Students'  Repre- 
sentative Council,  but  yield  to  no  country  in  the  priority  of  University 
education.  For  I  cannot  blind  myself  to  the  fact  that  long  before 
the  eleventh  century,  the  youth  of  the  world  flocked  to  Ireland  as 
the  seat   of   everything  that  was  great  in  literature,  science,  and  art. 
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The  University  of  which  Edinburgh  as  a  city  and  you  as  students 
have  reason  to  be  proud,  we  are  pleased  to  imagine,  owed  its 
inception  to,  and  derives  its  lustre  from,  the  great  glow  of  ideas 
which  passed  in  the  Middle  Ages  from  the  country  to  which  I  am 
so  proud  to  belong.  And  that  position  which  we  once  occupied  in 
the  world  of  education  we  are  fast  trying  to  retrieve.  When  I 
received  your  invitation  to  this  meeting,  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  it  addressed  to  the  Belfast  University.  For  when  I  reflected 
upon  the  composition  of  your  assembly,  I  said  to  myself,  Is  this  an 
illustration  of  the  truth  that  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  1 
Am  I,  in  a  word,  to  be  able  to  return  to  the  students  of  Ireland 
and  tell  them  that  the  cloud  which,  for  so  long,  has  been  hovering 
around  them  is  about  to  burst,  and  that  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  is 
almost  upon  them  1 " 

After  Mr  W.  G.  Fuller  spoke  of  the  deep  debt  which  the  Councils 
in  England  owed  to  the  Edinburgh  Council,  and  made  fitting 
references  to  the  strides  academic  brotherhood  was  making,  and  to 
the  reception  he  received,  Mr  H.  J.  Norman,  in  proposing  "  Past 
Presidents,"  said  : — 

"  Mr  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — In  rising  to  afck  your  attention, 
to  such  a  toast  as  the  one  with  which  my  name  is  associated,  I  feel 
in  addition  to  the  diffidence  natural  in  approaching  such  an  important 
matter,  that  I  can  hardly  avoid  being  somewhat  egotistical  when  I 
recollect  that  in  a  few  short  months  I  shall  have  joined  the  ranks  of 
those  whose  health  I  have  to  propose.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
have  not  yet  so  enlisted,  I  may  be  allowed  to  dissociate  myself  from 
the  eulogium,  and  convey  the  praise  to  where  it  is  befitting.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  this  toast  might  very  rightly  have  been  coupled 
with  that  of  the  '  Students'  Representative  Council,'  for  it  is  in  the 
Presidents  that  we  see  the  concrete  embodiment  of  the  somewhat 
nebulous  and  abstract  body  which  bears  that  title.  It  is  they  who 
have  worked  in  past  years,  and  have  superintended  and  directed  the 
efforts  of  others  towards  the  goal  of  efficiency  and  reform  in  University 
matters  pertaining  to  the  student  interest.  They  have  given  of  their 
time  and  of  their  brains  without  stint ;  and  it  is  to  them  that  I  have 
to  return  thanks,  in  so  far  that  I  am  able  to  extend  a  hearty  welcome 
to  the  Council  and  its  guests  to  this  building,  over  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  preside.  The  Council  is  elected  to  office  by  popular  vote,  and 
in  its  turn  installs  its  office-bearers;  I  may  then,  I  think,  fittingly  describe 
my  subjects  as  the  elect  of  the  elect,  the  leaders  of  University  opinion 
in  their  several  times,  and  men  who  have  learnt  in  their  college  days 
lessons  in  governance  and  in  the  exercise  of  tact  which  have  stood  them 
in  good  stead  in  their  post-academic  days.  It  must  be  a  source  of  great 
pride  to  Mr  Fitzroy  Bell,  and  to  those  with  him  who  witnessed  and 
directed  the  inception  of  the  Students'  Representative  Council,  to  see 
what  magnificent  fruit  is  the  result  of  their  efforts.  The  Council 
watching  over  the  needs  of  its  own  constituents,  and  conferring  with 
similar  bodies  in  other    Universities    towards   mutual    endeavour   to 
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Principal  of  the  University  at  the  Founding  of  the  Council. 
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improve  to  their  utmost  academic  surroundings.  The  Union  pro- 
moting camaraderie,  consolidating  and  merging  together  student 
interests,  and  raising  the  tone  of  University  social  life.  For  these 
benefits  we  return  our  most  earnest  thanks,  and  we  hope  that  a 
fadeless  memory  may  cast  an  imprint  on  the  consciousness  of  coming 
generations,  so  that  it  may  never  be  forgotten  who  founded  and  who 
guided  to  maturity  our  Representative  Council.  Gentlemen,  I  give 
you  the  toast  of  '  Past  Presidents/  and,  with  great  pleasure,  I  couple 
with  it  the  name  of  Mr  Fitzroy  Bell,  one  of  the  first  Pi'esidents  of  the 
Council." 

Mr  R.  Fitzroy  Bell,  in  replying,  said  : — "  I  am  glad  to  see  so 
many  Past  Presidents  rising  to  keep  me  company,  but  I  regret,  and 
I  am  sure  you  must  all  share  my  regret,  that  those  who  were  associated 
with  me  in  the  beginning  of  this  work — Professor  Orme  Masson  and 
Dr  Sturrock — are  neither  able  to  be  here  to-night.  At  this  hour 
of  the  evening  I  am  not  going  to  detain  you  by  going  back  twenty-one 
years  and  giving  you  a  detailed  history  of  the  beginning  of  the  move- 
ment which  we  are  here  met  to  celebrate  to-night.  The  credit  of  it 
does  not  belong  to  us  alone.  I  want  to  mention  two  names,  at  any 
rate,  of  those  in  authority  at  that  time,  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the 
students  of  that  day  were  specially  due  for  the  encouragement  and  help 
they  gave  us,  both  with  regard  to  the  inception  of  the  Representative 
Council  and  perhaps  the  more  difficult  scheme  of  the  University  Union. 
One  name  is  that  of  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  our  then  revered  Principal, 
whose  kindness  to  students  and  whose  interest  in  all  that  was  for  their 
good,  made  our  work  pleasant  and  easy.  Another  name  I  wish  to 
remember  to-night  is  that  of  Sir  George  Harrison,  then  Lord  Provost 
of  the  city,  and  many  of  you — Sir  William  Turner,  I  know,  remembers 
well  the  great  interest  which  Sir  George  Harrison  took  in  all  that  was 
concerned  with  the  University.  Mr  Norman,  in  proposing  the  toast 
so  kindly  as  he  has  done,  called  those  of  us  who  are  standing  the  elect 
of  our  fellows.  I  can  hardly  claim  that  position.  I  was  made  first 
President  of  the  Council  simply  because  I  had  invented  the  idea,  and 
they  could  not  help  it.  But  with  regard  to  you,  gentlemen,  who  are 
standing,  I  think  the  responsibility  which  I  can  thus  disclaim  for 
myself,  falls  upon  you,  and  upon  you  who  now  occupy  these  chairs. 
As  the  elect  of  the  elect  it  will  be  specially  your  duty  to  hold  up  the 
name  of  this  University  and  to  justify  the  trust  that  your  fellow- 
students  placed  in  you  in  the  years  that  lie  before  you,  and  under  all 
circumstances  of  your  future  lives.  With  regard  to  the  present  position 
of  the  Council,  I  only  want  to  say  one  word  at  this  time  of  night,  and 
it  is  this — I  think  you  ought  not  to  be  content  to  go  on  simply  on  the 
lines  that  were  laid  down  twenty-one  years  ago.  Then  I  think  we  did 
take  a  very  great  step  towards  the  organisation  of  student  life  in  Scotland, 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  under  which  students  pursued 
their  studies  and  their  pleasures  at  the  University,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  time  has  now  come  when  it  will  be  for  those  in  authority 
amongst  the  students,  those  who  represent  the  students,  and  those  who 
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rulethe  Universities  to  endeavour  together  to  devise  some  means  of  taking 
another  step  forward.  Sir  Alexander  Grant's  dream  was  to  acquire 
the  whole  of  George  Square  and  turn  it  into  a  house  of  residence  for 
students  who  came  from  afar.  That  dream  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled, 
and  therefore  and  thereby  the  University  of  Edinburgh  was  deprived 
of  its  share  of  Mr  Cecil  Rhodes'  great  benefaction.  Whether  the 
further  development  of  student  life  in  Scotland  will  take  that  form  or 
take  some  other,  I  think  I  am  right  in  prophesying  that  if  the  Repre- 
sentative Councils  are  going  to  justify  their  existence  they  will  go 
forward  in  that  or  some  similar  direction,  and  so  rather  co-ordinate 
those  groups  of  which  our  President  spoke  to-night,  who  still  remain 
outside  the  general  current  of  student  life  in  the  Universities.  I 
shall  not  detain  you  longer  and  keep  my  friends  for  whom  I  am 
replying  standing,  but  in  their  name,  in  my  own  name,  and  in  the 
name  of  those  who  are  absent  from  us,  many  of  them  in  other  quarters 
of  the  globe  and  under  other  skies,  I  tender  you  our  most  hearty 
thanks  for  the  very  kind  way  in  which  you,  Mr  Norman,  have  proposed 
this  toast  and  in  which  you,  gentlemen,  have  received  it." 

Mr  A.  H.  B.  Constable,  Advocate,  in  the  absence  of  Professor 
Annandale,  proposed  "  The  Lord  Provost  and  City  of  Edinburgh." 
As  students  and  members  of  the  University  they  had,  he  said,  a  great 
duty  as  well  as  an  interest  in  proposing  this  toast  and  in  honouring  it, 
because,  as  had  been  said,  the  connection  between  Town  and  Gown  in 
Edinburgh  was  a  very  ancient  and  a  very  honourable  one,  and  the 
Town  Council  still  bore  its  share  in  controlling,  through  its  re- 
presentatives, the  government  of  their  University.  And  apart  from 
that  as  citizens — and  among  citizens  he  included  not  only  those  who 
were  here  permanently,  but  those  who  spent  the  shortest  of  students' 
courses — they  were  all  conscious  of  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
amenity  of  this  grand  old  historic  city,  and  they  all  recognised  the 
great  duty  and  great  responsibility  which  rested  upon  the  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh  in  administering  its  affairs. 

Sir  Robert  Cranston,  in  replying,  said  : — "  If  the  Town  Council  did 
not  know  how  to  spend  the  money  on  the  Usher  Hall,  and  if  they  did 
not  light  the  streets,  he  thought  it  could  not  be  laid  to  their  charge 
that  they  forgot  their  duty  three  hundred  years  ago  when  they  founded 
the  Town's  College.  Sir  William  Turner  had  spoken  of  what  the  city 
had  done  in  giving  them  ground  for  their  new  buildings.  The  Town 
Council  did  no  more  than  their  duty  in  that  matter.  He  was  sure  he 
could  speak  for  those  who  had  gone  before  him  when  he  said  that  the 
City  of  Edinburgh  had  always  had  the  kindliest  and  warmest  heart 
towards  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  for  there  was  no  shadow  of 
doubt  that  even  if  it  was  the  youngest  University  it  was  one  of  the 
children  the  Town  Council  had  to  guard  and  care  for,  that  had  brought 
honour  to  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  and  had  given  to  the  world  men 
whose  names  would  never  be  forgotten.  He  felt,  standing  there,  what 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  we  owed  to  the  Universities.  We  often 
forgot,   he  feared,  that  Edinburgh  and  Scotland  had    become   known 
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through  men  who  had  left  these  Universities.  He  did  not  say  so 
in  flattery.  He  said  what  he  knew  to  be  true.  Go  where  they  would 
all  over  the  world,  they  found  those  who  had  been  students  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  had  carried  away  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
a  kindly  feeling  of  the  University  to  which  they  owed  so  much,  and  of 
the  city  in  which  they  resided  with  so  much  pleasure.  He  did  not 
entertain  that  strong  feeling  about  the  conduct  of  students  that  some 
people  felt.  If  the  students  of  Edinburgh  University — always  keeping 
within  the  bounds  of  gentlemanly  conduct — had  occasionally  a  good 
burst-out,  well,  he  said,  let  them  have  it.  He  hoped  this  addition  they 
had  had  in  the  shape  of  ground  would  be  beneficial  to  them.  He 
would  like  to  say  one  word  before  he  sat  down.  He  should  like  to 
see  the  University  increased  by  a  larger  number  of  commercial  men 
entering  within  its  walls,  but  he  thought  their  entrance  examination 
was  too  severe.  With  all  respect  to  the  Principal,  he  would  suggest  an 
easier  examination  for  commercial  men  on  entrance.  He  should  like 
some  of  the  subjects  done  away  with,  and  especially  some  of  those 
propositions  and  problems  set  by  Professor  Chrystal  made  just  a  little 
easier.  He  thought  we  hardly  realised  the  benefit  to  commercial  men 
of  a  University  education.  A  man  could  not  be  too  well  educated  to 
go  into  business.  This  was  recognised  in  Germany,  and  why  should 
not  Edinburgh  lead  in  this  country  1  He  thanked  them  very  kindly. 
He  could  only  say,  speaking  on  behalf  of  his  colleagues  and  certainly 
of  himself,  that  their  desire  was  to  foster  and  care  for  science,  art, 
literature  and  education  in  the  City  of  Edinburgh.  During  these 
325  years  they  had  reaped  a  great  harvest  from  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  they  owed  great  honour  to  the  men  who  from  time 
to  time  had  filled  the  professorial  chairs  in  Edinburgh  University." 

Sir  Ludovic  Grant  proposed  "  Sister  Universities."  He  said  : — 
"  I  shall  not,  like  so  many  of  those  who  have  preceded  me,  preface  my 
remarks  by  any  reference  to  the  necessity  of  being  brief,  lest  like 
some  of  those  same  individuals  I  should  beguile  you  with  false  hopes. 
The  toast  which  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  is  one  which  should  always 
be  pledged  in  every  seat  of  learning  whenever  its  precincts  happen  to 
be,  as  our  precincts  are  to-night,  the  scene  of  a  great  gathering  for 
convivial  purposes.  We  have  it  on  high  authority  that  it  is  a  blessed 
thing  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity,  and  the  same,  I  presume, 
is  true  of  sisters.  Only  in  the  case  of  sisters,  especially  when  they  are, 
as  we  have  been  told,  of  very  different  ages,  but  more  especially  when  they 
include  several  Irish  women,  this  blessed  state  must  perhaps  be  an  ideal 
not  altogether  easy  of  attainment.  Does  it  not  behove  us  then,  now 
when  so  favourable  an  opportunity  offers,  to  do  what  in  us  lies  to 
promote  sisterly  concord  by  copious  libations  1  Yet  in  truth  and  in 
seriousness  the  unity  of  the  academic  sisterhood  is  quite  independent 
of  toast  drinking,  and  I  am  asking  you  to  pledge  that  sisterhood,  not 
really  with  a  view  to  creating  a  bond,  but  rather  with  a  view  to 
acknowledging  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  bonds  which  already 
exist.    Our  Universities  are  closely  cemented  by  the  ultimate  identity  of 
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their  aims  and  aspirations,  and  by  the  uniformity  of  the  functions  they 
exercise  in  the  social  organism.  It  may  be  said  we  seek  two  ends. 
One  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  discovery  of  truth  and 
reality,  if  the  Solicitor-General's  metaphysics  will  permit  of  reality ; 
the  other  is  the  instruction  and  upbringing  of  youth,  the  drilling  and 
equipment  of  the  ever-marching  troops — juventus  mundi — for  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  It  may  be  in  some  centres  greater  stress  is  laid 
on  one  aim.  The  maxim  may  be,  '  Take  care  of  the  higher  studies 
and  let  the  others  take  care  of  themselves,'  and  in  others  the  relation 
may  be  reversed,  but  still  those  joint  purposes  are  everywhere  in 
their  varying  proportions  the  twin  springs  of  academic  activity,  and 
in  the  light  of  those  our  common  aims,  all  differences,  all  the  great 
differences,  of  constitutional  form  and  appai*atus,  of  educational  system 
and  method,  of  social  institutions  and  usage,  are  seen  to  fade  away 
from  the  sight.  It  is,  then,  as  fellow-seekers,  as  co-labourers,  as 
adventurers  in  a  joint  enterprise  that  I  ask  you  to  pledge  the  Sister 
Universities.  Vivant  Academical  We  are  honoured  by  the  presence 
here  to-night  of  representatives  from  all  the  great  seats  of  learning  in 
England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Scotland  itself.  Unfortunately 
the  hour  does  not  permit  me  calling  on  all  those  illustrious  and 
learned  personages  to  reply  to  the  toast,  and,  therefore,  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  the  menu  card,  I  shall  simply  couple  it  with  a 
name  highly  honoured,  that  of  Principal  Mackay,  Dundee." 

The  toast  was  pledged  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  singing  of 
"  Gaudeamus." 

Principal  Mackay,  in  acknowledging,  remarked  that  they  of  the 
Sister  Universities  most  heartily  wished  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
a  continuance  of  the  great  measure  of  success  which  had  been  vouch- 
safed to  her  in  the  past. 

Sir  John  Batty  Tuke,  M.P.,  proposed  the  health  of  "  The  Chair- 
man," and  spoke  of  the  pleasure  it  gave  him,  as  Member  for  the 
University,  to  be  present  on  such  a  great  occasion,  and  to  see  for 
himself  the  great  advance  that  had  been  made  in  student  life,  and 
to  hear  such  oratory  from  the  Chairman  and  from  the  other 
students. 

Mr  Rabagliati,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  said  : — "  I  want,  in  ac- 
knowledging this  toast,  to  acknowledge  also  my  thanks  to  my 
colleagues  who  have  worked  with  me  so  whole  -  heartedly  and  so 
generously  in  the  preparations  which  have  been  necessary  for  these 
functions.  I  want  to  refer  especially  to  the  energy  and  ability  with 
which  the  two  Secretaries  of  the  Council,  Mr  Scott  and  Mr  Cameron, 
have  aided  me  throughout.  I  will  not  keep  you  longer.  But  I  will 
only  say,  to  whatever  position  in  life  I  may  be  called,  I  shall  always 
keep  a  very  warm  corner  in  my  heart  for  my  University  and  the 
Students'  Representative  Council  and  the  Union  which  belongs  to  it ; 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  on  which  I  was  elected  to  the  post  I 
now  occupy,  and  which  I  shall  always  consider  the  proudest  moment 
of  my  life." 
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The  proceedings  afterwards  terminated  by  the  company  joining  in 
singing  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

The  Dinner  was  purveyed  in  the  extended  Dining  Hall  (decorated 
for  the  occasion)  in  Mr  Bartlett's  best  style. 


STUDENTS'  TORCHLIGHT  PROCESSION. 

No  event  was  more  keenly  anticipated  by  the  students  than  the 
torchlight  procession  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  Given 
open  air,  a  firebrand,  and  a  grotesque  costume,  the  youth  of  the 
University  is  seen  at  his  liveliest.  The  "  Torchlight,"  carried  through 
with  much  of  the  customary  vim  and  jovial  spirit  attaching  to  such 
occasions,  tended  to  make  firmer  the  impression  that  "students 
will  be  students."  The  first  evidences  of  the  ceremony  were  seen  as 
early  as  half -past  six,  when  strangely  garbed  figures  mingled  with  the 
ordinary  pedestrians  in  making  their  way  towards  the  University,  from 
which  the  procession  was  due  to  set  out  at  eight  o'clock.  From  the 
earliest  the  scene  at  the  Quadrangle  was  a  vei-y  curious  and  interesting 
one,  for  here  the  first  arrivals,  some  quaintly  costumed  and  others 
more  easily  recognisable,  could  be  seen  in  the  darkness  whiling  away 
the  time  in  such  pursuits  as  waltzing  and  the  cake-walk.  So  it  was 
that  a  pseudo-policeman,  somewhat  sadly  lacking  in  build  for  the  role, 
could  be  seen  tripping  the  light  fantastic  with  a  braw-looking,  if  a 
trifle  buxom,  Scottish  "  lassie,"  while  not  many  yards  away  a  demure- 
looking  young  "lady"  entered  with  all  the  usual  "go"  into  the 
measure  of  the  rag-time  in  company  with  a  much  painted  "  clown," 
who  might  have  been  the  envy  of  many  a  circus  manager.  Towards 
the  starting  hour  the  crowds  of  students  increased,  as  also  did  the 
noise  and  general  gaiety,  and  after  a  deal  of  good-natured  chaff  and 
banter,  intermingled  with  the  sounds  of  hooters,  the  procession  was 
marshalled  along  one  side  of  the  Quadrangle.  Forming  up  in  fours, 
the  "walkers"  had  their  torches  ignited,  and,  headed  by  Miller  tfc 
Richard's  brass  band  and  a  motor  car,  in  which  were  the  members  of 
the  Committee  and  Chief  Constable  Ross,  they  emei'ged,  with  a  lusty 
cheer,  from  the  University  ground. 


SCENES    ALONG    THE    ROUTE. 

By  this  time  a  huge  crowd  of  people  had  gathered  in  Nicolson 
Street,  particularly  at  the  entrance  to  the  University,  and  an  answering 
shout  was  given  as  the  students  made  their  appearance.  The  streets 
were  lined  on  both  sides  with  spectators  all  along  the  route,  but 
perhaps  no  finer  view  of  the  procession  was  obtained  by  these  than 
that  on  looking  up  the  hill  from  South  Bridge  at  the  commencement, 
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for  then  the  newly  lighted  and  blazing  torches  could  be  seen  extending 
away  up  to  the  University  entrance,  from  which  the  last  of  the 
students  were  just  coming.  Later  on  the  processionists  fell  out  of  line 
considerably,  and  became  a  more  compact  mass,  so  that  the  effect  was 
not  nearly  so  pretty.  Following  the  band  there  was  a  spring  van,  in 
which  were  accommodated  three  of  the  festive  ones.  One  of  the  trio 
was  robed  in  a  Romola-like  costume,  and  he  took  up  his  position  in 
front  with  a  shy-looking  country  "  maid,"  while  the  third,  in  the  gaudy 
dress  of  a  coloured  coon,  took  upon  himself  to  belabour  all  and  sundry 
of  the  bystanders  with  a  bladder.  Many  a  time  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  anxious  hands  made  a  clutch  for  the  instrument  of  torture,  but 
the  "minstrel"  in  his  position  on  the  van  valiantly  held  on.  Pro- 
ceeding along  Princes  Street  from  North  Bridge,  the  torch-bearers 
made  their  way  by  the  West  End  along  Shandwick  Place  to  Palmerston 
Place,  through  which  they  took  their  way.  By  George  Street  they  went 
to  Hanover  Street,  down  which  they  turned  to  Princes  Street,  and 
thence  up  the  Mound  to  High  Street  and  Castle  Esplanade,  where,  after 
a  few  wild  whoops,  and  dances  round  the  bonfire  made  with  their  well- 
burned  torches,  and  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem  and  "Auld 
Lang  Syne,"  they  dispersed.  Twice  on  the  route  stoppages  were  made, 
first  at  the  house  of  Professor  Chiene,  and  afterwards  at  the  house  of 
Professor  Annandale,  and  salutes  extended  to  these  gentlemen  in  the 
form  of  loud  cheering  and  the  singing  of  "  He's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow." 
Accompanying  the  procession  were  128  policemen  on  foot,  and  18 
mounted  policemen,  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Minty. 

SOME    OF    THE    COSTUMES. 

Among  the  odd  300  students  who  were  computed  to  have  taken 
part  in  the  proceedings,  none  showed  any  striking  originality  in  the 
way  of  dress,  although  some  of  the  costumes  worn  had  the  recom- 
mendation of  hitting  off  something  up-to-date.  For  instance,  there 
was  a  very  clever  "  get  up  "  after  the  manner  of  "  Captain  Gottem  " 
of  the  "  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  "  pantomime  at  the  Theatre-Royal, 
and  this  dress  was  very  popular,  at  least  among  the  students  themselves. 
"  Bill  Bailey,"  with  his  name  written  largely  across  the  back  of  his 
coat,  was  present,  while  much  amusement  was  derived  from  the  sight 
of  a  very  stout  pantomime  "  fairy,"  with  the  requisite  wings  and  magic 
wand.  In  the  guise  of  a  nun  one  student  had  a  very  successful  make- 
up, as  had  also  a  couple  of  "  Captains  Kettle."  Policemen,  slaveys, 
clowns,  hermits,  Chinamen,  geishas,  of  which  there  were  two  splendid 
imitations,  and  many  others  of  the  customary  characters  were  drawn 
upon,  and  on  the  whole,  although  not  quite  on  a  par  with  some 
previous  processions,  the  display  was  a  very  good  one.  Long  after  the 
formal  proceedings  had  terminated,  the  students  in  their  costumes 
continued  to  parade  Princes  Street  in  small  knots,  giving  voice  to 
popular  ditties. 
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STUDENTS'  NIGHT  AT  THE  LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

To  sum  up  the  "Students'  Night"  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
it  may  be  said  it  was  one  big  laugh  from  start  to  finish. 
Audience  and  players  alike  displayed  the  heartiest  good  humour 
with  the  countless  pranks  played,  even  when,  as  was  usually 
the  case,  these  told  against  themselves.  The  fun  began  with  the 
concert  arranged  by  the  Council,  and  during  that,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening,  the  audience  lay  back  and  enjoyed  what  can  only  be 
described  as  an  impromptu  comic  opera.  A  student,  for  example, 
would  start  a  Bacchanalian  ditty,  and  the  song  would  get  as  far  as 
the  third  bar  when  the  remainder  was  lost  in  the  round  of  applause. 
That  most  ridiculous  of  songs,  "O!  O  !  Capital  O  !  "  ran  into  some- 
thing like  eight  verses  before  it  was  exhausted,  and  then  came 
selections,  vocal,  piano,  and  whistling,  from  "  A  Country  Girl," 
accompanied  by  an  indefatigable  young  gentleman  with  a  fantasia  on 
the  hand-bell.  But  the  real  fun  was  to  come  when  "  The  Duchess  of 
Dantzig  "  came  on  the  boards.  The  mere  sight  of  a  hat  on  a  player's 
head  was  like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull,  and  by  the  time  the  first  act  was 
finished  even  the  mighty  Bonaparte  had  learned  to  remove  his  headgear 
in  response  to  a  cry  of  "  Take — off — that — hat,"  repeated,  say,  sixty 
times  by  several  hundred  lusty  young  throats.  But  the  house  simply 
roared  when  a  cloth  cap  of  the  most  disreputable  "  cheese-cutter " 
description,  hurled  from  the  gallery,  landed  on  the  stage,  and  was 
donned  by  an  officer  in  the  gorgeous  uniform  of  Napoleon's  day.  Of 
the  incidental  amusements  of  the  exuberant  "gods,"  "angling"  from 
the  gallery  rail  (with  apples  and  dolls  as  bait)  was  favourite,  and 
caused  unlimited  amusement,  and  the  fortunes  cf  the  "  casts "  were 
watched  with  breathless  interest.  While  to  some  extent  rendered 
farcical,  "  The  Duchess  of  Dantzig "  went  splendidly,  and  the  three 
principal  ladies  were  each  at  the  close  presented  by  the  students  with 
baskets  of  flowers.  The  whole  company  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  way  they  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  evening. 
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J.  W.  M.  Williamson,  M.A.  A.  S.  I.  Logan. 

A.  H.  Scott.  Jas.  Ian  Macpherson,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

J.  Wales  Cameron.  Miss  E.  M.  Forsyth. 

Miss  Low,  M.A.  S.  S.  Dykes. 

James  Barclay.  J.  J.  H.  Ferguson. 

THE  INTER-UNIYERSITIES  COMMITTEE. 

H.  V.  Rabagliati  (Conv.).  J.  B.  Forbes  Watson,  M.A. 

H.  J.  Norman.  D.  R.  Matheson. 

J.  W.  M.  Williamson.  S.  S.  Dykes. 

A.  F.  Whyte.  J.  J.  H.  Ferguson. 

THE  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE. 

H.  J.  Norman  (Conv.).  A.  S.  I.  Logan. 

J.  B.  Forbes  Watson,  M.A.   W.  P.  Gillieson,  M.A. 

THE  AMUSEMENTS  COMMITTEE. 

H.  J.  Norman  (Conv.).  D.  R.  Matheson,  M.A. 

J.  B.  Forbes  Watson,  M.A.  H.  W.  Strathairn,  M.A. 

D.  L.  MacKenna.  H.  M.  Spoor. 

J.  P.  MacGregor.  S.  S.  Dykes. 

Jas.  Ian  Macpherson,  LL.B.  J.  J.  H.  Ferguson  (Conv.). 

Kenneth  Fraser.  Dr  A.  A.  Hall. 

William  Rose.  J.  H.  Airman. 

J.  H.  Jones. 
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THE  "STUDENT"  COMMITTEE. 
Editor — J.  I.  Macpherson,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
Dejmty  Editoi — H.  J.  Norman. 
Commie-Messrs  Forbes  Watson,   M.A. ;  A.    F.  Whyte,   M.A_; 
J    P    MacGregor,   M.A.;   J.  H.    Cattanacii,    M.A.  ;   H.    D. 
Graves-Law,  M. A. ;  H.  W.  Strathairn,  M.A. ;  G.  F.  Barbour, 
M.A.  ;  W.J.  Burns-Selkirk,  M.A. ;  and  Miss  Mary  Low,  M.A. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  ACADEMIC  COMMITTEE. 
H  V.  Rabagliati.  Miss  Waltenberg. 

A  F  Whyte.  H.  Ballingall  Watson. 

J.  B.  Forbes  Watson  (Conv.).  Dr  Schlapp. 
J.  P.  MacGregor.  Br  Sarolea. 

A.  S.  Robertson. 

THE  WOMEN'S  COMMITTEE. 

Miss  Low.  Miss  Strathairn. 

Miss  Norah  Kellaway.  Miss  Waltenberg. 

Miss  C.  M.  Gordon.  Miss  B.  Chandler. 

Miss  E.  M.  Forsyth  (Conv.).  Miss  Norah  Mackay. 

Miss  J.  M.  Laurie.  Miss  M.  Maybin. 

Miss  M 'Michael.  Miss  J.  Whyte. 

THE  MEDICAL  ADYISORY  COMMITTEE. 
H.  J.  Norman.  J-  J-  H.  Ferguson. 

S.  S.  Dykes.  Br  A.  A.  Hall. 

Dr  R.  J.  A.  Berry. 

THE  SUNDAY  SERVICES  COMMITTEE. 

H.  V.  Rabagliati.  J.  B.  Forbes  Watson. 

J.  W.  M.  Williamson  (Conv.).  W.  H.  Elder. 
A.  F.  Whyte.  Miss  Norah  Kellaway. 

Miss  Strathairn. 

THE  HANDBOOK  COMMITTEE. 

D.  L.  MacKenna.  William  Veevers,  M.A. 

Miss  Nora  Kellaway.  B.  Score  Brown. 

S.  S.  Dykes. 

REPRESENTATIYE  ON  THE  UNIVERSITY  FIELD  COMMITTEE. 
A.  H.  Scott. 
THE  CELEBRATIONS  COMMITTEE. 
H.  V.  Rabagliati  (Conv.).       Jas.  Ian  Macpherson,  LL.B. 
J.  W.  M.  Williamson,  M.A.    D.  R.  Matheson,  M.A. 
Miss  Low,  M.A.  Miss  Strathairn. 

J.  B.  Forbes  Watson,  M.A.    J.  J.  H.  Ferguson. 


APPENDIX  A 

The  writer  contributed  the  part  of  the  History  of  the  Council  dealing  with 
its  origin  to  The  Scotsman  of  21st  January,  and  the  following  correspondence 
ensued.  He  expresses  his  best  thanks  for  permission  to  reprint  these  letters 
and  most  of  the  article  which  brought  them  forth. 

THE  STUDENTS'  REPRESENTATIVE  COUNCIL. 

Sir, — In  the  issue  of  the  Scotsman  for  January  the  21st  of  the 
current  year  there  appeal's  an  article  dealing  with  the  formation 
of  this  Council,  which  has  done  such  good  work,  and  which  has  proved 
of  such  material  benefit  to  the  sons  of  the  Alma  Mater — among 
whom  we  are  still  proud  and  deeply  thankful  to  be  numbered.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  true  history  and  genesis  of  that  Council 
are  in  danger  of  being  forgotten  or  overlooked.  For  the  writer 
of  that  article  tells  us  that  now,  when  the  Students'  Representative 
Council  has  attained  its  majority,  the  actual  way  in  which  it  came  into 
existence  is  unknown.  He  says  :  "  When  organisation  and  corporate 
life  did  come,  they  came  suddenly,  and  no  one  can  say  how  or  whence." 

That  is  not  quite  accurate.  I  can  say  both  how  and  whence.  And 
as  an  actual  participant  and  actor  in  the  events  of  those  times, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  not  wholly  without  value  to  publish  my  own  im- 
pressions for  what  they  are  worth. 

But,  ah  me  !  is  it  really  twenty- one  years  ago  since  all  these  things 
happened  1  We,  who  took  part  in  them — and  there  must  be  men  of 
my  time  who  can  confirm  all  I  say — do  not  seem  to  have  passed  even 
yet  beyond  our  "first  youth." 

Still,   I    think,   we    all    of    us   love   and    appreciate    our   friends 

and  fellow-students  of  these  days — friends  and  opponents  alike. 

"Denkt  jeder  Bruder  am  seinem 
Jugend-Frohlichkeit 
Est  kommt  nicht  wieder  der 
golden  Zeit !  " 

Well,  to  come  to  the  point,  the  thing  came  about  in  this  way. 
There  was  a  Rectorial  Election  in  hand,  and  the  candidates  were  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan.  We,  the  members  of 
the  Executive  of  the  University  Conservative  Association,  fought 
the  thing  well — and  we  succeeded.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  became,  by 
a  vast  majority,  Lord  Rector  of  our  University.  It  will  still  be 
remembered  with  what  grace  and  tact  that  eminent  and  venerable 
statesman  (afterwards  Lord  Iddesleigh)  presided  at  all  the  functions  of 
our  Tercentenary  celebrations.  We  made  a  record  in  carrying  that 
election ;  for  beforehand  our  University — all  Scotland — all  Britain 
even — seemed  bound  to  the  Gladstonian  ideal  of  politics,  which  we  of 
our  time  heartily  detested.  But  when  the  affair  was  over,  and  our 
victory  was  won,  we  did  what  could  only  have  been  done  here  in  our 
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country,  I  think — we  asked  our  opponents  to  dinner.  And  they 
accepted  ;  the  dinner  came  off  in  the  Waterloo  Hotel.  The  proceed- 
ings were  most  cordial.  The  President  of  the  then  Liberal  Associa- 
tion proposed  our  healths,  saying  that  were  it  not  for  us  they  could 
have  no  corporate  existence.  And  then,  not  to  be  outdone,  our 
President  proposed  the  "  Prosperity  of  the  University  Liberal  Associa- 
tion," to  which  we  all  drank  with  acclamation.  But  when  all  was 
done  it  occurred  to  some  of  us — and  I  think  the  proposal  came  from 
Mr  Fitzroy  Bell — should  we  not  keep  up  this  union,  so  happily 
begun  ;  should  we  not  unite  so  that  in  this  memorable  year  of  the 
Tercentenary  we  shall  listen  to  our  Lord  Rector  with  due  propriety  ? 

And,  in  effect,  that  was  what  was  done.  We  of  both  parties  stood 
as  stewards  on  that  occasion ;  from  our  union  came  the  Students' 
Representative  Council.  Adsit  omen.  For,  in  these  most  memorable; 
days  of  the  Tercentenary  Festival  we  remembered  the  phrase  of  the  old 
wise  poet  Lucretius,  and  it  was  on  all  our  tongues — 
"  Quasi  cursores  lanipada  tradunt." 

Did  we  of  our  time  bear  our  lamps  unworthily  1  and  did  we  not 
hand  them  down  to  our  successors  with  their  light  not  wholly 
extinguished  1 — I  am,  etc., 

E.  Wearne  Clarke,  M.D.,  B.Sc.  Edin. 

THE  STUDENTS'  REPRESENTATIVE  COUNCIL. 

Tkmplehall, 

8th  February  1905. 

Sir, — Dr  Clarke's  letter  in  your  issue  of  6th  inst.  recalls  a 
pleasant  convivial  meeting  which  I  had  forgotten.  The  constitution 
of  the  Students'  Representative  Council  had,  however,  been  drafted 
by  me  some  months  before  the  Rectorial  Election  to  which  he 
refers,  and  was  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
literary  societies  and  of  the  Athletic  Club  of  the  University,  who 
met  in  the  previous  June,  on  my  invitation,  to  consider  the  scheme. 
Two  of  these  gentlemen  are  now  Professors  in  distant  Universities 
— Professor  Orme  Masson,  of  Melbourne,  and  Professor  Monteith 
Macphail,  of  Madras.  One  of  the  most  influential  of  them,  Dr 
Charles  Cathcart,  is  still  happily  in  Edinburgh  ;  others  are  scattered 
— in  Canada,  in  South  Africa,  in  India;  some,  alas  !  are  dead.  The 
Navy  and  the  Army  claim  at  least  each  one — Staff-Surgeon  W.  E. 
Home  and  Dr  Wyville  Thomson.  Others  who  helped  in  the  pre- 
liminary organisation,  as  well  as  in  the  work  of  the  first  Council, 
were  Sims  Woodhead,  now  Professor  at  Cambridge  ;  R.  H.  Fisher, 
now  the  minister  of  Morningside  ;  Harcourt  Davidson,  now  minister 
of  St  Andrew's,  Dundee ;  J.  A.  Clyde,  now  a  K.C.  ;  F.  T.  Cooper, 
now  also  a  K.C.,  a  Sheriff  of  Chancery ;  Sheriff  Shennan,  George 
Cathcart,  now  M.D.,  of  Harley  Street ;  H.  Alexis  Thomson,  the 
surgeon ;  George  Gulland,  now  also  well  known  as  a  leading  Edin- 
burgh practitioner  ;  three  citizens  of  the  republic  of  letters,  Gilmore, 
Findlay    Muirhead,   and    Geoghegan ;    and    last,    and   of    the    most 
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importance,  Dr  J.  F.  Sturrock,  then  President  of  the  University 
Liberal  Association — now,  like  many  other  wise  men,  a  Unionist. 

The  reminiscences  of  your  correspondent  are  interesting,  but  as  he 
knew  nothing  then  of  the  preliminai'y  work,  he  is  in  error  in  ascrib- 
ing the  organisation  of  Scottish  students  to  the  fraternal  feelings 
engendered  by  a  feast.  The  delay  in  launching  the  Council  was 
the  result  of  the  advice  of  Principal  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  who, 
with  his  accustomed  prudence  and  statecraft,  advised  us  to  delay 
till  the  troubles  of  the  Rectorial  Election  were  overpast.  Hence  the 
scheme  was  laid  before  a  public  meeting  of  students  held  in  the 
Humanity  Class  Room  in  the  middle  and  not  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  session  of  1883-84. 

Dr  Clarke  is  right  when  he  reminds  us  that  the  first  official  appear- 
ance of  the  Council  was  on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Iddesleigh's  Rectorial 
Address,  when  the  proceedings  were  harmonious  and  dignified.  I 
shall  always  remember  with  pride  the  Principal's  congratulatory 
remark  to  Orme  Masson  and  myself  at  their  conclusion — "  Gentlemen, 
you  have  saved  the  Republic." 

Like  Town  Councils,  like  Parliament,  the  Students'  Councils  have, 
I  fear,  more  than  once  sought  to  silence  clamour  by  shirking  responsi- 
bilities. Their  first  duty,  as  of  every  representative  body,  from  the 
Cabinet  downwards,  is  to  preserve  the  honour  of  their  constituents. 
No  honest  work  which  has  this  aim  can  be  degrading — even  to  the 
youngest. — I  am,  etc.,  Robert  Fitzroy  Bell. 

STUDENTS'  REPRESENTATIVE  COUNCIL. 

The  University, 
9th  February  1905. 

Sir, — The  letter  of  Mr  R.  F.  Bell  in  to-day's  issue  of  your  paper 
reminds  me  vividly  of  an  incident  to  which  Mr  Bell  has  not  referred, 
but  which  is  likely  to  throw  some  light  on  the  vexed  question  of  the 
genesis  of  the  Students'  Representative  Council.  Mr  Bell,  who  had 
been  my  fellow-student  at  Jena  for  two  seasons,  in  June  1883  paid 
me  a  visit  at  Strassburg.  It  was  a  broiling  day.  We  inspected  the 
new  University  buildings,  and  outside  the  door  of  one  of  them  he 
noticed  a  placard  relating  to  the  "  Studenten  Ausschuss."  "  What  is 
thatl"  he  asked;  "there  was  nothing  of  that  sort  in  Jena."  I 
explained,  and  forthwith  procured  a  copy  of  the  regulations  of  that 
mysterious  body.  "  We  must  have  something  of  the  kind  at  home," 
was  his  comment,  after  he  had  studied  the  document  for  some  time  in 
the  shadow  of  the  great  Cathedral.  I  was  not  surprised,  therefore, 
to  learn  soon  after  that  Mr  Bell  had  summoned  the  presidents  and 
secretaries  of  all  University  societies  to  meet  in  his  rooms  at  30 
Walker  Street  and  frame  a  constitution,  and  that  the  Students' 
Representative  Council  had  actually  been  bodied  forth  by  the  time  of 
the  Tercentenary.  Personally,  I  can  hardly  claim  any  credit  for  my 
share  in  the  matter,  but  I  am  proud  to  think  that,  like  so  many 
choice  and  noble  things,  the  Students'  Representative  Council  was 
"  made  in  Germany." — I  am,  etc.,  Otto  Schlapp. 
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CONSTITUTION,    LAWS, 


AND 


BYE-LAWS 


OF    THE 


STUDENTS'  REPRESENTATIVE  COUNCIL 


OF   THE 


UNIVERSITY   OF   EDINBURGH. 


UNIVERSITIES  (SCOTLAND)  ACT  1889, 

J2  and  jj    Vict.,   Chap.  jj. 


Sections  of  the  Act  referring  to  the  Council. 

3.  "  Students' Representative  Council "  means  a  students' representative 

council  in  any  University,  constituted  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Com- 
missioners under  this  Act. 

5.  (1.)  .  .  .  The  Rector  may,  before  he  appoints  his  assessor,  confer  with  the 
Students'  Representative  Council. 

14.  The  Commissioners  shall  have  power  to  call  before  them  the  Principals,  Pro- 
fessors, University  Lecturers,  Assistants,  Recognised  Teachers,  Students,  and  Examiners, 
or  any  other  person  employed  in  teaching  or  examining,  or  bearing  office  in  or  otherwise 
connected  with  the  Universities  or  Colleges  thereof  existing  at  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
and  such  other  persons  as  they  may  think  proper,  and  to  examine  them  as  to  all  Rules 
and  Ordinances  now  in  force  in  the  Universities  or  Colleges,  and  to  require  the  produc- 
tion of  all  documents  and  accounts  relating  thereto,  and  after  making  due  inquiry  to 
made  Ordinances  for  all  or  any  of  the  following  purposes,  as  shall  to  them  seem 
expedient : — 

(12.)  To  lay  down  regulations  for  the  constitution  and  functions  of  a  Students' 
Representative  Council  in  each  University,  and  to  frame  regulations  under 
which  that  Council  shall  be  entitled  to  make  representations  to  the  Uni- 
versity Court. 

Ordinances  under  the  Act  referring  to  the  Council. 

No.  27  [Edinburgh,  No.  6.— Regulations  as  to  Application  of  Parliamentary 

Grants,  as  to  Salaries  and  for  the  Institution  of  a  Fee  Fund,  and  for 

other  Purposes].     Approved  of  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council  on  the  23rd  November 

1893. 

XI.  The  whole  revenues  of  the  said  University,  other  than  those  paid  into  the 

Salaries  Account  and  the  Fee  Fund  Account,  but  including  any  surplus  income  arising 

upon  the  Fee  Fund,  shall  be  paid  to  the  account  of  the  General  University  Fund,  and 

shall  in  so  far  as  not  specifically  appropriated  by  any  Act  of  Parliament,    Ordinance 

Deed  of  Endowment,  or  other  instrument  in  force  at  the  time,  be  applied  by,  the 

University  Court  for  the  following  purposes,  which  shall  rank  according  to  the  order  in 

which  they  are  named,  subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained : — 

(1.)  Paying  expenses  of  administration,  including  such  provision  as  the  University 
Court  may  think  necessary  to  enable  the  Senatus  Academicus  and  the 
General  Council  to  discharge  their  duties,  and  including  also  such  sum,  if 
any,  as  the  Court  may  think  fit  to  grant  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
Students'  Representative  Council. 


No.  60  [General,  No.  22. — Regulations  for  the  Students'  Representative 
Council].     Approved  of  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council  on  the  29th  of  June  1895. 

I.  The  Students'  Representative  Council  in  each  University  shall  submit  to  the 
University  Court  for  approval  the  regulations  under  which  it  has  been  formed  or  now 
exists,  and  these  regulations  as  approved,  or  with  such  alterations  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  approved  by  the  University  Court,  shall  form  the  constitution  of  the  Students' 
Representative  Council,  and  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance,  determine 
the  functions  thereof  and  the  mode  of  election  thereto. 

II.  After  the  University  Court  has  approved  of  the  Constitution  of  a  Students' 
Representative  Council  in  any  University,  altei'ations  in  the  said  constitution  shall  be  of 
no  effect  unless  and  until  they  shall  receive  the  approval  of  the  University  Court. 

III.  (1.)  The   Students'   Representative   Council   shall  be   entitled  to   petition  the 

Senatus  Academicus  with  regard  to  any  matter  affecting  the  teaching  and 
discipline  of  the  University,  and  the  Senatus  Academicus  shall  dispose  of 
the  matter  of  the  petition,  or  shall,  if  so  prayed,  forward  any  such  petition 
to  the  University  Court,  with  such  observations  as  it  may  think  fit  to 
make  thereon. 

(2.)  The  Students'  Representative  Council  shall  be  entitled  to  petition  the 
University  Court  with  regard  to  any  matter  affecting  the  students  other 
than  those  falling  under  the  immediately  preceding  sub-section. 

(3.)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Section  shall  be  held  to  prejudice  any  right  of 
appeal  which  may  be  competent  under  Section  6,  Sub-Section  2,  of  the 
said  Act,  nor  the  powers  and  juiisdiction  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  with 
regard  to  the  teaching  and  discipline  of  the  University. 

IV.  This  Ordinance  shall  come  into  force  from  and  after  the  date  of  its  approval  by 
Her  Majesty  in  Council. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


Article  I.  The  body  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "The 
Council"  is,  and  shall  be  styled,  "The  Students' 
Representative  Council  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh." 

Article  II.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Matriculated  Students  in  the  University, 
and  of  University  Societies,  Associations,  or  Clubs, 
mainly  composed  of  such  Matriculated  Students. 

ARTICLE  III.  The  functions  of  the  Council  shall  be — 

(a.)  To  represent  the  Students  in  matters  affecting 
their  interests. 

{b.)  To  afford  a  recognised  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  Students  and  the 
University  authorities. 

(c.)  To  promote  social  life  and  academic  unity 
among  Students. 

ARTICLE  IV.  The  Office-Bearers  of  the  Council  shall 
consist  of  three  Presidents  and  two  Joint  Secretaries  and 
Treasurers.  The  Joint  Secretaries  and  Treasurers  shall 
alone  exercise  executive  power,  under  the  direction  of 
an  Executive  Committee,  except  in  departments  of  work 
under  the  control  of  Committees  other  than  the  Executive 
Committee,  in  which  cases  such  power  shall  be  exercised 
by  the  Conveners  or  Treasurers  only  of  such  Committees. 

ARTICLE  V.  The  Composition,  Organisation,  and 
Work  of  the  Council  shall  be  regulated  by  its  Laws, 
which  shall  be  read  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  and, 
like  it,  shall  not  be  alterable  except  by  a  motion  duly 
made  in  accordance  therewith  and  carried  at  two  con- 
secutive meetings  of  the  Council  by  three-fourths  of  the 
members  present.  All  such  alterations  shall  forthwith 
be   communicated  to  the  University  Court  for  approval. 
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LAWS. 

>  *  i 

CHAPTER    I. 

Laws  regulating  the  Composition  of  the  Council. 

Section  1.— Representation. 

i  Every  Representative  returned  to  the  Council  shall, 
at  the  time  of  his  or  her  election,  be  a  Matriculated 
Student  of  this  University. 

2.  The  Representatives  of  the  Matriculated  Students 
shail  be  returned  by  Constituencies,  which  in  the  Facul- 
ties of  Arts,  Science,  and  Medicine  shall  be  determined 
according  to  years,  and  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  according 
to  classes.  In  the  Faculties  of  Divinity  and  Music  the 
Constituency  shall  be  the  Faculty.  In  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  Women  Students  shall  elect  Representatives  from 
their  own  numbers,  and  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  for 
Men  Candidates  ;  nor  shall  Men  Students  be  entitled  to 
vote  for  Women  Candidates.  The  election  of  Women 
Representatives  in  Arts  need  not  be  according  to  years, 
but  may  be  made  in  such  manner  as  the  Women  Students 
themselves  think  fit,  provided  such  manner  of  election 
receives  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Throughout  these  Laws  any  regulations  as  to  Elections 
in  Arts  shall  be  read  as  applying  only  to  the  Election 
of  Men  Representatives,  unless  otherwise  expressly 
stated. 

3.  No  Constituency  shall  have  the  right  to  elect  any 
one  to  the  Council  who  is  not  a  Member  of  that 
Constituency. 

4.  In  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Medicine  the 
Constituency  to  which  an  elector  belongs  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  year  in  which  he  signs  himself  in  the 
University  Matriculation  Album. 

5.  Students  who  are  matriculated  in  more  than  one 
Faculty  may  vote  in  any  one  of  such  Faculties,  but  not 
in  more  than  one. 
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6.  The  following  regulations  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
Faculty  of  Law  : — 

(a.)  Each  Constituency  shall  consist  of  the  Students 
attending  any  of  the  Classes  included  in  it. 

(b.)  An  Elector  may  vote  in  each  Constituency  in 
which  any  of  the  Classes  he  is  attending  is 
included. 

(c.)  The  Classes  included  in  the  various  Constitu- 
encies shall  be  determined  by  the  Executive 
Committee  from  time  to  time,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Council. 

(d.)  Any  Constituency  desiring  increased  representa- 
tion, or  any  Class  or  group  of  Classes  desiring 
to  be  erected  into  a  distinct  Constituency  and 
to  have  direct  representation,  may  petition  the 
Council  to  that  effect,  in  similar  form  to  a 
Society,  as  provided  in  Rule  8. 

(e.)  No  Constituency  with  less  than  twenty-five  Mem- 
bers shall  be  entitled  to  direct  representation. 

7.  The  number  of  representatives  of  each  Constituency 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee  from 
time  to  time,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

8.  Any  University  Society,  Association,  or  Club, 
which  contains  among  its  Ordinary  Members  at  least 
twenty-five  Matriculated  Students,  and  of  whose  Ordin- 
ary Members  a  proportion  not  less  than  two-thirds  con- 
sists of  Matriculated  Students,  shall  be  entitled  to  return 
one  Representative  :  and  no  Society  shall  be  entitled  to 
more  than  one  Representative.  But  any  such  Society 
which  has  among  its  Members  not  less  than  seventy-five 
Matriculated  Students  shall  be  entitled  to  representation, 
notwithstanding  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Law. 

9.  Any  such  Society  may  intimate  its  desire  to  be 
represented  by  sending  a  requisition  to  that  effect  to  one 
of  the  Secretaries,  at  least  ten  days  before  any  of  the 
Ordinary  Meetings  of  Council.  Such  requisition  shall 
be  intimated  among  the  business  to  be  brought  before 
such  Meeting,  and  shall  be  disposed  of  as  the  Council 
shall  think  fit. 

10.  Any  Society  represented  on  the  Council  shall,  on 
being  requested  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  do  so, 
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submit  its  roll  of  Ordinary  Members  to  the  inspection 
of  the  Executive  Committee  within  ten  days  of  the 
request,  under  penalty  of  being  deprived  of  representation 
for  that  year. 

ii.  Any  Society  failing  in  any  year  to  intimate  to 
the  Secretaries  of  Council  the  return  of  a  Representative 
on  or  before  30th  November,  shall  be  deprived  of  repre- 
sentation for  that  year. 

Section  II. — Elections. 

1.  The  elections  shall  be  annual,  and  shall  take  place 
in  the  week  preceding  the  second  Saturday  in  November. 

2.  Except  in  the  case  of  Societies,  the  election  shall 
be  conducted  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  retiring 
Council  or  by  Returning-Officers  appointed  by  them,  in 
accordance  with  any  Bye-Laws  made  for  their  guidance 
in  force  for  the  time  being. 

3.  No  one  shall  act  as  Returning  -  Officer  in  a 
Constituency  for  which  he  is  a  Candidate. 

4.  Not  less  than  three  weeks  before  the  annual  election 
the  Secretaries  shall  publicly  intimate  the  date  of  the 
election  and  the  necessary  arrangements. 

5.  All  Candidates  shall  be  proposed  and  seconded  by 
Members  of  the  Constituencies  for  which  they  stand. 

6.  In  all  the  Faculties  except  that  of  Law  : — 

(a.)  The  nominations  shall  be  sent  to  the  Secre- 
taries on  the  printed  forms  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  at  least  five  days  before  the 
date  of  election,  and  shall  be  posted,  as 
received,  on  the  Council  Notice  Board. 

(b.)  In  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  the  votes  shall  be 
recorded  in  the  Students'  Common  Room, 
University  New  Buildings,  and  in  the  other 
Faculties  (except  that  of  Law)  at  such 
place  as  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
determine,  of  which  they  shall  give  due 
intimation. 

(c.)  The  polling  shall  take  place  at  such  time 
between  the  hours  of  9  A.M.  and  5  P.M.  as 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  determine. 
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7.  In  the  Faculty  of  Law  : — 

(a.)  A  Meeting  for  the  nomination  of  Candidates 
shall  be  held  in  each  Constituency  at  least 
five  days  before  the  date  fixed  for  the 
election,  at  which  the  Returning-Ofricer 
shall  preside. 

(b.)  The  polling  shall  take  place  in  the  respective 
Class-Rooms,  immediately  after  the  lecture. 

(c.)  Where  the  Secretaries  are  satisfied  that  it 
would  not  be  convenient  to  the  majority 
of  the  electors  of  a  constituency  that  the 
nomination  and  polling  should  take  place 
in  the  Class-Room,  they  may  arrange  for 
such  taking  place  in  the  Council  Office. 

8.  If  the  number  of  nominations  be  equal  to  the 
number  of  Representatives  to  be  returned,  the  Candidates 
so  nominated  shall  be  declared  elected.  If  more  than 
the  requisite  number  of  Candidates  be  nominated,  an 
election  shall  take  place. 

9.  On  the  last  day  for  receiving  nominations  the 
Secretaries  shall  prepare  lists  of  the  Candidates  for  each 
Constituency,  and  shall  duly  post  the  same  next  day 
upon  the  boards,  but  in  all  Constituencies  where  a 
Returning-Officer  conducts  the  election,  these  and  other 
duties  shall  be  discharged  by  him  in  accordance  with 
any  Bye-Laws  relating  thereto  in  force  for  the  time  being. 

10.  Every  voter  shall  have  as  many  votes  as  there  are 
Members  to  be  returned  by  his  Constituency,  and  in 
apportioning  these  votes,  he  may  not  give  more  than 
one  vote  to  any  one  Candidate. 

11.  Voting  shall  be  by  ballot. 

12.  In  every  Faculty  except  that  of  Law  every  voter 
shall  exhibit  his  Matriculation  Card,  or  one  Class  Ticket ; 
and  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  every  voter  shall  exhibit  his 
Class  Ticket  for  the  Constituency  in  which  he  claims  to 
vote,  or  produce  other  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  right 
to  vote. 

13.  Canvassing  in  the  polling  room,  or  entrance 
thereto,  shall  be  illegal  ;  and  the  election  of  any  Candi- 
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date   convicted   of  such  canvassing   shall   be   declared 
null  and  void. 

14.  The  voting  papers  shall  be  examined  and  the 
votes  counted  by  the  Executive  Committee  or  Returning- 
Officers,  who  shall  declare  the  result  of  the  poll. 

15.  The  Executive  Committee  or  Returning-Officers 
shall  have  power  to  reject  any  voting  papers  they  may 
find  to  be  invalid  on  the  ground  of  nonconformity  with 
these  Laws. 

16.  In  the  event  of  two  or  more  Candidates  polling  an 
equal  number  of  votes  under  such  circumstances  that 
they  cannot  all  obtain  seats,  the  decision  shall  be  made 
by  the  Executive  Committee. 

17.  All  questions  relating  to  the  validity  of  an  election 
shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  Council  alone. 

18.  All  such  questions  or  appeals  must  be  submitted 
to  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Council,  and  decided  not  later 
than  the  second  Meeting. 

19.  The  voting  papers  and  list  of  those  who  have 
voted  shall  not  be  destroyed  until  one  month  after  the 
new  Council  has  entered  upon  office. 

20.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  the  above  Laws, 
Societies  which  return  Representatives  to  the  Council 
may  make  such  regulations  regarding  the  election  of 
their  Representatives  as  they  see  fit. 

Section  III.— Vacancies. 

1.  Members  retiring  from  the  Council  before  the 
annual  election  shall  give  written  notice  to  the  Secre- 
taries, and  the  Executive  Committee  shall  fill  up 
vacancies  in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintain  equality  of 
representation,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Council  at  its  next  Meeting. 

2.  In  the  event  of  any  member  of  the  Council  being 
absent  from  Meetings  of  the  Council  on  three  consecutive 
occasions,  without  intimating  an  excuse  which  the 
Executive  Committee  deems  satisfactory,  such  Member 
shall  be  held  to  have  retired  from  the  Council. 
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CHAPTER    II 

Laws  regulating  the  Organisation  of  the  Council. 

i.  At  the  first  Meeting  after  its  election,  the  Council 
shall  proceed  to  elect  the  Office-Bearers,  viz. : — 

Three  Presidents,  the  seniority  of  which  shall  be 
determined  by  a  second  ballot. 

Two  Joint  Secretaries  and  Treasurers. 

At  the  same  Meeting  it  shall  elect  three  of  its  Members, 
who,  together  with  the  Office-Bearers  and  the  Conveners 
of  all  Standing  Committees,  shall  constitute  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  with  the  addition  of  the  Conveners  of 
all  Special  Committees,  and  the  Representatives  of  the 
Council  on  any  Special  or  Extraordinary  Committee, 
during  such  time  as  these  Conveners  or  Representatives 
act  for  the  Council.  Where  there  are  Joint-Conveners 
of  a  Committee,  except  in  the  case  of  the  '"  Amuse- 
ments "  Committee,  only  one  of  them,  to  be  chosen  by 
the  Committee  for  the  purpose,  shall  be  a  Member  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

At  the  same  Meeting  it  shall  further  elect  the  follow- 
ing Standing  or  Permanent  Committees  to  conduct  the 
various  branches  of  the  Council's  work,  viz. : — 

(i.)  The  "  Inter-Universities  "  Committee,  which  shall 
consist  of  five  Members  of  the  Council  with 
the  Office-Bearers  ex-officio.  The  Senior  Pre- 
sident shall  act  as  Convener,  unless  he  be 
elected  Convener  of  some  other  Committee. 
Its  object  shall  be  to  deliberate,  in  concert  with 
corresponding  Committees  of  the  Students' 
Representative  Councils  of  the  other  Scottish 
Universities,  on  all  matters  affecting  their  com- 
mon interests. 

(2.)  The  "  Library  "  Committee,  which  shall  consist 
of  one  Member  from  each  Faculty,  with  one  of 
the  two  remaining  Presidents  as  Convener, 
unless  either  be  elected  Convener  of  some 
other  Committee. 

(3.)  The  "Amusements"  Committee,  which  shall 
consist  of  twelve  Members. 
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(a)  The  "Student"  Committee,  which  shall  consist 
of  ten  Members,  five  of  whom  shall  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
preceding  Council  in  accordance  with  Law24A 
of  Chap.  Ill,  Sec.  IV. 
re  ^  The  "International  Academic"  Committee,  which 
(50  Thsehall  consist  of  five  Student  Members a neo 
whom  shall  be  recommended  for  the  ornce  ot 
Convener  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 

&£^K  on  the  Council  from  Modern 
Language   Classes  or   Societies.       ihAe,Vom 
Jntttee  shall  also  include  the  following  Advisory 
Members:— 

1.  The  Professors  or  Lecturers  in  Modern  Lan- 

guages. 

2.  One  Graduate  of  eaeh  Faculty,  such  Graduates 

holding  office,  after  once  bong  W01"^ 
lon<r  as  they  are  willing  to  act.  lhese 
Graduate  Members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Committee. 

Its  objects  shall  be— 

(a)  To  maintain  Academic  relations  with, 
1    ]       and  arrange  for  the  reception  of  dele- 
gates from,  foreign  Universities. 
(£.)  To  supply  information  to  students  from 

abroad. 
(r^  To     furnish     introductions     and    such 
1  ;        information  as  may  be  in  its  power 
to   students    going   to   foreign   Uni- 
versities." 
(6)  The  "Women's"  Committee,  which  shall  consist 

of  the  Women  Members  of  Council. 
(7^  A  "Medical  Advisory"  Committee  which  shall 
C7°  consist  of  three  Medical  Members  of  he 
Council  all  of  whom  shall  have  passed  the 
Second  Professional  Examination  and  two 
Medical  Graduates,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Council.  Its  object  shall  be  to  give  assistance 
and  advice  to  Medical  Students  in  regard  to 
the  arrangement  of  their  curriculum. 


At  the  same  Meeting  it  shall  also  elect  an  Auditor, 
who  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  Council.  Such  Auditor 
shall  hand  in  his  report  to  the  Council  at  its  last  Meeting. 
He  shall  have  power  to  examine  the  Council's  books  at 
any  time  during  the  year,  and  to  send  in  such  interim 
reports  as  he  may  think  fit. 

2.  The  Council  or  Executive  Committee  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  Special  Committees  on  a  motion  to 
that  effect  being  made  and  carried. 

3.  At  the  Meeting  of  the  Council  in  July  a  Committee 
shall,  if  necessary,  be  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  Council,  and  to  transact  Council  business 
during  the  vacation  ;  Members  of  the  Council  being 
equally  eligible  with  Members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  serve  on  such  Committee. 

4.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  performance  of  any  duty 
incumbent  on  the  Members  of  the  Council,  it  shall  be  com- 
petent for  the  Members  representing  the  several  years  or 
classes  in  any  Faculty  to  form  themselves  into  a  Com- 
mittee, which  may  meet  for  the  transaction  of  business 
affecting  such  Faculty,  or  for  the  preparation  of  business 
to  be  brought  before  the  Council  ;  provided  that  such 
Committee  shall  not  be  entitled  to  take  any  steps  involving 
the  Council  in  responsibility  which  it  has  not  assumed 
by  direct  vote.  The  Convener  of  such  Committee  shall 
be  the  senior  Representative  of  the  Faculty  on  the 
Executive  Committee. 

5.  All  canvassing  shall  be  illegal  ;  and  the  election  of 
any  Candidate  convicted  of  canvassing  shall  be  declared 
null  and  void. 

CHAPTER     III. 
Laws  regulating  the  Work  of  the  Council. 

I.  The  Council. 

1.  The  Council  shall  submit  annually  in  November  to 
a  General  Meeting  of  the  Students  a  report  on  its  work 
during  the  year. 

2.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  held 
in  the  weeks  ending  the  third  Saturday  in  November, 
December,  January,  February,  May,  and  June,  the  second 
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Saturday  in  March  and  July,  the  last  Saturday  in 
October,  and  at  such  other  dates  as  the  Executive 
Committee  may  find  necessary. 

3.  Special  Meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  convened 
by  the  Secretaries  when  a  resolution  is  passed  in  the 
Council  appointing  such  a  Meeting;  or  when  a  written 
requisition  stating  the  business  to  be  considered  shall  be 
presented  to  them,  signed  by  three  Members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  or  by  ten  Members  of  the  Council 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
When  such  requisition  is  signed  by  twenty  Members 
of  the  Council,  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee 
need  not  be  obtained.  Each  Special  Meeting  of  the 
Council  shall  be  held  within  five  days  after  the  receipt 
of  the  necessary  requisition. 

4.  At  Meetings  of  the  Council  during  the  Winter 
Session  twenty  members,  and  at  Meetings  during  the 
Summer  Session  fifteen  members,  shall  form  a  quorum. 

5.  All  notices  of  Motions  to  amend  the  Laws,  whether 
by  the  repeal  of  an  existing  law,  or  the  enactment  of  a 
new  law,  must  contain  the  terms  of  the  alterations  or 
new  enactments  proposed,  and  be  given  in  writing  to 
one  of  the  Secretaries,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  first 
Meeting  of  the  Council  at  which  they  fall  to  be  discussed, 
and  shall  be  notified  as  such  in  the  billets  of  the  business 
to  be  brought  before  the  Meetings  required  by  the 
Constitution. 

6.  The  Council  may,  from  time  to  time,  at  any  Meet- 
ing, by  a  simple  majority,  make  Bye-Laws  for  con- 
ducting its  affairs,  and  for  the  better  carrying  out  in 
detail  of  its  Laws ;  and  may  from  time  to  time  repeal 
or  alter  any  such  Bye-Laws,  provided  always  that  notice 
thereof  has  been  duly  given  in  the  billet  of  business,  and 
that  such  Bye-Laws  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  Council  in  force  for  the 
time. 

II.  Presidents. 

7.  The  Presidents  shall,  in  rotation,  take  the  chair  at 
Meetings  of  the  Council,  and  at  Meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  In  the  absence  of  the  Presidents,  the  chair 
shall  be  taken  by  a  Member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
elected  by  the  Meeting. 
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8.  The  Chairman  shall  regulate  the  discussion  at  each 
Meeting;  at  Meetings  of  the  Council  he  shall  have 
only  a  casting  vote  ;  at  Meetings  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee both  a  deliberative  and  a  casting  vote. 

9.  If  the  Chairman  leave  the  chair  to  take  part  in  the 
business  of  the  House,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  resume 
the  chair  till  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  in  which  he 
has  taken  part 

III.  The  Joint  Secretaries  and  Treasurers. 

10.  The  Secretaries  and  Treasurers  shall  convene  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Students  before  the  end 
of  the  first  week  in  November. 

n.  They  shall  convene  the  Meetings  of  the  Council 
and  Executive  Committee,  and  keep  the  minutes  and 
books  thereof,  manage  their  correspondence,  and  bring 
under  their  notice,  in  proper  order,  motions  and  other 
business.  They  shall  also  transmit  any  business  relating 
to  other  Committees  to  the  respective  Conveners  thereof. 

12.  They  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  all  Standing 
Committees,  and  shall  be  summoned  to  all  Meetings  of 
such  Committees  by  the  conveners  thereof;  they  shall 
themselves  summon  the  first  Meeting  of  all  such  Com- 
mittees, except  the  Student  Committee  and  the  Inter- 
national Academic  Committee,  within  a  week  of  their 
appointment. 

13.  They  shall  have  the  management  of  the  General 
Funds  of  the  Council,  in  accordance  with  any  Bye-Laws 
regulating  finance  in  force  for  the  time  being. 

14.  (1.)  They  shall  prepare  and  send  to  each  Member  of 
the  Council  and  to  the  Auditor,  at  least  one  week  before 
the  date  of  any  Ordinary  Meeting,  a  billet  of  the  business 
to  be  transacted  at  such  Meeting.  In  the  billet  for  the 
first  Meeting  of  the  new  Council,  held  in  November,  they 
shall  request  members  to  send  in  to  them,  within  three 
days,  the  names  of  any  members  of  Council  they  would 
recommend  for  any  of  the  appointments  in  the  Student 
Committee,  and  for  the  Convenership  of  the  International 
Academic  Committee,  with  a  statement  of  their  respective 
qualifications  therefor,  and  they  shall  send  along  with 
such  billet  a  list  of  members  and  a  copy  of  the  Laws. 
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(2.)  They  shall  issue  a  circular  in  the  third  week  of 
October  to  all  the  Societies,  Associations,  and  Clubs  in 
the  University,  requesting  them  to  make  arrangements 
whereby,  on  receipt  of  the  list  of  members  returned  to 
the  Council  in  November,  they  may  be  able  to  give 
assistance  to  the  Executive  Committee  in  their  selection 
of  the  new  Student  Committee,  and  of  the  Convener  of 
the  International  Academic  Committee,  by  sending  in  to 
the  Joint  Secretaries  within  three  days  after  receiving 
such  list,  the  names  of  any  members  of  Council  whom 
they  can  recommend  for  any  of  the  appointments  in  the 
Student  Committee  and  for  the  said  Convenership  with 
a  statement  of  their  respective  qualifications  therefor. 

(3.)  They  shall  send  to  all  the  Societies,  Associations, 
and  Clubs  in  the  University  a  copy  of  the  list  of  members 
returned  to  the  new  Council  immediately  on  the  same 
being  printed. 

1 5.  They  shall  present  to  the  Council  at  each  Ordinary 
Meeting  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Executive 
Committee  since  the  last  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Council, 
and  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Council  in  October  they 
shall  present  a  report  and  a  financial  statement,  includ- 
ing a  general  balance-sheet  showing  all  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  Council  as  at  the  close  of  the  financial 
year,  duly  audited,  which  report  and  financial  statement 
shall  have  been  prevsiouly  submitted  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  after  its  being  adopted  by  the  Council, 
shall  send  a  copy  thereof  to  the  University  Court. 

IV.  Executive  Committee. 

16.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  each  month 
before  the  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Council  in  that 
month.  During  the  Winter  Session  seven,  and  during  the 
Summer  Session  five  members  shall  form  a  quorum. 

17.  At  such  Meeting  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
receive  the  reports  of  Standing  Committees  and  Special 
Committees,  and  shall  consider  the  business  brought 
forward  by  the  Secretaries  or  private  Members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  embodying  such  in  their  report 
to  the  Council ;  any  recommendation  arising  therefrom 
shall  be  laid  separately  before  the  Council. 
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1 8.  In  the  event  of  there  not  being  a  quorum  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Council,  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
have  power  to  carry  into  effect  any  recommendation  of 
an  urgent  nature  which  it  may  have  intended  to  lay 
before  such  Meeting. 

19.  In  case  of  urgency,  where  time  is  not  available  for 
summoning  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Council,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  shall  have  power  to  deal  independently 
with  Council  business  other  than  finance. 

20.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill 
up  vacancies  in  the  Council  caused  by  under-representa- 
tion ;  and  also  to  fill  up  vacancies  caused  by  resignation 
of  officials  or  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  in 
all  cases  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council  at  its 
next  Meeting. 

21.  In  the  event  of  any  Member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  being  absent  from  Committee  Meetings  on 
two  consecutive  occasions,  without  intimating  an  excuse 
which  the  Committee  deems  satisfactory,  such  Member 
shall  be  held  to  have  retired  from  the  Executive 
Committee. 

22.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  responsible  to 
the  Council  for  all  business  transacted  by  it. 

23.  No  resolution  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
be  carried  into  effect  without  the  approval  of  the  Council, 
except  as  provided  in  Laws  18  and  19. 

24.  On  the  recommendation  of  any  two  Members  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  the  Secretaries  shall  call  a 
Special  Meeting  of  the  Committee. 

24A.  The  retiring  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  on 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  the  billets  have  been  issued 
for  the  first  Meeting  of  the  new  Council  in  November. 
They  shall  then  go  over  all  the  names  of  those  suggested 
for  any  of  the  appointments  in  the  Student  Committee 
and  for  the  Convenership  of  the  International  Academic 
Committee  by  members  of  the  new  Council,  or  by  any 
of  the  Societies,  Associations,  or  Clubs  in  the  University, 
and  after  having  fully  considered  their  respective  qualifi- 
cations, they  shall  select  from  among  them  those  they 
consider  best  qualified  to  hold  the  following  appoint- 
ments, viz.: — (1)  Editor  and  Convener,  (2)  Deputy-Editor 
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and  Convener,  (3)  Sub-Editor  for  "  University  News," 
(4)  Sub-Editor  for  "Athletics,"  (5)  Sub-Editor  for 
"Exchanges,"  and  (6)  Convener  of  the  International 
Academic  Committee. 


V.  Standing  and  Special  Committees. 

25.  The  Secretaries  shall  summon  a  Meeting  of  any 
Committee,  within  a  week  after  its  appointment,  when 
it  is  necessary  to  elect  a  Convener. 

2 5 A.  The  Conveners  of  all  Special  Committees  or  the 
Representative  of  the  Council  on  any  Special  or  Extra- 
ordinary Committee  shall,  if  not  already  a  member  of 
Executive,  be  assumed  such  during  the  time  such  Con- 
vener or  Representative  acts  for  the  Council. 

26.  The  Standing  Committees  shall  have  full  power  to 
deal  with  matters  appertaining  to  their  respective  branches, 
but  in  all  things  they  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Council. 

27.  All  Standing  and  Special  Committees  shall  have 
the  power  of  filling  any  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  year  ;  and  also  the  power  of  assuming  addi- 
tional Members,  who  may  or  may  not  be  Members  of  the 
Council;  these  additional  Members  shall  not  be  eligible 
as  Conveners  unless  Members  of  the  Council,  and  their 
number  shall  not  exceed  half  the  number  of  the  original 
Committee.  Any  change  in  the  membership  of  a  Com- 
mittee shall  be  intimated  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Council. 

27A.  The  Student  Committee  and  the  International 
Academic  Committee  shall  report  to  the  Council  at  its 
Ordinary  Meeting,  either  in  March  or  in  July,  that  they 
have  made  arrangements  whereby  the  Committee  shall 
be  kept  up  to  its  full  strength  till  the  beginning  of  the 
November  following. 

28.  Any  Member  of  a  Standing  or  Special  Committee 
who  is  absent  from  two  consecutive  Meetings  without 
intimating  a  satisfactory  excuse  to  the  Convener,  shall 
be  held  to  have  resigned,  and  his  place  shall  be  filled 
up  as  provided  in  Law  27. 

29.  All  Standing  or  Special  Committees  shall  meet  at 
least  once  before  each  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Council, 
and  shall  submit  a  full  report  of  their  proceedings  to  the 
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Council  for  its  approval  and  review.  Such  reports  shall 
be  handed  to  the  Secretaries  before  the  Meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  One-third  of  any  Standing  or 
Special  Committee  shall  form  a  quorum. 

30.  Any  two  Members  of  a  Standing  or  Special  Com- 
mittee may  requisition  the  Convener  to  call  a  Meeting; 
and,  should  he  be  unable  to  do  so,  shall  have  power  to 
summon  a  Meeting  in  their  own  names.  At  such  a  Meet- 
ing the  majority  of  the  Committee  shall  form  a  quorum. 

31.  All  Committees  shall,  in  matters  of  finance,  be 
regulated  by,  and  subject  to,  any  Bye-Laws  relating 
thereto  in  force  for  the  time  being. 

32.  The  Council  shall  be  responsible  for  the  actions 
and  intromissions  of  all  its  Committees,  provided  they 
have  acted  in  accordance  with  the  Laws  and  Bye- Laws 
— financial  and  otherwise. 

33.  The  Convener  of  each  Special  Committee  shall 
send  a  written  report  to  the  Secretaries  before  each 
Meeting  of  the  Council,  and  the  Committee  shall,  as  far 
as  possible,  conform  to  the  foregoing  Laws. 

34.  A  Convener  of  any  Standing  or  Special  Committee 
shall  resign  Office  if  requested  to  do  so  by  a  three-fourths 
majority  of  the  whole  Committee. 


Edinburgh,  16th  November  1904. — The  foregoing  Constitution  and 
Laws  of  the  Students'  Representative  Council  (except  for  amendments 
subsequently  passed,  and  embodied  therein)  were  approved  and  adopted  in 
compliance  with  the  Laws  then  in  force  at  a  meeting  of  Council  held  on 
1 2th  July  1894.  In  accordance  with  Ordinance  No.  60,  Sect.  1,  under  the 
Universities  (Scotland)  Act  1889,  the  Constitution  and  Laws,  together  with 
the  amendments  thereon,  have  been  submitted  by  the  Council  to  the  Uni- 
versity Court,  and  duly  approved. 

A.  H.  SCOTT,  "I  faint  Hon. 

J.   W.   M.  WILLIAMSON,/ Secretaries. 
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BYE-LAWS. 

=*: 

I.  Bye-Laws  regulating  Representation. 

i.  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  returned  by  the 
following   Constituenc-ies : — 

Faculty  of  Medicine  (30). 

Constituency.  No.  of  Reps. 

First  Year       ...         -  6 

Second  Year 6 

Third  Year      -  ....  6 

Fourth  Year 6 

Fifth  Year  (including  Students  of  more  than 

five  years'  standing) 6 

Faculty  of  Divinity  (i). 
The  Faculty  is  the  Constituency. 

Faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  and  Science. 
The  voting  is  by  years. 

In  Arts  (17). 

First  Year       .......  ^ 

Second  Year 3 

Third  and  subsequent  Years    -         -  6 

Women  Students     ------  5 

In  Science  (5). 

First  Year 1 

Second  Year  -        -        -        -        -                 -  2 

Third  Year      -  2 

In  Law  (7). 

Constitutional  Law  and  History  and  Public  Law  1 

Civil  Law        --.....  x 

Scots  Law 2 

Conveyancing,  with  Procedure  and  Evidence   -  3 

In  Mtisic. 
The  Constituency  is  the  Faculty. 

2.  The  following  Bodies  shall  send  one  Repre- 
sentative each  as  provided  in  the  Laws  : — 

The  Agricultural  Society  1 

The  Athletic  Club 1 

The  Australasian  Club     -         -  -         -         1 
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No.  of  Reps. 

The  Caithness  Students'  Association 

The  Celtic  Society 

The  Chemical  Society 

The  Classical  Society        -        -        -        - 

The  Conservative  Association  - 

The  Diagnostic  Society    - 

The  Dialectic  Society       .... 

The    Dumfries    and    Galloway    Literary 

Association 

The  English  Public  Schools  Club     - 

The  French  Society  -        - 

The  German  Society 

The  Historical  Society     ...        - 

The  Indian  Association    - 

The  Irish  Students'  Association 

The  Liberal  Association  - 

The  Missionary  Association 

The  Musical  Society 

The  Orcadian  Students'  Association 

The  Philomathic  Society  - 

The  Rifle  Company  .... 

The  South  African  Union 

The  Students'  Volunteer  Missionary  Union 

(Edinburgh  Branch)      .... 
The  Summer  Debating  Society 
The  Theological  Society  - 
The  Total  Abstinence  Society  - 
The  University  Christian  Union 
The  United  Free  Church  Students'  Society 
The  University  Battery     - 
The  University  Photographic  Society 
The  Volunteer  Medical  Staff  Corps  - 
Women's  Christian  Union 
The  Women's  Debating  Society 

II.  Bye- Laws  regulating  the  Duties  of  Returning- 
Officers  in  the  Faculties  of  Law. 

i.  The  Returning-Officer  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the 
constituency  to  nominate  candidates  for  election  as 
representatives  to  the  Council.  This  meeting  shall  be 
held  at  least  five  days  before  the  date  fixed  for  the 
election,  and  shall  be  called  by  a  notice  posted  on  the 
class-room  door  not  less  than  nine  days  before  the  date 
fixed  for  the  election. 

2.  The  Returning-Officer  shall  (i)  preside  at  this 
meeting,  and  decide  all  questions  which  may  arise ;  (2) 
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call  for  nominations  ;  (3)  allow  a  reasonable  time  for  such 
to  be  made  ;  and  (4)  duly  record  the  same. 

3.  If  the  number  of  candidates  nominated  be  equal 
to  the  number  of  representatives  to  be  returned,  the 
Returning-Officer  shall  declare  the  candidates  so  nomi- 
nated to  be  elected,  and  return  their  names  to  the 
Secretaries. 

4.  If  the  number  of  candidates  nominated  exceed  the 
number  of  representatives  to  be  returned,  the  Returning- 
Officer  shall  (1)  fix  the  hour  of  the  poll,  (2)  return  the 
names  of  the  candidates  nominated  to  the  Secretaries, 
and  (3)  post  a  notice  on  the  door  of  the  class-room,  stating 
the  names  of  the  candidates,  and  the  arrangements  for 
the  polling. 

5.  The  Returning-Officer  shall  (1)  preside  at  the  poll, 
and  decide  all  questions  thereanent ;  (2)  declare  the 
result  of  the  poll  immediately  thereafter ;  (3)  post  the 
names  of  the  members  elected  on  the  class-room  door  ; 
and  (4)  return  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  Secre- 
taries, along  with  the  voting  papers. 

6.  All  notices  and  returns  shall  be  made  on  the  printed 
forms  supplied  to  the  Returning-Officer  by  the  Secretaries. 

III.  Bye-Laws  regulating  Procedure  at  Meetings. 

1.  The  following  shall  be  the  order  of  business  : — 

(1.)  At  Meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee: — 

(a.)  Meeting  constituted  by  Chairman. 

(b.)  Minutes  of  previous  Ordinary  Meeting 
read,  adjusted,  and  signed  by  the 
Chairman. 

(c.)  Business  brought  forward  by  the  Secre- 
taries. 

(d.)  Report  of  Standing  Committees. 

(e.)  Report  by  the  Auditor  (if  any). 

(/.)  Report  of  Special  Committees. 

(g.)  Business  brought  forward  by  private 
Members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

(2.)  At  Meetings  of  the  Council : — 

(a.)  Meeting  constituted  by  Chairman. 
(b.)  Minutes  of  previous  Meeting  read,  ad- 
justed, and  signed  by  the  Chairman. 
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(c.)  Report  of  Executive  Committee. 
(d.)  Business  brought  forward  by  Executive. 
(e.)  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 
(/.)  Report  by  the  Auditor  (if  any). 
(g-.)  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 
(h.)  Questions. 

(z.)  Business  brought  forward  by  private 
Members  of  the  Council. 

(3.)  At  Special  Meetings  of  the  Council : — 

{a.)  Meeting  constituted  by  Chairman. 

(b.)  Extract  minute  of  the  Council  or  requisi- 
tion read. 

(c.)  Special  business. 

(d.)  Questions  arising  out  of  the  special 
business. 

2.  The  Minutes  of  any  Special  Meeting  or  Meetings 
held  since  the  date  of  the  last  Ordinary  Meeting  shall 
be  read  to  the  Meeting ;  but  no  motion  of  disapproval 
or  otherwise,  and  no  procedure  of  any  kind  whatsoever 
with  regard  to  such  Minutes,  except  the  reading  of  the 
same,  shall  be  competent  at  an  Ordinary  Meeting. 

3.  All  private  business,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Secretaries,  shall  be  brought  forward  by  way  of  motion. 

4.  Any  Member  desiring  to  bring  forward  a  motion 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  shall  give  in  writing,  at  least 
ten  days'  notice  of  such  motion  to  the  Secretaries.  All 
such  motions,  with  the  name  of  the  mover,  shall  be 
included  in  the  billet  of  the  business  to  be  discussed  at 
such  meeting. 

5.  Should  the  Member  in  whose  name  a  motion 
appears  on  the  billet  be  absent,  or  undesirous  of  press- 
ing it,  it  shall  not  be  competent  for  any  other  Member 
to  move  such  motion,  unless  he  has  been  given  a  written 
mandate  by  the  original  mover. 

6.  No  motion  or  amendment  to  a  motion  shall  be 
open  for  discussion  by  the  House  until  it  has  been 
seconded. 

7.  No  motion  or  amendment  once  made  and  seconded 
shall  be  withdrawn  without  leave  of  the  House. 

8.  At  meetings  of  the  Council,  no  motion  arising  out 
of  the  business  of  the  House,  or  amendment  to  any 
motion,  shall  be  considered  until  it  has  been  delivered 


in  writing  to  the  Chairman,  and  signed  by  the  Member 
proposing  it. 

9.  If  two  or  more  Members  rise  at  the  same  time 
to  speak,  the  precedence  shall  be  given  to  him  who  first 
meets  the  eye  of  the  Chairman. 

10.  No  Member  shall  be  allowed  to  speak  more  than 
once  on  any  motion  before  the  House,  except  to  order, 
or  in  explanation  ;  but  the  mover  of  the  motion  shall 
have  the  right  of  reply. 

11.  The  Chairman  may,  if  he  shall  see  fit,  allow  any 
Member  to  ask  a  question  (arising  out  of  the  business 
before  the  House),  but  the  Chairman  shall  have  absolute 
and  final  jurisdiction  as  to  the  period  when  such  ques- 
tions may  be  put,  and  as  to  the  competence  of  them 
when  put. 

12.  At  any  time  during  the  discussion  of  a  motion  it 
shall  be  competent  for  any  Member  to  move  that  "  the 
question  be  now  put."  This  motion  shall  require  no 
seconder,  and  shall  be  put  to  the  House  without  debate. 
If  it  is  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  Members  present, 
the  question  shall  be  put  accordingly  ;  provided  always, 
that  the  mover  of  the  motion  shall  first  be  given  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  his  right  to  reply. 

13.  In  the  event  of  there  being  more  than  one  amend- 
ment to  a  motion,  the  amendment  last  moved  shall  be 
put  against  the  amendment  immediately  preceding;  and 
the  one  that  survives  shall  be  put  against  the  amendment 
preceding  that,  and  so  on  till  the  motion  is  reached, 
when  the  surviving  amendment  shall  be  put  against 
the  motion.  If  the  "  previous  question  "  be  moved,  it 
shall  require  no  seconder,  and  shall  be  put  directly 
against  the  motion.  If  carried  it  shall  become  the  find- 
ing of  the  House. 

14.  Any  Member  desiring  to  protest  against  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  whether  at  meetings  of  the  Council  or 
Executive,  shall  at  the  same  Meeting  give  notice  of  his 
intention  to  do  so,  and  shall,  within  one  week  thereafter, 
hand  in  his  protest  in  writing  to  one  of  the  Secretaries, 
who  shall  read  it  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council,  along 
with  the  minutes,  and  engross  it  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
next  Meeting  if  supported  by  three-fourths  of  the 
Members  present. 
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1 5.  Members  of  whom  questions  are  asked  may  reserve 
the  right  of  replying,  unless  previous  notice  of  such 
questions  has  been  given. 

16.  Every  speaker  shall  address  himself  solely  to  the 
Chair,  and  may  not  read  his  speech. 

17.  No  motion  which,  in  form  or  substance,  has  been 
rejected,  can  be  entertained  again  until  after  the  first 
Meeting  of  the  next  Council. 

18.  Before  the  division  is  taken,  the  Chairman  shall 
appoint  two  tellers  on  each  side  to  count  the  House. 

19.  If,  on  a  request  to  the  Chairman  that  the  House 
be  counted,  he  finds  that  there  is  not  a  quorum,  inclusive 
of  himself,  the  meeting  shall  be  dissolved. 

20.  In  the  event  of  disorder  the  Chairman  shall  have 
the  power  of  summarily  dissolving  the  House ;  or  of 
"naming"  any  Member  guilty  of  disturbance,  or  insub- 
ordination, or  of  contravention  of  any  of  these  Bye-Laws. 
The  Secretary  shall  thereupon  move  that  the  Member 
so  "  named  "  shall  be  suspended  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  House. 

21.  Whenever  the  Chairman  rises  to  interpose  in  a 
debate,  he  shall  be  heard  in  silence,  and  the  Member 
who  is  speaking,  or  is  offering  to  speak,  shall  immediately 
sit  down. 

22.  Any  bye-law  for  the  regulation  of  business  at 
Ordinary  Meetings  may  be  suspended  by  a  majority  of 
three-fourths  of  the  Members  present,  but  such  suspension 
shall  be  of  effect  for  that  Meeting  only. 

23.  A  simple  majority  shall  determine  in  all  cases  not 
otherwise  provided  for  by  the  Laws  or  Bye-Laws. 

24.  The  ruling  of  the  Chair  shall  be  final  in  all  matters 
subject  to  the  right  of  protest  provided  for  by  No. 
14  hereof. 

IV.  Bye- Laws  regulating  Finance. 

I.  The  Convener  or  Conveners  of  each  Committee 
(except  the  Student  Committee)  intromitting  with  funds 
shall  be  ex-ojjicio  Treasurer  or  Treasurers  thereof,  unless 
that  on  his  or  their  motion  the  Committee  appoint  a 
separate  Treasurer  whose  name  shall  fall  to  be  intimated 
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to  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Auditor.  In  the 
case  of  the  Student  Committee  the  Treasurer,  who  shall 
hold  his  appointment  from  the  Committee,  shall  be  a 
Clerk  in  the  employment  of  the  Printers  of  the  Student, 
recommended  by  them. 

2.  The  Joint-Treasurers  and  the  Conveners  of  Com- 
mittees, where  there  are  two  of  them  and  no  separate 
Treasurer  has  been  appointed,  shall  arrange  between 
themselves  which  of  them  shall  be  the  acting  Treasurer, 
and  their  decision  thereanent  shall  be  intimated  to  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Auditor. 

3.  The  financial  year  of  the  Council  shall  end  on  the 
15th  day  of  October  in  each  year. 

4.  An  estimate  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the 
ensuing  financial  year,  based  primarily  on  the  accounts 
for  the  current  and  two  preceding  years,  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  Joint-Treasurers  in  consultation  with 
the  Conveners  and  Treasurers  of  all  Committees  intro- 
mitting  with  funds,  and  submitted  by  them  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  by  whom  it  shall  be  revised  and 
embodied  in  their  Report  to  the  Council  at  its  Meeting 
in  October,  and  such  estimate  shall  be  again  submitted 
to  the  first  Meeting  (in  November)  of  the  new  Council 
for  final  approval. 

5.  The  Convener,  acting  as  Treasurer,  or  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Amusements  Committee  shall  submit  an  estimate 
of  income  and  expenditure  for  all  Entertainments  or  other 
functions  proposed  to  be  organised  to  the  Joint-Treasurers, 
who  shall  examine  the  same ;  and  if,  after  being  satisfied  as 
to  the  general  accuracythereof,theyfind  that  the  estimated 
expenditure  (irrespective  of  expected  income),  together 
with  any  outstandingliabilities  of  the  Committee,  does 
not  exceed  the  expenditure  allowed  for  in  the  annual 
estimate  adopted  by  the  Council,  and  that  the  estimated 
revenue  bears  no  less  a  ratio  to  the  sum  of  the  estimated 
expenditure  and  outstanding  liabilities  than  that  between 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  allowed  for  in  the  said 
annual  estimate,  then  the  Joint-Treasurers  shall  pass 
and  initial  such  estimate,  retaining  at  the  same  time 
a  copy  thereof.  If,  however,  such  estimate  does  not 
comply  with  the  foregoing,  it  must  be  dealt  with  as 
provided  for  in  Bye-Law  No.  7  hereof. 
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6.  The  Conveners  or  Treasurers  of  all  other  Com- 
mittees, proposing  to  incur  expenditure  not  provided  for 
in  the  annual  estimate,  shall,  whether  that  expenditure 
is  expected  to  be  met  by  revenue  or  not,  prepare  full 
estimates  and  submit  them  to  the  Joint-Treasurers  in 
order  that  the  necessary  authority  be  obtained,  as  pro- 
vided in  Bye-Law  No.  7  hereof. 

7.  It  shall  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Joint-Treasurers 
or  of  the  Conveners  or  Treasurers  of  Committees  to  incur, 
or  of  the  Joint-Treasurers  to  sanction,  any  expenditure 
beyond  that  provided  for  in  the  annual  estimate,  whether 
provisional  or  final,  until  a  detailed  statement  thereof 
shall,  along  with  any  necessary  explanations,  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee,  who,  if  the  unesti- 
mated  amount  exceed  £2,  shall  report  thereon  to  the 
Council ;  and  no  expenditure  beyond  that  in  the  esti- 
mates, whether  provisional  or  final,  shall  be  incurred 
by  the  Joint-Treasurers  or  the  Conveners  or  Treasurers 
of  Committees,  or  sanctioned  by  the  Joint-Treasurers, 
unless  authority  shall,  after  consideration  of  the  state- 
ments and  reports  submitted,  be  given  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  or,  if  the  unestimated  amount  exceed  £2,  by 
the  Council. 

8.  All  money  received  shall  as  soon  as  possible  be 
lodged  in  Bank  in  an  account  kept  either  in  name  of  the 
Council  or  one  of  its  Committees.  All  drafts  upon  the 
Council's  General  Bank  Account  shall  be  drawn  by  the 
two  Joint-Treasurers  jointly,  and  those  upon  any  Com- 
mittee's Bank  Account  by  the  Convener  or  Conveners, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  Treasurer,  if  there  is  one 
other  than  the  Convener  or  Conveners,  of  the  Committee 
jointly.  No  Joint-Treasurer  or  Convener  or  Treasurer 
of  a  Committee  intromitting  with  funds  shall  at  any  time 
retain  more  than  £2  on  hand. 

9.  All  accounts  shall,  before  payment,  be  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Committee  and  to  the  Council  for 
approval,  and  shall,  if  possible,  be  paid  monthly,  except 
those  relating  to  the  Student. 

10.  The  Joint-Treasurers  and  Conveners  or  Treasurers 
of  all  Committees  intromitting  with  funds  shall  enter  from 
day  to  day,  in  books  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  a  true 
chronological  account  of  all  sums  of  money  by  them 
received  or  paid,  including   all    sums  lodged   in    Bank 
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which  shall  be  entered  as  payments,  and  all  sums  drawn 
by  cheque  which  shall  be  entered  as  receipts. 

ii.  All  Receipts  for  moneys  received  shall  be  given  on 
the  Official  Forms,  and  the  duplicates  shall  be  retained. 

12.  All  Vouchers,  including  letters,  instructing  either 
receipts  or  payments,  shall  be  carefully  preserved. 

13.  All  Orders  for  purchases,  &c,  on  credit  shall  be 
given  in  writing  on  Official  Forms,  and  the  duplicates 
retained. 

14.  The  Conveners  or  Treasurers  of  all  Committees 
organising  Entertainments  or  other  functions  shall  pre- 
pare a  return,  according  to  a  prescribed  form,  showing  the 
disposal  of  all  tickets  printed. 

15.  The  Joint-Treasurers,  and  the  Conveners  or  Trea- 
surers of  all  Committees  intromitting  with  funds,  shall 
submit  an  "  Interim  Financial  Statement,"  duly  audited, 
to  every  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Council. 

16.  Before  five  P.M.  on  the  Monday  preceding,  by  at 
least  three  days,  any  Council  Meeting,  the  Joint-Trea- 
surers and  the  Conveners  or  Treasurers  of  all  Committees 
intromitting  with  funds  shall  have  their  Cash  Books, 
Receipt  Books,  Vouchers  (including  returns  as  to  disposal 
of  tickets),  Bank  Books,  Cheque  Books,  Order  Books, 
Rendered  Accounts,  and  any  other  financial  books  or 
records  kept  by  them,  in  order  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Auditor  at  the  Council  Office,  and  they  shall  each  leave 
a  letter,  according  to  a  prescribed  form,  addressed  to  him, 
stating  that  their  books  and  papers  are  all  produced  and 
are  all  in  order  as  at  that  date,  and  drawing  his  attention 
to  any  Minutes  of  Meeting  of  either  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee or  the  Council  authorising  any  extra  expenditure, 
or  referring  to  any  question  affecting  finance. 

V.  Bye-Laws  regulating  the  Work  of  the  "Student" 
Committee. 

1.  At  its  first  meeting  the  Committee  shall  elect  at 
least  one  additional  member,  who  must  be  a  graduate  but 
not  a  matriculated  student,  such  additional  member  to 
hold  the  appointment  of  Sub-Editor  for  "Graduate  News." 

2.  The  Magazine  shall  be  published  each  week,  during 
the  Winter  Session,  on  a  certain  specified  day,  and  at 
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such  other  times  as  the  Committee  may  determine,  subject 
to  its  compliance  with  the  Bye-Laws  regulating  Finance. 

3.  The  Committee  shall  be  divided  into  two  Sub- 
Committees,  namely,  the  Editorial  Sub-Committee,  and 
the  Advertisements  Sub-Committee.  In  regard  to 
attendance,  the  meetings  of  the  Sub-Committees  will  be 
equivalent  to  meetings  of  the  Principal  Committee. 

4.  The  Editorial  Sub-Committee  shall  consist  of  the 
members  of  Committee  holding  appointments,  together 
with  the  Convener  of  the  Advertisements  Sub-Com- 
mittee ex  officio,  and  such  ordinary  members  as  are 
acting  as  substitutes  for  the  time  being  for  any  of  the 
Sub-Editors. 

5.  The  Advertisements  Sub-Committee  shall  consist 
of  the  ordinary  members  of  Committee.  It  shall  elect 
one  of  its  own  members  Convener. 

6.  The  Sub-Committees  shall  each  meet  at  least  once 
a  week  to  arrange  their  work  in  connection  with  the 
"  number  "  for  the  following  week. 

7.  The  special  duties  of  the  Editor  and  Convener 
shall  be — 

(a.)  As  Convener  of  the  whole  Committee — 

(1.)  To  make  arrangements  for  the  holding 
of  the  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee, as  required  by  Law  29,  chap.  3. 

(2.)  To  call,  or  instruct  the  Deputy-Editor 
to  call,  Special  Meetings  whenever 
necessary. 

(3.)  To  prepare  the  Report  to  each  Ordinary 
Meeting  of  Council. 

(b.)  As  Convener  of  the  Editorial  Sub-Committee — 

(1.)  To  make  arrangements  for  the  holding 

of  the  ordinary  Weekly  Meeting. 
(2.)  To  call,  or  instruct  the  Deputy-Editor 

to    call,    Special    Meetings   whenever 

necessary. 
(3.)  To   submit  a  report  to  each  Ordinary 

Meeting  of  the  whole  Committee. 

(c.)  As  Editor — 

(1.)  To  take  general  charge  of  the  Editorial 
work. 
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(2.)  To  arrange  for  illustrations,  contributed 
articles,  dramatic  criticisms,  reviews, 
&c,  for  the  whole  volume  as  soon  as 
possible. 

(3.)  To  write  or  arrange  for  editorials. 

(4.)  To  allocate  the  procuring  of  any  special 
matter  to  any  of  the  Sub-Editors,  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
Editorial  Sub-Committee. 

(5.)  To  revise  the  matter  to  be  published, 
and  authorise  its  insertion. 

(6.)  To  arrange  for  the  proof-reading  and 
the  "  making-up,"  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  of  the  Editorial  Sub- 
Committee. 

8.  The  duties  of  the  Deputy  Editor  and  Secretary 
shall  be — 

(1.)  To  assist  the  Editor  and  take  his  place  when- 
ever authorised  by  him,  in  writing,  to  do  so. 

(2.)  To  conduct  all  the  general  correspondence  of 
the  Committee. 

(3.)  To  take  the  minutes  of  meetings,  keep 
memoranda  of  all  arrangements,  and  enter 
them  in  the  Editorial  Memorandum  Book 
which  shall  lie  at  the  Darien  Press. 

(4.)  To  issue  notices  calling  meetings  whenever 
instructed  to  do  so  by  the  Editor. 

9.  The  duties  of  the  Sub-Editors  shall  be — 

(1.)  To  procure,  collect,  or  prepare  the  matter 
for  their  sections,  and  any  special  matter 
allotted  to  them  by  the  Editor,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  of  the  Editorial 
Sub-Committee. 

(2.)  To  send  the  same  into  the  Darien  Press 
Office  by  the  hour  fixed  for  sending  up 
all  copy. 

(3.)  To  revise  proofs  in  rotation  as  fixed  by  the 
Editor,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
of  the  Editorial  Sub-Committee. 
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io.  The  duties  of  the  Convener  of  the  Advertisements 
Sub-Committee  shall  be — 

(i.)  To  make  arrangements  for  the  holding  of  the 
ordinary  Weekly  Meeting. 

(2.)  To  keep  a  list  of  Advertisers  showing  those 
allotted  to  each  member  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  canvassing,  by 
having  marks  put  opposite  them  in  columns 
headed  with  the  initials  of  the  respective 
members. 

(3.)  To  submit  a  report  to  each  Ordinary  Meeting 
of  the  whole  Committee. 

1 1.  The  duties  of  the  ordinary  members  of  Committee 
shall  be — 

(a.)  As  Assistant  Sub-Editors — 

(1.)  To  assist  any  of  the  Sub-Editors  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of 
the  Committee. 

(2.)  To  take  the  place  of  any  Sub-Editor 
when  authorised  by  himself,  in  writing, 
to  do  so,  or  by  the  Editorial  Sub- 
Committee. 

(3.)  To  assist  in  the  revision  of  proofs  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  Editor,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Editorial  Sub-Com- 
mittee. 

(b.)  As  members  of  the  Advertisements  Sub-Com- 
mittee— 

(1.)  To  call  on  the  parties  allocated  to  them  and 
solicit  advertisements  as  soon  as  possible 
after  making  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  principal  statistics,  &c,  regarding  the 
Student,  and  procuring  an  Order  Book  at 
the  Darien  Press  Office. 

(2.)  To  obtain  from  every  advertiser,  without 
exception,  a  signed  order  on  the  forms 
contained  in  their  Order  Book,  and  to 
send  such  signed  order  into  the  Darien 
Press  as  soon  as  possible. 

(3.)  To  give  an  acknowledgment  on  the  Order 
Book  form  to  each  advertiser. 
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(4.)  To  fill  in  the  counterfoil  for  each  order 
obtained. 

(5.)  To   call  again  on  an  advertiser  whenever  a 
previously  obtained  order  has  been  com- 
pleted. 
12.  The  duties  of  the  Treasurer  to  the  Committee, 
whose  appointment  is  regulated  by  No.   1  of  the  Bye- 
Laws  regulating  Finance  shall  be — 

(1.)  To  conduct  all  the  financial  transactions  in 
connection  with  the  Magazine,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Bye-Laws  regulating  Finance. 

(2.)  To  keep  all  the  business  Books  relating 
thereto. 

(3.)  To  keep  a  "  sale  sheet,"  according  to  a 
prescribed  form,  for  each  number  published 

(4.)  To  prepare  each  Monday  afternoon  a  Return 
showing  the  gross  profit  or  loss  on  the 
number  published  in  the  preceding  week, 
and  to  note  thereon  the  value  of  the 
advertisements  received  for  insertion  in 
the  two  succeeding  numbers,  also  to  make 
duplicates  of  the  Returns  for  the  corre- 
sponding numbers  of  the  two  preceding 
volumes,  and  then  to  send  these  Returns 
with  the  proofs  to  the  Council  Office,  or 
wherever  else  the  first  proof  revision  is  to 
be  conducted. 

(5.)  To  prepare  an  Interim  Financial  Statement 
for  each  Ordinary  Meeting  of  Council. 

VI.  Bye- Laws  regulating  the  Work  of  the  Inter- 
national Academic  Committee. 

I.  Academic  relations  with  foreign  Universities  shall 
be  maintained  by  the  Committee  in  the  following 
manner : — 

1.  They  shall  endeavour  to  arrange  for  the  exchange 
of  University  Magazines  with  as  many  Universities  as 
possible. 

2.  They  shall  arrange  for  the  appointment  of 
"Consuls"  at  foreign  Universities  frequented,  or  likely 
to  be  frequented,  by  Edinburgh  students,  and  in  doing 
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so  they  shall  request  the  General  Association  of  Students, 
or  similar  body,  whom  failing,  the  Professor  of  English 
at  these  Universities,  to  recommend  the  names  of 
suitable  persons,  having  a  knowledge  of  English,  and 
willing  to  undertake  the  duties  of  such  an  appointment. 

3.  They  shall  send  a  formal  letter  of  appointment  to 
each  Consul,  signed  by  the  Presidents  of  the  Council, 
along  with  a  note  of  the  duties  he  is  expected  to 
perform,  and  shall  arrange  that  a  copy  of  the  Council's 
Annual  Report  to  the  students,  as  well  as  of  each 
number  of  the  Student,  shall  be  sent  to  him. 

II.  Information,  &c,  to  students  from  abroad  shall 
be  supplied  by  the  Committee  as  follows : — 

1.  They  shall  arrange  for  one  of  their  number  being 
in  attendance  at  the  Council  Office  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session  on  days  and  at  hours  to  be  intimated  on  the 
Notice  Boards,  in  order  that  they  may  personally  meet 
with  any  students  from  abroad. 

2.  They  shall  endeavour  to  obtain  the  names,  &c, 
of  all  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  willing  to  show 
hospitality  in  any  form  to  foreign  students,  and  shall 
carefully  keep  a  record  of  these  in  a  book  for  the 
purpose. 

3.  They  shall  arrange,  as  far  as  they  can,  for  such 
students  meeting  with  those  who  can  supply  them  with 
any  special  information  they  may  desire  to  obtain,  as 
well  as  for  their  entertainment  by  the  private  indi- 
viduals known  to  the  Committee  and  otherwise. 

III.  The  furnishing  of  introductions  and  information 
to  students  going  to  foreign  Universities  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  as  follows  : — 

1.  Every  student  of  this  University  who,  being  about 
to  proceed  to  a  foreign  University,  requests  Letters  of 
Introduction,  shall  be  supplied  with  these,  addressed  to 
the  General  Association  of  Students,  if  any,  at  that 
University,  the  Council's  Consul  there,  and  any  indi- 
vidual resident  to  whom  the  Committee  is  at  liberty 
to  give  introductions. 

2.  All  such  Letters  of  Introduction  must  be  made 
out   on   the   prescribed    forms,   which    are    printed    in 
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English,  French,  and  German,  and  the  particulars  filled 
in  on  the  counterfoils. 

3.  The  names  of  all  those  parties  residing  in  foreign 
University  towns,  who  have  intimated  their  willingness 
to  show  hospitality  to  or  assist  students  from  this  Uni- 
versity, shall  be  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  information  regarding  foreign  Universities, 
and  referred  to  below. 

4.  They  shall  keep  a  book  in  which  shall  be  entered, 
under  separate  heads  for  each  foreign  University,  the 
information,  or  references  to  where  the  same  is  to  be 
found,  received  by  the  Committee  from  time  to  time. 

5.  When  a  student  applies  for  information  regarding 
a  University  at  which  the  Council  has  a  Consul,  and 
which  is  not  contained  in  the  above  book,  the  Convener 
shall  write  to  the  Consul  requesting  to  be  furnished 
with  the  same.  As  information  asked  for  by  a  single 
student  may  prove  valuable  to  others  besides  himself, 
it  is  undesirable  that  individual  students  should  corre- 
spond from  here  with  the  Consuls  direct. 

VII.  Bye-Laws  regulating  the  Work  of  the  Inter- 
Universities  Committee. 

I.  In  order  to  facilitate  its  work,  this  Committee  shall 
appoint,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council,  a  certain 
number  of  its  members  (being  members  of  the  Council) 
as  delegates  to  meet  in  Conference  a  corresponding 
number  of  representatives  from  each  of  the  other 
Students'  Representative  Councils  of  the  Scottish 
Universities. 

II.  The  Convener  shall  obtain  annually  from  the 
"International  Academic"  Committee  a  report  to  be 
submitted  to  each  Conference. 

III.  Such  Conferences  shall  be  attended  by  said 
delegates  so  long  as  the  constitution  and  procedure  of 
these  are  regulated  by  the  following  Bye-Laws,  which 
have  been  jointly  approved  of  and  adopted  by  the  four 
Students'  Representative  Councils  of  Scotland. 


1.  The  Conference  shall  meet  annually,  in  the  month 
of  January,  at  one  of  the  Scottish  Universities  in  the 
following  rotation,  viz.,  St  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow, 
and  Edinburgh. 

2.  The  Students'  Representative  Councils  of  each  of 
these  Universities  shall  be  represented  at  the  Conference 
by  four  student  delegates.  The  President  or  Senior 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  University  at  which  the 
Conference  meets  shall  be  a  member  ex-officio,  and  shall 
act  as  President  of  the  Conference. 

3.  The  function  of  the  Conference  shall  be  to 
deliberate  on  all  matters  affecting  the  interests  of 
students  at  the  Scottish  Universities  which  may  be 
formally  brought  before  it. 

4.  The  Convener  of  the  Inter-Universities  Com- 
mittee, or,  if  no  such  Committee  exists,  the  Secretary,  of 
the  Council  in  the  University  at  which  the  Conference 
is  next  to  meet  by  rotation  shall  be  Secretary  pro  tern,  of 
the  Conference.  He  shall  enter  upon  his  duties  two 
months  after  the  close  of  the  preceding  Conference,  and 
shall  continue  in  office  (except  when  Bye-Law  No.  6 
comes  into  operation)  for  two  months  after  the  close  of 
the  Conference  at  his  University.  He  shall  give  notice 
of  the  date  fixed  for  the  Conference  to  the  Conveners 
of  the  Inter-Universities  Committees,  or,  if  such  Com- 
mittees do  not  exist,  to  the  Secretaries,  of  each  Students' 
Representative  Council  on  or  before  1st  December,  and 
each  Convener  or  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
ference Secretary  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
Delegates  from  his  Council,  together  with  a  note  of  the 
business  to  be  brought  forward  by  them,  at  least  fourteen 
days  before  the  date  of  such  Conference. 

5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Conference  shall  at  least 
seven  days  before  the  date  of  the  Conference  issue  notices 
convening  the  same  to  each  of  the  Delegates,  together 
with  a  billet  of  business  to  be  brought  forward,  and  shall 
keep  the  minutes  and  books  thereof,  and  bring  before 
the  Conference  in  due  order  motions  and  other  business. 

6.  In  the  event  of  the  date  of  the  Conference  not 
being  duly  intimated  on  or  before  the  1st  December,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Conference  Secretary  at  the 
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University  next  in  rotation,  provided  he  has  satisfied 
himself  that  the  Conference  is  not  to  be  convened  to 
meet  at  the  University  to  which  the  Secretary  pro  tern. 
belongs,  to  arrange  and  fix  a  date  on  which  the  Con- 
ference shall  meet  at  his  University.  On  this  being  done, 
the  Secretary  so  doing  shall  thereby  become  the  Secretary 
pro  tew.,  and  his  predecessor's  term  of  office  cease. 

7.  The  procedure  at  a  meeting  of  Conference  shall  be 
regulated,  as  far  as  applicable,  by  the  bye-laws  regulating 
the  procedure  of  meetings  of  Council  in  the  University 
at  which  the  Conference  meets,  provided  that  such 
bye-laws  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  these  presents. 

8.  At  each  meeting  of  the  Conference  the  President 
of  the  Conference  shall  regulate  the  discussion,  and  shall 
have  only  a  casting  vote. 

9.  The  Secretary,  as  such,  shall  have  no  vote  nor 
voice  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference,  unless  he  is 
at  the  same  time  acting  as  a  delegate. 

10.  Only  that  business  shall  be  competent  of  which 
due  notice  has  been  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Conference. 

1 1.  No  motion  dealing  with  the  organisation  of  one  of 
the  Councils,  or  with  any  matter  affecting  only  one  of  the 
Universities,  shall  be  competent. 

12.  The  Conference  Secretary  shall  send  to  the  Con- 
veners of  the  Inter-Universities  Committees,  or,  if  no 
such  Committees  exist,  to  the  Secretaries,  of  the  Students' 
Representative  Councils  of  each  University  within  a  week 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Conference  rises  all  resolu- 
tions arrived  at  by  the  Conference,  which  resolutions 
shall  be  submitted  to  a  special  meeting  of  the  Councils 
held  within  a  fortnight  after  the  date  on  which  the  Con- 
ference rises,  for  their  approval  or  disapproval,  and  the 
decisions  so  arrived  at  shall  forthwith  be  communicated 
by  the  Conveners  of  the  Inter- Universities  Committees 
or  the  Secretaries  to  the  Conference  Secretary,  who  shall, 
at  once,  convey  such  decisions  as  have  been  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  the  four  Councils  to  their  respective  destina- 
tions in  name  of  the  four  Councils,  and  thereafter 
communicate  the  results  to  the  various  Conveners  or 
Secretaries,  besides  minuting  them. 
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13.  The  Conference  shall  not  have  power  to  intromit 
with  any  funds  which  are  the  joint  property  of  the 
Councils,  unless  its  proposals  thereanent  are  approved  of 
by  all  the  Councils. 

14.  All  Committees  appointed  by  the  Conference 
shall  be  entirely  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  four 
Councils  jointly,  and  their  appointment  and  tenure  of 
office  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Councils. 

15.  The  Conference  Secretary  shall  call  the  first 
meeting  of  each  Committee  appointed  by  the  Conference 
within  one  month  after  its  appointment  has  been 
approved  of  by  the  Councils.  The  first  business  at  such 
meeting  shall  be  the  election  of  a  Convener. 

16.  All  Committees  of  the  Conference  not  reappointed 
either  by  the  Conference  at  its  next  meeting  or  by  the 
four  Students'  Representative  Councils  jointly  within 
fourteen  months  shall  dissolve. 

17.  Conveners  of  all  Committees  appointed  by  the 
Conference  shall,  at  the  next  meeting,  hand  in  a  full 
report  of  all  their  proceedings,  and  they  shall  undertake 
no  business  except  that  for  which  they  have  received 
authority  from  the  constituents  of  the  Conference. 
Should  there  not  be  a  meeting  of  Conference  within 
fourteen  months,  they  must  report  to  the  four  Students' 
Representative  Councils  individually  through  the  Con- 
veners of  their  Inter-Universities  Committees,  or,  if  no 
such  Committees  exist,  through  their  Secretaries. 

18.  The  minute-book  shall  be  the  property  of  the 
four  Students'  Representative  Councils  jointly,  and  shall 
be  passed  on  to  the  University  at  which  the  Conference 
next  meets  immediately  all  the  business  connected  with 
the  previous  meeting  is  over. 

19.  A  special  Conference  shall  be  summoned  by  the 
Conference  Secretary  at  the  earliest  convenient  date, 
on  his  receiving  a  requisition  to  that  effect  from  the 
Conveners  of  three  Inter-Universities  Committees  or 
from  two  of  the  Councils. 
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